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PREFACE. 


Tue Seventeenth Conference of Charities and Correction, 
held in Baltimore, Md., May 14 to 21, 1890, was characterized 
rather by the number and length of the papers presented than 
by the amount of discussion. Owing to this fact, several 
papers have necessarily been omitted, and others have been 
reduced as much as was consistent with the subjects treated. 
The paper by F. H. Wines, on “State Boards of Charities,” 
and that by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, on “The Economic and Moral 
Effects of Public Outdoor Relief,’ were considered so valuable 
by the Conference that they have been stereotyped, and pam- 
phlet copies of them may be ordered of the editor. The book 
is marked by several other noteworthy contributions, among 
them one by Dr. I. N. Kerlin, on “The Moral Imbecile,” one 
by Dr. Richard Gundry, on “The Care and Treatment of the 
Insane,” and one by H. F. Hatch, on “ Prison Discipline.” A 
large amount of space is given to several well-considered papers 
on “ Training-schools for Nurses,” with one on the necessity for 
a post-graduate school for such instruction. Another chapter 
takes up the subject of “ Hospitals” in a series of papers of 
much value. The section on Charity Organization includes 
interesting statements of the value of such organization, as 
illustrated in emergencies like the Johnstown flood, the Lynn 
fire, and the Louisville tornado. In brief, this volume of Pro- 
ceedings is well worthy the attention of students of charity and 
reform. 

The eighteenth session of the Conference will be held in 
Indianapolis in the summer of 1891. The president for the 
year is Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, of Indianapolis. The names 
of the other officers and members of committees will be found 
on pages ix to xii. 


Boston, Mass., September, 18go. 
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Opening Session. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY HON. ROBERT C. DAVIDSON, MAYOR OF BALTIMORE, 


It gives me great satisfaction, ladies and gentlemen, to be able 
to welcome, on behalf of the people of this city, so large a body 
of persons from every quarter of our land who are giving up some 
part, at least, of their time to works of mercy and charity. We 
welcome you, therefore, most cordially, as worthy of the best rites 
even of Baltimore’s proverbial hospitality. It gives me pride also, 
gentlemen, that I can truthfully say that I welcome you to a city so 


peaceful and orderly as our own, where you can calmly consider 
the serious problems to be submitted to you without fear of mol- 
estation or discourtesy; that I can welcome you to a community 
which is no laggard behind others in the provision which it makes 
for the deserving poor and suffering ; that you will find here asylums, 
hospitals, and retreats of all kinds, conducted, as we believe, upon 
principles at the same time careful and liberal; that the citizens 
of Baltimore, though an intelligent, are not a conceited or super- 
sensitive people, and that they will be ready to avail themselves 
promptly of any valuable suggestions which they may obtain from 
the results of your investigations and discussions. 

I take the opportunity of expressing to you the great interest 
which is felt in this city in the work in which you are engaged, in 
the line of good order and charity, which must ever go, hand in 
hand ; and of the appreciation of the value of the sacrifice of time, 
and thought, which you are freely making for the benefit of your 
fellow-men, merely from your love of them. 

The subjects of your deliberations are the most serious in which 
man can engage, short of the portals of Eternity. They press 
upon our attention unceasingly, often painfully, sometimes horribly. 
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Though these subjects are as old, some of them, as our fallen 
humanity, it is only within a period quite recent that they have been 
made the ground of earnest and serious attention, and the world 
has yet much to learn with regard to them. 

Simple as it seems, the world has not yet fully learned the sim- 
plest truth of all,—that ‘¢Aat is not true charity which terminates in 
sentiment merely, and that there is more merit in a gift even of a 
cup of cold water, given with intelligence, discrimination, and love, 
than in much profuse largess unaccompanied by kindness and 
courtesy. 

Surely, there can be in no domain of human thought a better or 
worthier field for mutual aid than in these subjects. 

I congratulate, you then, that you are here assembled, to lay mind 
beside mind, to compare your experiences in the various branches 
of charities and correction in which you have been engaged, and 
to evolve from them some common systems of action for the general 
benefit of your country. 

We know in practice how useless it is for the most careful hus- 
bandman to rid his own lands of noxious weeds, if those of more 
careless neighbors are to be overrun with harmful seedlings. So, 
I must be my brother’s keeper, whether I will or not; and by God’s 
help, therefore, let me try to be a just and kind one. I pray God, 
therefore, to shed his wisdom on your deliberations ; and once again 
I cordially bid you welcome to our city. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, ESQ. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference,—It is a well-established 
and, as I believe, salutary principle of our American polity to reduce 
to a minimum the interference of the State. Of course, we must 
have some government. While there are thieves and murderers (and, 
notwithstanding all the good this Conference may do, I fear there 
will be thieves and murderers during all of our day at least), we must 
have policemen to catch them, and jails to put them in, and courts to 
acquit them, and taxes to pay for all these blessings, and collectors 
to get the taxes, and treasurers to take care of them, and attorneys- 
general to prosecute the treasurers when these make away with the 
chink. After what we have just heard, it would be ungracious, as 
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well as unreasonable, to pretend that we could dispense with may- 
ors; and other public functionaries may be equally necessary to our 
safety and comfort, if less qualified to promote our pleasure. But, 
craving the pardon of any present whose feelings I may hurt by 
so saying, I consider these officers and institutions to partake of 
the nature of necessary evils. They fulfil functions which fall to 
the State because no other agency can assume them ; and, whenever 
the duty to be discharged lies within the debatable border-land sep- 
arating the provinces of the State and of private enterprise, a pre- 
sumption arises that it should be intrusted to the latter. And to 
recognize this presumption is a characteristic feature of healthy 
public opinion among us. The typical American, hard-headed and 
sound-hearted, when he thinks the world is not in one way or an- 
other what it ought to be, does not call for the government as a deus 
ex machina to set things right. He seeks out others like-minded 
with himself, and founds his charity organization society or his re- 
form school or his hospital or his asylum or his college, or whatever 
else will, to his thinking, be a step toward the millennium. He is 
clear in his mind that Heaven helps those (and only those) who help 
themselves ; and, while he may see no great resemblance between 
the State and Heaven otherwise, in this respect he expects them 
to act on the same principle. Thus much that in most countries 
forms the allotted task of salaried public servants is done for us by 
volunteers, commissioned only by their zeal and rewarded only by 
the consciousness of doing good. And this work is not only done 
cheaply: it is done well. Whenever here private and public agencies 
compete in any form of systematic beneficence, whether it be educa- 
tion or reformation, the care of the sick or the distribution of alms, 
the former are shown by an experience well-nigh unbroken to be 
effective and sparing; the latter, incompetent and wasteful. 

This system gives room for, and indeed depends upon, that utiliza- 
tion of enthusiasm which Macaulay considered the greatest strength 
of a strong religion. Mankind’s progress is in large measure the 
work of cranks. Men of one idea, for whom some particular topic 
on which their thoughts have long run has an importance to nor- 
mal minds preposterous and grotesque, who have become so one- 
sided as to seem intellectually distorted and unsightly, are, after all, 
those who cry out so long and loudly, and make themselves gener- 
ally such bores, that at last they awake the world to its iniquities 
and its follies. Now, the State hardly knows how to make use of 
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cranks. Either it ties them down to an enforced idleness, in which 
a well-known character has no end of mischief ready for their hands, 
or it gives them a free rein, and with it a fair opportunity to ride 
promptly to the same notorious personage. Not a few who here 
relieve their minds by attending Conferences and reading papers 
might, in another country, be loading dynamite bombs or trudging 
toward Siberia; while, on the other hand, if the wild schemes of 
social regeneration to which we now listen with composure, very 
much as we might look calmly at a lion out of a third-story window, 
could ever get at all near to realization, the results would be startling 
enough. 


“ Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
And each man mounted on his capering beast!” 


Yes: rather think of an indefinite number of philanthropists, and 
each one mounted on his curvetting hobby, and with power to punish 
with fine and imprisonment, if not with the guillotine, anybody who 
didn’t ride with them. If the State prevents enthusiasts from trying 
to make the world better, it becomes in their eyes the one hindrance 
to ushering in the golden age, and they become the most dangerous 
of conspirators. If it lends them its authority to convert their 
whimseys into facts of life, it creates an anarchical tyranny. 

In the United States it does neither: it lets the would-be saviors 
of their kind try their hands at saving ad /ibitum, but at their own 
cost, and with no more potent sanction for the unbelieving than their 
arguments and eloquence. Like the Pickwick Club, it “cordially 
recognizes the principle of every member of . . . society defraying his 
own... expenses, and... sees no objection whatever to the mem- 
bers ... pursuing their inquiries for any length of time they please 
upon the same terms.” And only experience can teach the whole- 
some, though far from pleasant, effect upon one in love with his own 
visions of Utopia, when he has to hand round a subscription paper. 
The icy douche of sober-minded common sense with which this re- 
calls him to the work-a-day world round about is worth no end of 
Socratic philosophy as an intellectual sedative. When, however, 
through a sort of survival of the fittest, some of the countless projects 
for changing the earth into a paradise, which busy brains in a free 
country generate every day, crowd out their less fortunate brethren 
in their great scramble for the people’s ear and the people’s pin- 
money, and by this very process show that they have in them some 
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measure of real promise, the State allows the successful promoters at 
their own cost to do some part of its work for it far better than it 
would do this itself. In the generous competition to find means to do 
good, it gives all comers a fair field and no favor, and rewards the 
victors by employing them without pay. 

When, therefore, in one of these Conferences those meet for counsel 
who throughout the land are laboring in one or another phase of the 
general effort to benefit humanity, the occasion is one of real public 
interest. It is not a mere commercial advertisement, not a gathering 
for simple amusement or empty display. Such a conference deals 
with problems whose solution vitally concerns society, and deals with 
them, as alone they can be dealt with fruitfully, by candid and 
thoughtful discussion on the part of those whom experience and 
study have caused to know whereof they speak. 

[ welcome you, then, ladies and gentlemen, to your labors in the 
name of all those who in this community take a serious and an intelli- 
gent interest in the welfare of their fellow-men. Profoundly grati- 
fied that Baltimore has been chosen as your place of meeting, we 
trust that experience may justify this choice to your own mind, and 
that we may prove worthy of so great a privilege by showing that we 
recognize its value. 

We expect to see the instrumentalities already in our midst de- 
signed to: relieve distress, promote reformation, and convert into 
sources of benefit to the community those elements which now im- 
pair or threaten its welfare, stimulated to an increased usefulness by 
your friendly criticism, and supplemented by others due to the sug- 
gestions of your experience and discretion; and we confidently hope 
that to every one struggling with the perplexities and dangers which 
beset modern society your meeting will bring light, strength, and 
courage. 


ADDRESS OF OSCAR C. McCULLOCH. 


Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the Local Committee, Citizens of Baltimore, 
—I think I may quote a very well-known hymn _ here,— “ This 
is the place we long have sought.” I think I may add to that that 
two years ago a great many of us “mourned because we found it 


not,” and that it is with peculiar pleasure that the invitation so 
kindly extended to us by our friend, Mr. Glenn, has now its oppor- 


tunity of acceptance. The proverbial hospitality of Baltimore to 
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which the mayor has alluded is well known to us who are students 
of history, as all of us are. We know that, with the coming of that 
distinguished nobleman whose name you bear, a hospitality was ex- 
tended to all faiths and forms, and to all kinds and conditions of men, 
the tradition of which you have kept up to this very hour. We, 
therefore, had every reason to expect the gracious hospitality and 
courtesy which those who are of the order of the nodlesse oblige can 
give. 

The mayor, in his opening words, has told you that the charity 
which is best is that which is most thoughtful and most religious. 
Charity is not a mere sentiment, a good wish, or a good will : it is 
the serious and determined effort to do as we would be done by. 
And in this land, where there are said to be but three generations 
Jrom shirt-sleeves fo shirt-sleeves, it may well become us, whose 
children may some time need help, to extend help to others. We 
ought to put ourselves into the possible place, then, of those, our 
descendants, who at some time may be thankful that a more thought- 
ful and kindly charity had been learned by us, their ancestors. 

I think it is true that those of us who have come here have looked 
forward to this meeting with great pleasure. It is a unique gathering, 
the only gathering that I know of in the United States where, men 
and women meeting for serious business, there is absolutely no dis- 
cussion of theology or politics. It may be a strange thing for you 
to meet such a body. We shall only hope that its unusualness and 
its very strangeness may not make it unwelcome. We are concerned 
with the problems of human suffering, trouble, and misery. We seek 
to meet these problems in that spirit of hope and humanity which has 
characterized all our eighteen centuries of Christianity. We have 
freely received from the centuries: we hope freely to give. 

These men and women who are here to-day have been finely 
characterized by Mr. Bonaparte in his excellent address. That 
address, it seems to me, ought to be offered to the Worth American 
Review, that omnium gatherum of all shades of opinion, and to be 
entitled “The Function of Cranks in this World.” He has made 
the noblest plea for cranks that I have ever heard. From the old 
oaken bucket which you used to draw up from the well to the last 
movements of the great electrical machine, everything that goes at all 
goes by cranks. We do not, then, dislike the name. We call your 
attention to the fact, however, that it is a crank with a set motion, 
with its eccentrics largely under control. All the power is brought to 
bear upon the one thing, the uplift of those that are lowest. 
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A keen-eyed and bright-faced lady at the hotel at which some of us 
are guests said that she would like to pick out the ministers here. 
There is an old-time thought that charity belongs to ministers and 
women. Her success was not so great as I think she hoped. Her 
eye first lighted on the tall form of Dr. Hoyt, and she said that he 
was a Presbyterian minister. The doctor simply replied, “I have 
been practising medicine since I was twenty-one.” She then said that 
[ myself was a Methodist minister. In fact we are mostly busy and 
business men and women, who are engaged in this work for the love 
of it, and who are enjoying their reward in the consciousness of doing 
what good they can with as little harm as possible,— who come mostly 
at their own expense to try to straighten out some of the crookedness 
in society, and to uplift some of the things fallen and broken. In 
this spirit we come, the spirit of humanity, the most ancient spirit 
that there is in this world this side of God. Older than sects, older 
than creeds, older than all political parties is man, and that ancient 
word which put man into his brother’s keeping. Differing though we 
do in faith, we meet in the spirit of Jesus the Christ. Weare come to 
see what men and women can do and ought to do to make life easier 
for our brother, to remove some obstructions from the way of little 
children, to bring soothing to the mind that wanders. 


I thank you very heartily for the words of welcome extended, and 
the gracious hospitality that has been offered to us. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MYRON W. REED, OF COLORADO. 


Mr. Reed was introduced by the chairman of the Local Committee 
in the following words: “The duty rests upon me of calling upon 
another speaker, one upon whose tongue I have been informed has 
fallen the silver of the mountains among which he dwells, and whose 
intellect has taken the brilliancy of the quartz in which it is con- 
cealed. I call upon Rev. Myron W. Reed.” , 

Mr. Reep.— Ladies and gentlemen, my introduction reminds me 
of an incident that occurred in Ireland. I went to visit Blarney 
Castle direct from Queenstown ; and I sat on a rock on one side, 
while the lady who presides over the castle sat on another, and we 
talked together an hour. Then I said “I must go and kiss the blar- 
ney stone”; and she replied, ‘“‘ You do not need to.” 

I have been travelling with three friends, four of us altogether, 
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more than sixty hours to reach Baltimore, partly on my own account 
to meet this convention, and partly that I might see once more 
the citizens of Baltimore. At home, I have the honor of being 
President of Associated Charities, in which are met together Roman 
Catholics, Hebrews, and Protestants. Every society in that associa- 
tion depends upon the public for its support. So far as I know, it 
is the only city in the whole world that has perfectly combined al! 
these elements. For that reason I liked to journey to Baltimore, as 
has been hinted, because Maryland was the first to pass an Act of 
Toleration. I labor in hope, because I see that things are mending. 
I have not seen a beggar on the streets of my city for several months. 
He knows where to go, and he goes. Perhaps some of you think of 
this world as getting worse and worse: I think of it as getting better 
and better. This, I believe, is the best day that the sun ever shone 
on. I remember that Henry Ward Beecher wrote a novel called 
“Norwood.” He was a great preacher, but he was not a great 
novelist. He crowded the stage with his characters, some thirty or 
forty in all. In his last chapter, he did not know what to do with 
them ; and so he invented the battle of Gettysburg. In that battle, 
all the lovers were killed, and all the sweethearts died of grief. The 
stage was swept, and the book closed. 

Daniel O’Connell was once reading one of the works of Dickens — 
“ Dombey and Son” — which was issued in monthly instalments. At 
last he came to the monthly instalment in which little Paul died,— 
the little boy that you remember warming his thin hands and asking 
his father, “What is money, and what can money do?” ‘That little 
child was dead, and Daniel threw down that instalment of the story, 
and said, “‘ Charles Dickens, you spalpeen, you had not genius enough 
to keep that little boy alive.” 

Now, we all of us worship God who has created the world and who 
has a plan and a purpose in the life of every man, woman, and child, 
who watches, as we are told, over the death-bed of a sparrow. We 
have confidence in his genius that he can keep the world alive, and 
in that confidence and hope and faith we meet together to lighten 
a little, and lift a little, the burden of this world ; and we will meet 
together and work together until this old earth of ours shail smile 
a friendly island in a Pacific sea. 


OPENING SESSION 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
BY DR. A. G. BYERS. 


Within recent years, a distinguished lady began a lecture before 
a San Francisco audience by asking, with the utmost solemnity, 
“Why was I born?” to which there came the quick response from a 
zamin in the gallery, “I give it up.” If this question were meant to 
express dissatisfaction with an event over which the lady had no con- 
trol, its absurdity would be apparent. If, however, the lady was in 
pursuit of information, no better method could have been employed. 

When the mind is in ignorance or doubt, and knowledge is to be 
attained and information diffused, there is no better method than 
to question experience. This will be apparent if you will reflect 
that our best knowledge is acquired in this way. Questions that 
baffle the profoundest wisdom are chirped from the cradle. They 
are formulated in our schools, constituting the perplexities of our 
youth. They are found in the soliloquies of Shakspere and in 
Mother Goose’s Melodies. The highest and most impressive exam- 
ple of them is derived from the world’s great Teacher, who first 
attracted public attention when at an early age he was found sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, “both hearing them and asking them 
questions.” 

The object of this Conference is to ask questions and obtain infor- 
mation respecting benevolent, charitable, penal, and reformatory 
work, their aim and methods of work, how far they have succeeded, 
how far they have come short of the ideals they aimed at, and the 
reason for this want of success. 

The responses to these questions it will endeavor to disseminate 
to the general public by discussions and through the press. 

The Conference of Charities and Correction has no legislative 
or executive powers. It does not formally express any united opin- 
ion upon the subjects brought under investigation. It is content to 
evoke the fullest discussion and light from every quarter that can 
bear upon it. No compensation is derived from its service, and no 
motive can be assigned for its existence beyond a philanthropic 
desire to help humanity. 

Political organizations, in the respective localities from which you 
come, attach but little importance to your presence or service in this 
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field of duty. Why you should devote time, money, earnest, sympa- 
thizing care for those who have little present appreciation of your 
service, or from whom no future reward may be expected, is a dark 
problem to the average politician, who has neither time nor inclina- 
tion for its solution. The politician is always a very busy body,— if 
in office, busy to retain it; if out of office, scheming to get into it,— 
so that he may be pardoned for indifference to social amenities that 
do not lie immediately in the path of partisan preferment. 

If we directed the question to ecclesiastical organizations, the 
result would be but little different; for the modern Church is occu- 
pied with the discussion of beliefs, with great projects for captivating 
the eye and the ear of the world, with diligent effort and liberal con- 
tributions for entering the city of the Samaritans and for going into 
the way of the Gentiles rather than for beginning at home. The ut- 
most ambition is manifested to secure popular preaching; but com 
paratively little attention is given to healing the sick, cleansing the 
lepers, raising the dead, or casting out devils. 

There is an exception to this rule, if applied to far-away conditions 
of human degradation and suffering. India is to-day attracting far 
more attention than Indiana; and yet investigations made and re- 
ported to the Conference within the past three years by Mr. McCul- 
loch indicate conditions of social degradation and human depravity 
that could scarcely be surpassed in pagan lands or among savage 
tribes. I trust I shall not be understood as representing Indiana 
as worse than other communities. The reference is made simply 
because the facts had been ascertained and set forth. 

It may be possible that these moral and social conditions, when 
seen, baffle hope. Shorn of the power of miracles with which the 
early Church was invested, modern Christianity hesitates to encounter 
a failure that might discredit its faith. Is it not true, however, that 
the Christian Church is possessed of material resources, which, if 
applied to the amelioration of human suffering, beginning at home 
where results can be seen, would produce such effects that moral 
convictions of gospel truth would be wrought beyond that which 
miracles could accomplish? Such thoughts as these sound like in- 
veighing against the Church. Let me entreat of you to put such 
thought far from you. Forms and creeds and ceremonies have 
always been grounds for contention or subjects of criticism ; but 
against the spirit of the gospel constituting the very soul of the 
Church no argument can be framed. This spirit as inculcated by 
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Jesus Christ in the inimitable story of the good Samaritan must com- 
mend itself to the conscience of the world. It is the practical recog- 
nition of this spirit that has brought together the Conference, repre- 
senting all the varying creeds and diverse beliefs,— every political 
party, social order, and individual benevolence,— and which enables 
them all to go forward with its work without discord of any kind, at 
any time. It may seem Pharisaical to say that this spirit, or some- 
thing akin to it, actuates this Conference. Be this as it may, it 
will be difficult otherwise to account for the harmony of sentiment, 
for the fraternal regard, active co-operation, and unity of purpose 
that have characterized the organization from the beginning until 
to-day. Here we meet Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
High Churchman, Low Churchman, and no Churchman, Democrats, 
Republicans, and Mugwumps, the laborer and the capitalist, with 
complete good fellowship. It was said at the close of one meeting 
of the Conference whose session had been graced by ministers of 
various denominations, including three bishops of one denomination, 
that “we had been together an entire week without a jar!” 

The following photograph of the Conference was displayed at the 
last session held in San Francisco. At the closing service, Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins said: “ Let me speak of you just as I feel. As I have sat 
and looked at your faces, I have said to myself that I saw a light 
reflected from above, a look of benevolence, of wisdom, and of 
chastened experience; and, amid all these sorrowful themes that you 
have discussed, I have seen the play of wit and mirth and fancy such 
as only truly good men can enjoy. Let me speak of one of your 
number as he has impressed me, your friend and companion from 
Baltimore. You have noticed that, as he walked to and fro in this 
hall, a young man of gentle manners has put his own hands in the 
older man’s hands and guided him. If the light of day is quenched 
upon his eyes, we surely have seen, and we know, that the light wzthin 
shines with exceeding beauty.” 

But allow me to turn your attention briefly to the work marked out 
for the present session. The various topics in the regular order of 
exercises have been committed to the hands of appropriate commit- 
tees during the period intervening between the last session of the 
Conference, eight months ago, and to-day. The reports of these 
committees will no doubt embody the latest information on their 
respective subjects. 

In regard to the Reports from States, there has been no lack of 
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effort upon the part of the committee ; but it is to be regretted that 
too meagre results have been obtained. That some means for ob- 
taining more complete and accurate statistical information from States 
should be devised will be apparent, and this Conference may do wel] 
to give the subject special attention. 

The report of the Committee on Public Indoor and Outdoor Re- 
lief will be of special interest as affecting every community, repre- 
senting States, counties, and municipalities. To those familiar with 
the subject, it will be apparent that important progress and practical! 
reforms in relation to these forms of public relief have been instituted, 
with considerable economic and humane results. 

The subject of Juvenile Delinquents, involving social problems 
whose solution is attended with many perplexities, will be made 
attractive as coming from those having large experience in that line 
of reformatory work. 

The subject of Immigration is attracting public attention. The 
policy of the government as to encouraging or restricting the en- 
trance into our country of foreigners, viewed so differently by many 
of our most thoughtful citizens, and the widely different social ideas 
relating to this subject, will no doubt develop an interesting dis- 
cussion. 

Charity Organization, the theme of all others calling for the best 
experience, the wisest counsel, and most patient investigation, will 
occupy the time of the Conference during the latter part of the Fri- 
day morning session, to be followed in the evening by reports, 
papers, and discussion of this report as tested by emergencies, with 
special reference to the Johnstown and Lynn disasters, to which may 
be added the most recent calamity at Louisville, Ky., from a destruc- 
tive storm, which in a moment desolated a large portion of the city. 
The following extract from a letter in reference to that subject will 
suggest the practical bearings of this work : — 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 5, 1890. 

Dear Sir,— As you are doubtless aware, our city has recently expe- 
rienced a great public disaster. 

By a strict adherence to charity organization principles, it has been 
successfully met and practically disposed of without outside help in 
less than sixty days. This means nothing less than a triumph for 
the methods and principles put forth from year to year by the 
National Conference of Charities, and we believe will be so appre- 
ciated by that organization.... 

Very truly, 
RANDOLPH H. BLAINE, 
Pres. Louisville Charity Organization Society. 
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The report on Saturday morning, on Public Hospitals, will no 
doubt possess an interest to members of the Conference coming 
from other communities that could hardly have been awakened in 
any other locality than in this city, whose hospital accommodations 
comprise the most recent and capacious additions to this class of 
buildings, the offspring of private munificence in one case, and in 
others of associated effort and religious impulse. The design and 
equipment of these hospitals are the most modern and complete 
to be found anywhere in our country. Very appropriately, Schools 
for Nurses will follow in the order of exercises. The usual Sabbath 
exercises will be observed. 

On Monday morning will come up the subject of State Boards of 
Charities, their aims and objects, their different forms of organiza- 
tions in the different States where they have been instituted, what 
they have accomplished in giving an impetus to systematic work for 
reformatory, benevolent, and penal objects, and in supervising the 
different agencies for those purposes, giving to each the experience 
derived from the consideration of all. On Monday evening the sub- 
ject of Dependent Children will claim attention; and, surely, noth- 
ing appeals more strongly to our sympathies as men and women and 
to our judgments as citizens. Nothing is more true than that as is 


the care of the forlorn child, so will the commonwealth reap a har- 
vest in the future of good fruit or evil, in the carefully trained, self- 
reliant, valuable citizen or the neglected, vicious criminal 
outcast. 


and 


On Tuesday morning the Care of the Insane will be the subject 
considered. The chairman of this committee has devoted a long 
professional life to this special practice, and may be expected to 
give us a report of the progress that has taken place in the care and 
treatment of this most afflicted class within the past few years. 
The Conference of Charities and Correction has contributed to 
this progress, not only in arousing the attention of the committee 
among whom they work to their claims and necessities, and familiar- 
izing them with their history and characteristics, but also by admira- 
ble papers upon subjects connected with this work from the more 
prominent alienist physicians, among whom, in addition to the 
present committee, it may not be improper to name Drs. Godding, 
Chapin, Richardson, Hurd, Bancroft, and Dewey. In view of the 
constantly increasing demand felt everywhere for more accommoda- 
tions for the insane, the report of the committee on the subject will 
be looked forward to as of great importance. 
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Scarcely less important is the consideration of the laws regulating 
the commitment of insane persons to hospitals and asylums in vari- 
ous States, so adjusting the legal procedure as to secure without 
undue delay the admission of those whose affliction renders such 
a step necessary, and at the same time affording no opportunity of 
accomplishing purposes of greed or malice under the guise of 
benevolence. 

The committee upon this subject has given it their most mature 
consideration, and its report will embody valuable suggestions. 

The report of the Committee on Prisons and Prison Discipline 
should, and will no doubt, receive the marked attention from the Con- 
ference which its importance demands. 

The final session for reports and papers will bring to the attention 
of the Conference the care of the feeble-minded. The importance 
of training and educating (as far as they may be susceptible of educa- 
tion) this class of defective children need not be urged: it is abun- 
dantly justified by experience. But that provision should also be 
made in connection with the education of the feeble-minded for the 
custodial care of all idiots, male and female, ‘adult and juvenile, is 
a subject that has not awakened the public attention that its im- 
portance demands. This Conference may do well, therefore, to give 
this subject a full and free discussion. 

We have thus glanced at the programme arranged for us. The 
importance of the topics, whether in the light of public economy, 
social reforms, moral advancement, or public and individual duty, 
cannot be overestimated. 

We have the good fortune to-night to be on historic ground, a city 
ranking high in its commercial importance, advanced in its industrial 
pursuits and its social culture, and everywhere noted as given to 
hospitality. Its streets and suburbs are dotted with institutions 
devoted to the aid of the helpless and dependent classes, to the 
rescue of the erring and vicious youth, to the strengthening of the 
sickly infant, bringing it to the pure air and sunshine of the country. 

Nor are these the only evidences that the influences of wealth do 
not stifle those sentiments which animate the heart to noble deeds 
and keep alive in the people lofty aspirations. Yonder column 
pointing to the skies, which attracts our notice as we enter the city, 
shows the popular appreciation, not alone of military and civic great- 
ness, but also of the moral rectitude, unselfish devotion to duty, and 
constant self-sacrifice which marked the career of George Washing- 
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And, as its long shadow falls athwart a noble building, dedi- 
cated to learning and art, it points out another instance of patriotism 
in one who, far away from his native land, showed his love for it by 
consecrating a large part of his wealth to the benefit of his fellow 
citizens. Long may the Peabody Institute continue its work of higher 
education in art! 

From the shores of the Chesapeake were wafted over the whole 
broad land the strains of that inspiring patriotic song, “The Star- 
spangled Banner,” which at the time renewed hope and patriotism in 
hearts bowed down by failure and disaster, and cheered them to 
future success, and, as our national anthem, has immortalized the 
name of Francis S. Key! 

In the institutions which bear the name of Johns Hopkins, we see 
the broadest foundations laid by individual munificence for struct- 
ures which illustrate the noblest aims. In the one, the self-helpful are 
afforded the opportunity for enlarging the boundary of human knowl- 
edge while at the same time acquiring a most thorough training and 
education, while the other lends a helping hand to those who have 
fallen by the wayside, sick and wounded. 

In the midst of scenes and associations such as these, there surely 
must come to the Conference an inspiration and strength that will 


lift it and carry forward the work in which we are engaged, remem- 
bering that the advancement of social order, the repression of evil,— 
every effort to improve the condition of the people,— constitute at 
once the most exalted patriotism and warmest piety. Yet in our 


enthusiasm let us never forget, “Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” 


II. 


Conference Sermon. 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY IN REDEMPTIVE 
WORK. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER MACKAY-SMITH, D.D. 


“ And he went up, and lay upon the child, and put his mouth upon his mouth, and 
his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his hands: and he stretched himself 
upon the child; and the flesh of the child waxed warm.”— 2 KINGs iv. 34. 


You will recognize the text as taken from the beautiful story of the 
Prophet Elisha in the house of the Shunamite woman. She had 
shown a kind and tender hospitality to the man of God, and so, when 
her only child died of a sunstroke, it was to this dear and reverenced 
friend that she turned in the depth of her anguish. The narrative, 
with that mingled sublimity and simplicity found only in the Bible, 
tells us how the prophet sent his servant in haste to lay his staff upon 
the boy’s face, that God might work a miracle on behalf of the poor 
mother by its means, and raise him from the dead. But it was in 
vain ; the staff alone was powerless ; “there was, neither voice nor 
hearing,” we are told. It was only when Elisha came in person, and 
when twice, mouth to mouth, eye to eye, hand to hand, in intimate 
contact, he brought his own vigorous body against the dead one, that 
the life-current began at last to flow, the lips to breathe, and the 
warm tints of reinfused vitality to paint the cheek of the sleeper. 
The child was restored once more to the mother’s arms, not by the 
official word of the prophet, or by his kindly interest or good will 
expressed in sending the servant with his staff, but only by the per- 
sonal presence, the loving enthusiasm of an inspired nature, strong 
enough and earnest enough to lay the bright eye, the eager mouth, 
and the warm hand of life against the moveless features and the 
pulseless limbs of death. 

This story of Elisha is in many ways a parable both of the methods 
and results of much of the good work which the best men of all ages 
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have endeavored to do for their fellow-men. For, whether it is for 
souls of others that they have labored, or for their bodies, it has 
been and is still the unvarying experience of all that humanity can 
only help humanity in the truest and most vital way by that sympathy 
which comes through personal contact and individual labor in time 
of need. We should desire no farther proof of this than to see its 
working in God’s own methods of action. And, surely, we do find it 
there. For we seem to read in the Bible the acknowledgment that 
in no way could even he win the human soul to himself and to the 
ve of what he loved so powerfully and thrillingly as by himself bear- 
ing his own message to the world. That is the first application of 
the text which I would ask you to ponder. God’s felt and visible 
presence was needed in the world. Our Saviour’s life and death was 
the glorious fruit of this truth. ‘That presence of a divine revelation 
which exists in the conscience and soul of even the heathen and the 
savage; that Law of Moses given to the Jews, which taught them so 
much of morality and loyalty to Jehovah,— these, with all their mani- 
fold blessings, were still only like Elisha’s staff sent before him in the 
} 


be 


nds of a servant,— useful in many cases, and welcoine as the fore- 
runner of something better, but powerless to awaken a dead world 


into spiritual life. God Incarnate was needed for that. And, when 


he came, it was not to write his message on the clouds and vanish. 
Nor, as our raw and immature human thought would have predicted, 
did he, as he moved, “divide the night with flying flame, or thunder 
on the everlasting hills.” 


But he came to descend in person into the 
deepest depths of human life, to be cradled in humility and educated 
to toil, to take all miseries and all sufferings by the hand, to kiss the 
lips and meet the gaze of the world’s outcast and despised, to sit by 
the fireside as a guest at the marriage-feast or in the house of death, 
to take children in his arms, to be pillowed on the hillside surrounded 
by the rabble, and finally to be crucified between a blasphemer and 
a penitent. Never was a more striking witness borne to the fact that 
to get at what is best in men you must be close to them and hear the 
beatings of their heart. And, when the hour of his departure came, 
even then the world was not summoned with a voice of thunder to 
hear the gospel which had been given, and to obey its lessons at 
once, without further explanation. Christ’s parting words still recog- 
nize the truth that, by its very nature, humanity cannot be educated, 
inspired, transformed, at a word, en masse. The personal element of 
sympathy, the contact of soul with soul, the slow discipline of human 
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example through long ages, the individual appeal to a heart, dignified, 
notwithstanding all its sin, by creation in God’s image, must stil| 
prevail. Jesus called his disciples to him before he went. Into their 
souls he had put the truth through these past years, nay, put himself, 
since Christianity is Christ in the heart. ‘“ Now go forth,” he tells 
them, “and bring yourself individually to bear upon men. One by 
one convert the world!” “As my Father” (in the same way that 
my Father) “hath sent me, sol send you.” Ah, what a sublime say- 
ing it was,— sublime because it trampled down the hasty, sensational, 
easy, human temptation to superficial and slovenly work ; sublime 
because it consecrated forevermore that patient, self-denying, un- 
wearied upbuilding of the soul by personal effort which our shallow 
Americanism despises; sublime because it recognized that in every 
man, however degraded, was a soul worth the trouble and time and 
humbling study of any Christian to win, since even God had so 
loved it! 

We turn with this thought of our Saviour’s mission and command 
to the world of our own day, and more especially to this great 
country, and find the text a parable of the Christian outlook in life, 
whether it be on the work of organizations or on ourselves as in- 
dividuals. ‘The commission which Jesus gave to his disciples has 
never been revoked. Christianity acknowledges that it is, in fact, 
the excuse for her existence. She is to preach the gospel of sym- 
pathy, and to make God real and near tomen, No branch of the 
Christian communion has ever forgotten this entirely ; but how many 
of them have forgotten the essential way in which that command is 
to be carried into action! And so to-day the world remains uncon- 
verted, not for lack of Christian, saintly lives, or money poured out 
like water, or zeal for God’s work, as men understand it, but rather 
for want of that deep sympathy and felt brotherhood between God’s 
children, which should be strong enough to make every professing 
Christian in the Church a missionary to some starved or misdirected 
life not far away. The churches have not succeeded in making 
Christ a living master and guide to the vast mass of working or 
ignorant men, because their members have relied too largely on 
agencies and agents, on machinery and money, on those many 
methods which may be summed up by saying that Christians have 
hired others to do what they shrank from doing themselves. Like 
Elisha, they have sent their servants on before with a staff to summon 
back in vain a spiritual life which only answers to the warm contact 
of the heart and hand. 
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Look at the wonderful and complex life of this city, for example, 
and tell me why it is that Christianity is not twice the living force 
brotherhood and contentment that we find it. Are any of the 
conditions lacking to secure the most beautiful and heavenly results ? 
Surely, no! There are on the lower side all the poverty and suffer- 
ing, all the ignorance and rudeness, fitted to awaken the deepest pity 
of humanity. The muddy tides of the world’s sin and misery meet 
in the streets of such a city as this, and throw their dark waves of 
brutish lives into the foul rooms of tenements and along the swarm- 
ing pavements of courts and alleys. And yet upon the higher side 
there are intelligence, wealth, and energy, the powers of intellect to 
create and direct a thousand triumphs of civilization, the patience 
that waits, and the skill that overcomes, the gathered fruits of prog- 
ress, the large and many-sided knowledge of human nature and its 
onditions, which does so much for self and might do more for man. 
Ay, and there is mingled with this, among our intelligent classes, 
| kindliness, a generosity, and in many hearts a desire to do right, 
and a zeal for Christian work, unsurpassed elsewhere. I would not 
underrate or undervalue it. But I would ask you to note, with all 
this spiritual and bodily want on the one side, and with all these 
powers and gifts and zeal on the other, how vast an amount of energy 
and money and devotion is wasted or misapplied, how the churches 
fail in many ways to meet the wants of that class most needing them, 
how deep a gulf separates the rich and the poor, and how often 
Christian ministrations do not inspire love, but do cause the loss of 
self-respect by the false methods of their kindly activities, and by 
their practical reversal of that grand motto of the Associated Char- 
ities of Boston, which says, “‘ Not alms, but a friend.” 
Speaking from some experience gained by a few years of work as 
a city missionary to a tenement-house population, I would venture 
to say that one marked flaw in the way Christian churches are trying 
to carry the gospel to the poor is the lack of earnest personal interest 
felt in them individually by those wiser and better than they. Chris- 
tianity is obliged to deal with them too much in masses. A lack of 
workers compels the use of machinery to take their places, just as 
it does in manufactures. A mechanical, indiscriminating charity is 
often the result, which frequently degrades, and seldom awakens real 
gratitude. We cultivate the easy self-indulgence of giving to the 
beggar on the street, and call it charity. It is not the fault of the 
church workers that they cannot be to five hundred families what 
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they might be to five,—a kind, encouraging friend, a counsellor speak- 
ing of duties toward God and man, and adapting an earnest Christian 
interest to the peculiar circumstances of each. But it is the grievous 
fault of the churches that they have not workers enough to be al] 
this. Ah, my friends, human hearts are not like cattle,—they can- 
not be driven; and each one of the vast multitude of the wayward 
or ignorant is like the most refined among you in at least one respect, 
—he must be handled like an individual, reasoned with, appealed 
to, taken by the hand as an individual, if the germs of the higher life 
within him are to burst the matted soil and seek the light. The 
prophet must not only send his servant with his staff, he must go 
himself in person. Do you ask me who the prophet is? Why, you 
are. I fully believe the time is not far distant when every man and 
woman, with any moral earnestness worth the name, will take means 
to discover some group of souls in whom he or she can take a kindly 
interest, speak words of comfort in trouble, be a friend without a 
trace of patronage, and a brother without a thought of condescen- 
sion. 

The spirit of the age is a spirit which is more and more magnifying 
the value and dignity of the individual. It may seem so superficially, 
for we are given to saying that democracy hurls the brute mass 
against the individual. But, looking underneath that fact, we find 
that it is based upon the keen realization that the mass has dignity 
because composed of so many worthy units. And yet in how many 
of the units which compose our innumerable, swarming, tenement- 
house populations have the majority of intelligent and moral people 
any personal interest? And, indeed, if you leave that enthusiasm 
of humanity which we Christians call the spirit of Jesus out of the 
problem, what attraction is there to educated, bright, busy, well-to-do 
persons (with little leisure to enjoy even their own pleasant social 
surroundings) in ignorance, ugliness, unintelligence, gaunt toil, and 
want of all “sweetness and light”? But we ought not to leave Him 
out. Yet we do. We are so formed that like naturally seeks like in 
society, or rather each one is selfishly ambitious to be with those who 
are more and not less highly placed than himself. We try to build 
our social intimacies with an upward slant. And so among the mass 
of even sincere good men and women who are more or less culti- 
vated there is, we know well enough, a shrinking from any actual 
experience that brings knowledge of the conditions of life among 
the lowest. They prefer to ignore it or to give largely to hire others 
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to do for them. There is no haughtiness or arrogance in their atti- 

for Americans are the kindliest-natured people in the universe 
toward all men. We have passed away (let us pray God that it may 
be forever) from that feudal pride of position, that Old-World scorn 
of inferiors which glares down on us (as through a window) from the 
disdainful faces of Rembrandt’s or Velasquez’s portraits of Spanish 
ind Flemish noblemen in European galleries. But Europe’s wisest 
ibservers tell us that, for all that, we are rapidly reproducing their 
social and Christian problems here by the indifference of wealth to 
those who produce it, and by the reluctance of Christian disciples to 
warmly interest themselves with brotherly or sisterly zeal in the dry 
and unattractive features of life beyond and beneath them. 

Great multitudes of our hand-workers to-day look on Christians as 
divided mainly into two classes,— the hard-hearted, or indifferent, and 
the sentimental, or weak. Preposterous as all this may seem to us, 
there is a real grievance at the basis of it. Our whole political, 
social, and industrial system can be vastly improved, and Christians of 
the well-to-do classes are not sufficiently in earnest about improving it. 
“Toil, Thrift, and Temperance ” may be still the primary answers to 
these problems, but there are others only less important. Intelligent 
men outside the churches are eagerly discussing them; they will fill 
the next century with their voices and their struggles. Christian 
clergymen ought to be thoroughly familiar with questions discussed in 
every workshop and manufactory; Christian laymen ought to have 
some opinion, based on patient study, as to the weakness or strength 
of those proposed social remedies which have already commended 
themselves to millions of minds among the very multitudes whom we 
fail to reach religiously. If we do not agree with those teachers, we 
should surely know exactly why: if we do agree, we by that very 
fact open the hearts of those who hear us to other beliefs of ours 
which touch the condition of their souls. Indifference and ignorance 
are the only unpardonable excuses. Christians will never win this 
suffering world to Christ by taking everything in the present condi- 
tion of things for granted. ‘They must learn that, if they really be- 
lieve in that brotherhood in Christ which they profess, it must make 
every possible cure for human distress and degradation a “ burning 
question” for them, and cause them to be as eager to relieve the 


hunger and thirst of the world as to minister to their own personal 
needs, 


But I pass on to say that, if in thus reasoning we are following the 
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path where a great Truth is leading us, we cannot pause here. What 
is true of the needs of individuals is more strikingly true of these 
individuals gathered into organizations. And into no sphere of our 
activities does the accursed spirit of formalism and indolence enter so 
quickly and act so banefully as here. 

We take great pride in our charitable institutions, ¢.g., and justly 
so ; but in every one of them we need to extend the scope of volunteer 
work, to send more visitors to speak words of sympathy and kindli- 
ness, and to watch with a greater jealousy that hireling way of per- 
forming duties, that often cold, mechanical, hard manner in those 
we employ to take charge of such institutions, which frequently 
defeats the whole spirit of these undertakings. I should be willing 
to assert that the pleasant-voiced Christian woman who passes like a 
ray of sunshine among the recipients of any of our charities does a 
work for good in the world not surpassed by the engineer who built 
the great Forth bridge. You remember how Longfellow pictures 
Florence Nightingale passing through the corridors of pain in the 
hospitals as “a lady witha lamp.” So might all true Christliness 
fighting mechanical coldness in public institutions be pictured as “a 
lady with a lamp.” We need a more careful oversight in these places, 
as many terrible exposures of the past few years prove. We need 
that trustees and benefactors should not think their work ended 
when they have signed their check and employed superintendents 
and assistants. We need that in every work there should be a band 
of watchers, as in the State Charities Aid Association of New York, 
keenly interested to see that always in the relief ministered should be 
present something of the spirit of Christ, and not the very possible 
indifference or harshness of well-paid employees grown callous by 
years of routine. As Madame Roland said of Liberty, so we may 
sometimes say of Charity: “ How many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” “I am not wholly convinced by what you say,” said a man 
with whom a Christian had been talking; “ but one thing puzzles me, 
and makes me feel a power in what you tell me: it is that you should 
care enough for me to take all this trouble, and to labor with me as 
if you cared for my soul.” Ay, that is a power every man must feel, 
—a power, let us pray, that will increase its scope among the unchris- 
tian classes of our cities and land. It is such a power, I believe, 
that is to make glorious the Christianity of the future; for that 
Christianity, if it is to do its work, cannot afford to be a narrower, 
less eager thing than the intense life it will have to deal with. It 
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will be false to its Master if in the lives of its children it shall not 
stand ready to go, like Elisha, and interpret in personal intercourse 
the Voice of God to man. 

And what is all this except to say that glorious is the power of a 
sanctified enthusiasm? That power underlies all effective work for the 
redemption of men. For, to raise the dead, we must first ourselves be 
raised. “* Omne vivum ex vivo” is the law of moral and spiritual as 
well as of all physical life. To be filled with God, that is the literal 
meaning of enthusiasm. Men of the world sneer at it, but the souls 
that have loving enthusiasm are the salt that saves the world. For 
they are the only souls that forget themselves, that rise triumphant 
over the power of these vile bodies and this selfish scheming, and 
that are filled with a divine desire to bring their own mastery by great 
truths, their own revelation of the love and goodness of God, their 
own ambition for progress and light, to bear upon the sordid, sluggish 
souls about them. And every soul as well as every age that is 
redeemed must be uplifted by some life that has a message for it, 
unconsciously or not, and that says to it with transfiguring power, 
“You are meant for something better than you dream,— you are a 
prince royal of the blood of heaven.” Nature cannot teach us this. 
Man refuses to listen to her, full as she is of appeals to all that is best 
within him. Sings Lowell : — 


“ Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives: 
Its arms outstretched, the Druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite, 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea.” 


Ay, wonderful voices those! but the human heart answers not, 
and responds only when through some other life it hears sounding 
the audible Voice of God. 

Finally, friends and fellow-workers, let me bid you mark how em- 
phatically this truth overarches with its rainbow span the deliberations 
of this great congress of charities, which has been so hospitably made 
welcome to Baltimore this past week, and to this noble church to-day. 
[t is a congress held in the name of Science,— but of Science how 
vainly, if above that proud name is not writ in still larger letters the 
more prevailing name of Love! Just as behind the complicated 
theory of our Constitution there lies the unexpressed truth that it can 
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only be enforced if the sovereign States are justly treated in it, and 
have learned to love it, so must we feel that no charity and no 
correction is possible, or avails one iota with the millions of human 
souls to whom we minister as either evangels or disciplinarians, unless 
each soul pass out into the world again softened, penetrated, strength 
ened, by the conviction that it has value in the eyes of God and in the 
heart of man. “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power,” 
says the Psalmist. The world is but just beginning to learn that 
willingness is the only foundation of any permanent power that is to 
avail for good, and that willingness comes through a heart touched by 
other hearts about it. The age of authority is fading: the age of 
persuasion is opening. There is not any land or age that needs to 
realize this so keenly as ours ; for ours is the coming together of the 
nations, and here is “the meeting of the waters.” No irresistible 
central authority, venerable with antiquity, controls us; there is no 
common mother church, hoary with ancestral associations, no long 
centuries of a varied history that have welded still closer together a 
homogeneous people of one blood in the thousand memories of 
common triumphs and defeats. There is but one solvent that can 
cause to flow together and mingle as one this “great multitude 
which no man could number, of all nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues.’ It consists in the recognition, each toward each, of 
mutual helpfulness, that outstretched hand, that personal contact and 
individual kindliness, that conviction that even the worst men have in 
them some point at which the better nature can be touched, which 
we sum up, whatever be its varied manifestations, in the one word 
“Love.” Behind all the problems with which this Conference is 
grappling,— problems which, I venture to say, have a more important 
bearing on the future of America than the deliberations of Congress, 
—let there lie this conviction of the absolute necessity, in all our 
dealings with the unfortunate or the criminal, of the inspired person- 
ality of earnest men and women. We are told of that magnificent 
Christian pastor, Norman McLeod, that when he was borne to his 
grave through the streets of Glasgow, followed by a dense multitude 
of mourners, one laboring-man on the sidewalk was heard to say to 
another, “There goes Norman McLeod; and, if he had done no more 
than what he did for my soul, he would shine as the stars forever.” 
Oh, so of all who show their brotherhood in God to stunted, dwarfed, 
neglected human souls! We shall only know who they are, and what 
glorious fruit has ripened through their patient and world-forgotten 


labors, when one day we shall see them shining in God’s heavens, 
like the stars, forever. 
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Charity Organisation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY NATHANIEL S. ROSENAU, CHAIRMAN, 


After an existence of more than twenty years in England and of 
twelve years in this country, the assertion may safely be made that 
charity organization needs no argument to prove its usefulness ; and 
it may be regarded as a living factor in our social life which will 
remain with us for many years to come. ‘This report, therefore, will 
deal with the present condition of the movement in this country, and 
may contain a few suggestions as to its betterment. 


STATUS OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES IN AMERICA, 


So far as can be learned, there are at present seventy-eight socie- 
ties in the United States, operated under what are now recognized as 
charity organization methods either wholly or in part. It is very 
difficult to draw the line between those which may be termed strictly 
charity organization societies and those which are so only partially. 
During the year, the societies of Altoona, Penn., Dedham, Mass., and 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., passed out of existence, and that of Harrisburg, 
Penn., suspended its operations temporarily. As an offset to this 
loss, new societies were organized in Lockport, N.Y., Albany, N.Y., 
Auburn, Me., and Mansfield, Onio. 


INDIVIDUALS INTERESTED. 


The cities in which the seventy-eight societies exist have a popula- 
tion of 11,050,000. It is somewhat unfortunate that all these societies 
did not respond to the request for statistics of their work. We have, 
however, partial reports from thirty-seven societies existing in cities 
with an aggregate population of 8,502,000, ‘These societies employ 
174 paid officers, and have enrolled 2,917 friendly visitors and 1,767 
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officers and other workers, a total of 4,858 persons to cope with the 
enormous pauperism which must exist in the population represented. 
Thirty-two societies, representing a population of 7,239,000, report 
that 10,231 individuals contributed to their funds, showing that only 
one in 713 persons was financially interested in the organization of 
charity. Thirty-six societies, representing a population of 8,302,000, 
report their expenditures for the year to have been $172,167. ‘The 
voluntary tax for charity organization, therefore, was but a trifle over 
two cents per capita of the population. 

And the prospect of more general interest in the movement to 
organize charity does not seem very encouraging. For nineteen 
societies report their supply of workers as stationary, one as decreas- 
ing, while only sixteen report the supply increasing. 


CO-OPERATION, 


Reports have been received from twenty-four societies, representing 
a population of 6,708,000, on this important subject. A summary of 
the reports shows that 55 per cent. of the charitable societies existing 
in these twenty-four cities, 614 per cent. of the institutions, 432 per 
cent. of the churches, 394 per cent. of the private individuals, and 
70% per cent. of the public officials engaged in the distribution of re- 
lief co-operate with the societies. The outlook in this direction ap- 
pears quite favorable; for fourteen societies report co-operation as 
increasing, while only eight report it stationary, and two make no 
report. 

In this connection, it is a noteworthy fact that five cities report 
co-operation from charitable societies perfect; six report perfect co- 
operation from institutions; one reports perfect co-operation from 
churches ; two report perfect co-operation from officials ; while ten 
have accomplished perfection in the registration of official relief. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 


The statistics of twenty-six societies seem sufficiently reliable as 
the basis of an estimate of what organized charity has accomplished 
during the past year. They report that relief was not deserved or 
unnecessary in 5,821 cases, and that they exposed or suppressed 
1,560 frauds, while through their work 1,807 families were made 
independent of relief or assistance of any kind. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon these results from the standpoint of morality. They 
are their own best argument. But, should the economist or practical 
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isiness man inquire into them, it may be well to meet him witha 
statement of cost. On the basis of the expenditures of the twenty-six 
societies reporting, it cost $23.32 each to ferret out the frauds and 

prevent the unworthy from obtaining assistance. On the same 
basis, it cost $95.27 each to make the 1,807 families self-supporting. 


While the cost for work with all classes was $18.74 each. If we 
use Mr. Edward Atkinson’s figures of the difference in economic 
value between a wage-earner and a pauper, it will readily be seen 
+ that, on a practical business basis, charity organization has been an 
exceedingly good financial investment. 

If the active interest in the movement to organize charity does not 
increase, as it should, and headway is slow in securing co-operation, 
we may still be consoled by its growing popularity. The following 
i societies report that they are received with enlarged favor in their 
me respective cities: Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Detroit, Fall River, 
Mass., Lafayette, Ind., New Haven, Conn., New York City, Port- 
Fe land, Me., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., and Syracuse, N.Y. 
This is evinced in Boston by the receipt of a few small legacies. 


a Detroit reports that it has no trouble to get money. Lafayette says 
that the township trustees submit many cases to the society for de- 
4 cision. New Haven reports that funds are freely given to the 
society. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION AND PRIVATE CHARITY. 


. The cold figures presented by the societies do not indicate nearly 
; 4 what they have accomplished in charity work. It is not alone the 
actual dealing with the poor that produces good results, but the 
general education of the community in proper charitable meth- 
ods reaches far more widely. It is pleasant, therefore, to find 
that Davenport, Ia., Louisville, Ky., New York City, and Salem, 
fl N.J., report a marked betterment in the administration of private 
charity. Portland, Me., announces a decided improvement in the 
administration of official relief. Fall River, Mass., expects to obtain 
an appointive board of overseers of the poor; and Syracuse, N.Y., 
announces that pauperism is perceptibly diminishing and official out- 
door relief has been greatly reduced. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES. 


Many societies are at work widening their influence on local 
charitable work. Buffalo, Boston, Cincinnati, and Detroit report 
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the organization of local conferences of charities, and Denver an- 
nounces the formation of a State conference. The good results of 
such meetings are unquestionable; and each charity organization 
society can do no better work, both for its own advancement and the 
cause of charity in general, than by organizing and fostering a sim- 
ilar conference. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The educational work which has been referred to in previous 
reports of this committee is increasing in extent. Organized charity 
was considered of sufficient importance for a separate address before 
the National Convention of Christian Workers, held at Buffalo last 
October. In Brooklyn, twenty-four addresses by persons connecied 
with the Bureau of Charities of that city were given in different 
churches, and regular courses of lectures were delivered at the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, at Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Vanderbilt University, Bryn Mawr College, Ogontz, and the 
State Universities of Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


ScoPpE OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 


There seem to be widely varying opinions as to exactly what is the 
proper function of a charity organization society. In some cities it 
is regarded as indispensable that the societies should give relief ; in 
others, that, if they do not give relief, they should at least carry on 
provident schemes to assist them in their work ; while others, again, 
deem it proper to disburse absolutely no relief. We think it may be 
asserted safely that those societies which disburse relief in large 
cities do so rather from fear of the odium which first attaches to 
any non-relief-giving society operating under a title which includes 
“charity” in its words or meaning than from any other reason, 
and that in a large city, where relief agencies already exist, a charity 
organization society will succeed best which gives no relief. 

It would seem unnecessary to rehearse the arguments that have 
often been presented in support of this last assertion ; for it is self- 
evident that a society in a large community, which aims to become 
the clearing-house and the helping hand of every charitable aggrega- 
tion and individual, will be certain to offend some one or other if it 
give relief from its own funds. There is plenty of work in the proper 
organization of charity, in the thorough investigation of cases, and in 
directing the work of friendly visiting, to keep busy any society in a 
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larre community. The relief-giving should be left to such societies 
as exist for that purpose, and to such individuals as may be inter- 


ested in charitable work ; for the assumption of relief-giving by any 


central society eliminates the contact of giver and recipient which 
organized charity tries to produce. 

In a small community where the various forms of charitable effort 
are not organized, so general a rule as has been laid downemay not 
ipply. It is well enough for a society to have naught to do with actual 
relief-giving, because there certainly may be found individuals enough 
to do this work. But, in the direction of provident schemes, it might 
be wiser for the charity organization society to be the centre about 
which they will be collected. 

For nothing can be more unfortunate in a little town than the 
undue multiplication of charitable enterprises. It causes a division of 
workers and an unnecessary financial drain on charitable individuals 
which must injure each institution. It would seem better that the 
plan of the Bridgeport (Conn.) society should be followed, which has 
just bought a home and proposes to establish in it a day nursery, 
a provident laundry, a women’s employment bureau, a girls’ sewing 
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ub, a kitchen garden, a sewing-school, and cooking classes. The 
general work of the society in Bridgeport cannot occupy much of the 
time of its officials. ‘They can easily lend directory attention, at least, 
to these various enterprises; and by drawing in different individuals 
interested in their various schemes they will bring together a band of 
workers with a distinct esprit de corps, which will help materially the 


introduction and preservation of the methods of scientific charity. 


STATISTICS. 

The statistics received in connection with the preparation of this 
report are eminently unsatisfactory. Some of them appear unre- 
liable on their face, and the bases of all of them seem so radically 
different that no reliable tables can be presented. 

At the Conference of Charities in Buffalo, the representatives of 
the various societies adopted a blank for the collection of statistics, 
which was designed to be used by all the societies of the country. 
Twenty-seven societies agreed to use these blanks, but only eight 
appear to have lived up to their agreement. With this small result 
in hand, it is not worth while to attempt any investigation either as to 
the work of charity organization in general, as to the causes of pau- 
perism or as to the direct results of charity work. There is a de- 
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cided need for reliable statistics with regard to the poor and pau- 
perism, and there is no better vehicle for conveying such information 
than a charity organization society. All of the societies are at work 
trying to reduce pauperism, and all are succeeding in a measure, 
But nobody has yet been able to lay down a general rule for work ; 
nobody has yet been able to give general causes for destitution, be- 
cause no reliable figures, covering any considerable portion of our 
population, have yet been furnished upon which premises can be 
based. 

A cardinal principle of scientific charity is to search out causes of 
distress, in order that work may be begun at the foundation of 
the trouble. Yet, with all the facilities and opportunities in the hands 
of the seventy-eight societies in the United States, nothing has ever 
been given to the economist of sufficient basic value for the study of 
sources of poverty. 

The blanks as prepared by the New York society, pursuant to the 
resolution of the meeting at Buffalo, are inexpensive, and the labor of 
filling them out from week to week is not great; and we urge, with 
the utmost earnestness, that every society in the country should at 
once devote its attention to this work, which is by no means the 
least important it can perform. 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


It has been stated that seventy-eight societies in American cities 
are laboring with the poor on charity organization lines. Could the 
number of poor in these different cities be kept stationary, there is no 
doubt that in time the societies would accomplish all that they set out 
to do. But according to the census of 1880 there were 227 Ameri- 
can cities with upwards of 10,000 population. Therefore, it appears 
that 149 cities in America are engaged still in charitable work on the 
old lines, and probably manufacturing paupers as rapidly as they are 
being suppressed in the other 78 cities. 

The pauper is a nomad by nature. He travels from one place 
to another, and his progeny are scattered over the face of the earth; 
and time and again they drift to the cities which are organized in 
charitable work and there add to the burden of labor. Besides, 
of the seventy-eight societies of which we have cognizance, many are 
in a drooping state, many are using fallacious methods, and all un- 
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ubtedly need the stimulus and help which come from contact with 
experienced charity workers. It would seem, therefore, to be high 

. e that the societies should organize some systematic method of 
encouraging the creation of societies in communities where they do 

‘t now exist, and of assisting those societies which need help in one 
way or another. 

From returns presented by twenty-four societies, it appears that 
ibout forty-four per cent. of the paupers in their cities are of Ameri- 
can birth. The studies which have been made into the history of 
pauper families indicate that they arise largely in small communities, 
and ultimately drift to the larger ones. The 149 cities which are 
without charity organization are mostly small communities, and they 
are helping to maintain this large percentage of home-grown paupers. 
(he large cities have enough to do in caring for the 56 per cent. of 
paupers who are foreign born, for it is to them that the indigent alien 
first makes his way. The American pauper should be cared for 
where he originates. 

If the battle against pauperism is to begin at all, it should begin 
in the small community, at the root of the evil; and the societies of 
the larger cities could spend their means and devote their labors, with 
fully as much profit in immediate results and much larger profit 
in future effects, to the work of stimulating the establishment of 
co-operating associations in every community in America. 


STATISTICS: 
THEIR VALUE IN CHARITY ORGANIZATION WORK 


BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


The portion of the report of the chairman of this committee which 
suggests the value of statistics in the study of social questions 
deserves to be emphasized. It hardly seems possible to say too much 
in favor of collating all such statistics as will throw light upon the 
causes, the present condition, and the wisest treatment of poverty and 
pauperism ; yet it is painfully true that many earnest and benevolent 
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administrators of charity are not only indifferent to their use, but 
oppose the necessary expenditures of means and labor as foolish, 
fanciful extravagance. But can charity be love without wisdom? 
Can it be wise without a thorough knowledge of all component facts ? 
Can it have those facts in instructive shape without systematic col- 
lection and a competent, discerning analysis of them ? 

Statistics are the link which convert theoretical science to the 
practical uses of life, and correct the errors of speculative generali- 
zations. While theory is the process by which research discovers 
law, facts are the test whether the theory be true or false. Also, 
when intelligently gathered and examined, statistics record the prog- 
ress of institutions intended to give effect to social laws, and make 
apparent the causes of their successes and failures. 

The function of sociology is to bring to light the lines upon which 
human interests should be developed in order to secure the best con- 
ditions of life ; and so it has now come to be recognized as pre-emi- 
nently a study of collated details, a scrutiny not only of isolated, but 
of classified facts. ‘Thus it teaches us what we are already doing by 
right methods and what by wrong ones, and points out the reforma- 
tion of the latter. 

Every effectual reform must be founded on insight into the law of 
details which connects and explains them. Thus we must know what 
we want before we can know how to supply it. Hence, as some one 
pithily says, “ The political economist pilots the Ship of State, while 
the statistician holds the lead line.” Dr. Chalmers affirms, “ Labors 
and researches in statistics I hold in very high estimation: they fur- 
nish political economy with its best materials.” In this age, the force 
of statistics in other departments of human interests is far from being 
denied ; and all sorts of writers and speakers on social topics now 
bolster up their arguments with huge arrays of them. But the uses 
made of them are so various, and the conclusions drawn from them 
so contradictory, that many have come to believe that, after all, 
figures will lie. As an illustration how men collate facts solely to 
prove what they set out to show, and how sometimes their range of 
study is so limited that they do not perceive in this complex and 
shifting life of to-day that a larger collection of details will modify 
and perhaps reverse all their processes, Professor Richard T. Ely of 
Baltimore may be quoted. He says, in the last April Century: 
“When we find men belonging to the same school of political econ- 
omy, in arguments 0” commercial policy, arriving at the conclusion that 
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the labor-cost of manufactured articles is but 18 or 20 per cent. of 
the entire cost, and then by similar processes in arguments on labor 
and capital endeavoring to convince us that labor receives over go 
per cent. of the product, we are justified in exercising a wholesome 
scepticism in regard to the value of all these statistics. ‘The truth is 
that as a whole they are not worth the paper on which they are 
written.” 

[he trouble in America lies chiefly in the fact that the gathering 
of statistics is a new art, and that the data are only in a very limited 
way either authentic or complete. It is as much of an art as botany 
or law. There is nothing in the United States to-day that so per- 
plexes and hinders the economist and sociologist, or misleads legisla- 
tion, or which starts benevolence on so many false ventures, as the 
absence of ample and trustworthy statistics. Details should be 
cathered, not to prove a proposition, but to start one; and are of use 
only when scientifically studied by disinterested minds of wide, pro- 
longed, and disciplined experience. Hence the comparatively recent 
movement in our more intelligent States, and by the general govern- 
ment, to create special bureaus to gather statistics of labor, crime, 
agriculture, etc. 

Perhaps, in all the efforts of the times to find out right rules of 
conduct between man and man, none suffer more from the lack of 
trustworthy data than those directed toward general charity. De- 
tached or local sets of facts were gathered at first, and, when scruti- 
nized, gave surprising results. But it was the admitted need of more 
authentic knowledge which called Charity Organization into existence, 


and bade it apply itself first and foremost to investigation. The 
promoters of the movement saw that the sorrows of millions of fellow- 
creatures, depressed in the midst of unexampled wealth and prosper- 
ity, could not be healed until their miseries were measured, traced 


home, and the inexorable laws of social deterioration or restitution 
discovered. 


It is no argument, then, against statistics that they must be used 
intelligently. So must fire and steam and water, which as masters 
are mischievous, as servants are indispensable. The more difficult 
statistics are to understand, the more need of understanding them. 
An ignorant presentation of them would pervert the vision ; while an 
intelligent formulation and arrangement would clear the insight, and 
make plain the solution of many vexed problems. 

The State is doing much to comprehend and regulate the police 
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and charitable work which it undertakes; but private or voluntary 
charity still holds meagre results in its inefficient hands. Few reli 
able sets of facts have been gathered by it, because so much of this 
branch of benevolent work is still segregated, shifting, self-sufficient, 
discordant. Where hospitals and institutions make methodical] 
exhibits of their work, it is rare that any two agree in form and 
classes of facts, or that any comparisons of them are made; and 
hence upon them are still grafted many grave abuses and impositions. 

Relief societies continue year after year, seeming to ask no clearer 
insight into the true mode of suppressing desertions of families, 
dealing with drunkenness, adjusting labor, or treating with shiftless- 
ness and trampery. Such questions as how far immigration is 
accountable for existing pauperism, what are the precise bearings of 
insanitation and improvidence upon poverty, etc., apparently little 
trouble their councils. Learning no lessons, no steps are taken to 
restrict the dreadful consequences of erroneous methods; and so 
these consequences are multiplied for lack of that consideration 
which, if ignored in business, would soon relegate the actors to 
bankruptcy and financial disgrace. 

The Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, in an address before the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York, said that, when we 
attempt to solve physical or economical problems, “we apply the 
inductive theory, which has given us the discoveries of science, and 
the triumphs of ingenuity, making our time the wonder of the ages. 
That is the method which is to be adopted in dealing with the evils 
of society. They are to be studied in detail. We must go into the 
tenements and cellars and garrets, where we can talk to the individ- 
ual as this society wisely does, and find out what brought him there 
and made him what he is, and then slowly the truth will begin to 
appear; and then, by a comparison of the facts observed by this 
society with those in Boston and London, all equally engaged in the 
same pursuit,— then slowly, but surely, will come out, not merely the 
law which should govern the reformation, but by degrees the practi- 
cal method of bringing it about. There is no royal road to learning, 
there is no royal road to charity. If we walk out in the streets and 
scatter our fortunes, we know we have only done an evil. What is 
needed is first a knowledge of the facts, a careful consideration of 
their nature, an honest desire and determination to find the remedy, 
and then, when we have found it, to make it apparent to the rich that, 
unless they apply it, they are digging their own ruin.” 
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\nd again: “The method of close observation and patient research 
will be applied to the solution of this problem of the ages. Facts 
will be collected, compared, and differentiated. All charitable organi- 
zations will co-operate ; and at length the truth will begin to appear, 
and the world will bless the unknown benefactor who has brought 
scientific methods to bear upon a subject which heretofore has been 
supposed to belong exclusively to the domain of morals.” 

It is probable that the registration and investigation apparatus of 
Charity Organization, as a means of associated work in the field of 
voluntary beneficence, meets with indifference because its real pur- 
pose is misunderstood. It was never intended to be primarily a 
detective mechanism for labelling impostors and curtailing their 
opportunities ; nor was it designed to reduce the cost to the commu- 
nity of supporting the unfortunate and vicious. Indeed, it has been 
distinctly foreseen that the results might call upon us for more 
arduous effort and even a larger generosity of time and purse. Nor 
was it dreamed that the beneficiary would be lost to personal sym- 
pathy through hard scientific classifications, to each group of which 
might be dosed out its particular remedy. -All this is the exact 
opposite of the fact. The apparatus was designed in pity and solici- 
tude, not for the public, but for the miserable. It is contrived to 
follow the individual, so that he can no longer secrete himself from 
sympathy, but shal! stand before us in his true habiliments, mutely 
saying to a larger wisdom and faith than his own, “ Here is my 
wretchedness: can you, will you, save me?” From knowledge of 
the individual it means to go on to the law both of ruin and of 
restoration. Nor does it claim for its managers a superior skill in 
dealing with social evils. Rather it says to the benevolent world: 
“ Here are all these lame and impotent in body or mind,— all living 
human beings. Come, let us understand them and help them.” It 
garners information, not for its archives, but for all who will use it for 
the benefit of humanity. Whenever voluntary charity awakens to its 
responsibility, and disinterestedly addresses itself to the gigantic task 
before it, it will have recourse to measures like those of Charity 
Organization, demanding not juggling, scant, delusive figures, but 
hard-sought, authentic, wisely differentiated statistics, each figure 
standing for a visible human soul. 
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THE UTILITY OF ORGANIZED CHARITY IN AN 
EMERGENCY. 


BY HANNAH M. TODD, REGISTRAR OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF 
LYNN, MASS. 


In the ordinary field of charitable and philanthropic work, the 
value of organized charity depends largely on the degree of co-opera- 
tion secured with relief-giving societies and individuals; but in an 
emergency the application of the system and its adherence to princi- 
ples are the test of its efficiency. 

The Associated Charities of Lynn was organized in 1885. For 
four years we had been winning our way in public favor, the degree 
of co-operation had steadily increased, and the peopie had be- 
come acquainted with our principles and methods, when, just as 
the society had entered on the fifth year of its existence, we were 
confronted by an emergency which was a severe trial of our organi- 
zation and system. Tuesday, November 26, a most disastrous fire 
occurred in the shoe-manufacturing section of our city, just as the 
shoe business, upon which Lynn is largely dependent, was opening 
with prospects for a good season of activity, after a long period 
of business depression. The fire swept an area of twenty-five acres, 
exclusive of streets, destroying fifty per cent. of the shoe-manufact- 
uring capacity, depriving upwards of seven thousand persons of em- 
ployment, and rendering one hundred and _ seventy-five families 
homeless. It was estimated that in value one-fourteenth of the 
buildings of the city was destroyed. 

The fire originated in a large shoe manufactory. It broke out at 
about noon, when fortunately most of the operatives had left the 
factory, otherwise there must have been a list of casualties and 
accidents to add to the terrible disaster. The fire continued to rage 
until midnight, when it was brought under control. It was impossi- 
ble to save much property, as the fire spread rapidly, and its course 
was completely changed by a capricious wind. 

This calamity fell heaviest on the poor, as the dwellings destroyed 
were largely tenement houses occupied by the poorer classes, or 
houses owned by hard-working people and heavily mortgaged. 
Many of these families, besides losing their homes, were deprived 
of employment. 
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he loss to the business men is largely covered by insurance ; but 
the loss to the poor is total, as there is no insurance on labor, and 
their household effects are seldom insured at all. 

A large number of the burned out families were known to the 
Associated Charities, so that their condition was readily conceived 
and their needs quickly realized. While the fire was in progress, 
the registrar of the society, in company with the superintendent of 
the Women’s Union for Christian Work, the only paid agents of gen- 
eral charitable work in the city, made a hasty survey of the situation, 
and outlined a plan of work. Many of the families were seen, and 
assured of our interest and our plans for their temporary aid. Their 
appreciation of the sympathy of those who knew their lives and 
could understand their situation was most touching. 

A rough estimate was made of families needing shelter, many of 
them having found temporary homes with friends or their more fort- 
unate neighbors. Rooms for women and children were engaged in 
various boarding-houses. Our accommodations were quickly ex- 
hausted ; and, as the evening came on, it became evident that shelter 
must be provided in the immediate vicinity of the disaster, and a 
school-house was opened, by order of the mayor, and furnished with 
mattresses and blankets. At the suggestion of the mayor, with whom 
we were in consultation and co-operation, our rooms were kept open 
all night, and applicants were furnished with lodgings. 

During the night, details of work were arranged, so that in the 
morning we were p.epared for active systematic execution. 

The Associated Charities volunteered to supply food to the needy 
until relief work should be organized by the city ; and, with the assist- 
ance of the First Methodist Episcopal Society, hot soups, coffee, 
beans, etc., were prepared in their church, and supplied from there 
on our orders. 

It was decided by our committee that, as Thursday was Thanks- 
giving and a holiday, it would be best to furnish a general dinner 
for the sufferers by the fire. The Father Mathew Society offered 
us the use of their hall, and the service of their members, for this 
purpose. Notice was given that such a dinner would be served, 
and contributions of cooked food were solicited. One hundred and 
seventy-five persons partook of the dinner, and baskets of food were 
sent to those unable to attend. The contributions were so generous 
that the next morning one hundred and fifty families were supplied 
with food in quantities sufficient to last them two days, after which 
they were provided by the Citizens’ Relief Fund. 
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This emergency, which we keenly felt would test the efficiency of 
our work, brought us renewed evidence of the confidence of the 
people, and their recognition of our society as a bureau of informa. 
tion and an association of charitable agencies. We were overcome 
for a time by an embarrassment of riches in the offers of assistance 
which came pouring in on all sides,— clerical workers, visitors, physi- 
cians, offers of homes, as well as financial help, were quickly forth- 
coming. All the workers were needed, however, and as rapidly as 
possible this assistance was utilized ; though it required much care 
to organize and direct such a force of volunteers. 

At noon of the day following the fire, a meeting of citizens called 
by the mayor was held. This was the beginning of organization for 
relief on the part of the city, but it was not until the following 
Monday, six days after the fire, that active work was entered into by 
the Citizens’ Relief Committee. In the mean time, the Associated 
Charities had prepared application blanks, of which the following is 
a form : — 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, 
LYNN, 18 
Name, 
Former residence, 
Present residence, 
Permanent or temporary, 
No. of children, 
What destroyed, 
How many of family lost employment by fire ? 
Employment, 
Where employed, 
Value of property destroyed, 
Was furniture owned or on instalments ? 
Any insurance ? 
Remarks, 


Upwards of two hundred applications had been already registered 
and investigated, volunteers having been sent out to verify the state- 
ments of the applicants. At this early and chaotic stage of the work, 
valuable assistance was given by a corps of experienced workers 
from the Boston Associated Charities, who, at the timely sugges- 
tion of the General Secretary of that society, volunteered their ser- 
vices. The fact of their experience and training inspired us with 
confidence, and they were of incalculable service in reducing the 
work to a system and directing volunteers. 

At the suggestion of the Superintendent of Schools, clothing was 
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collected in every school in the city, and sent to us for distribution ; 
and the higher grades sent very generous collections of money, which 
was made the basis of an emergency fund, from which expenses 
incurred previous to the organization of the Relief Committee were 
paid. While the Relief Committee was effecting an organization, we 
were called in conference. They were informed of the methods of 
registration and investigation which we had adopted, the extent of 
the work done, and the system effected ; the machinery of the society 
and service of its workers were placed at their disposal. This offer 
was accepted ; and the office of the Associated Charities was made 
the headquarters of the Relief Committee, they taking up the work 
at the point to which we had carried it, and the system and co-opera- 
tion then adopted has been continued during the work. In arrang- 
ing the details, the committee divided the work under four heads, as 
follows: Registration, Investigation, Recommendation, and Relief,— 
the work of registration and relief to be in charge of the committee, 
and that of investigation and recommendation were assigned to the 
Associated Charities. In the first rush of the work, it was impossi- 
ble to have more than a surface investigation ; but it was sufficient 
to form the basis of decision in an emergency. It was our policy 
to have every application investigated before relief was rendered. 
This caused but a few hours’ delay, and the results warranted it. 

In addition to the application blanks, registration cards were used, 
so that with the history was kept a complete record of the aid given, 
information gathered, decisions made, and judgment of any member 
of the committee or their co-operators. This method simplified the 
work to such an extent that, after the first few weeks, when registra- 
tion had practically ceased and the work was largely duplicate orders, 
any one member of the committee could easily receive all the appli- 
cants, and decide on their orders, as he could gather at a glance all 
information, aid given, and previous judgment, thus saving a series 
of questions which might otherwise have been asked by the various 
members of the committee each time a person applied. 

Friendly visiting is one of the principal tenets of Associated Chari- 
ties, and has justly been called the heart of the work. In this emer- 
gency, it seemed of first importance that the families burned out and 
aided should be looked after by a friendly visitor until they were on 
their feet again, that suffering on the one hand and pauperization on 
the other should be guarded against. Our corps of visitors was of 
great assistance through their experience, but wholly inadequate to 
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the need. ‘The following circular letter was sent to the clergymen of 
the various churches : — 


My dear Sir,— The Associated Charities, of which you are by its 
constitution a member, is acting in connection with the Citizens’ 
Relief Committee to relieve the present distress, and to rehabilitate 
the homes that have been destroyed. We would be glad to have you 
send, say, six of your experienced workers, that we may put one in 
charge of each family to advise, oversee, and direct the restoration of 
the home. Those who will undertake this work are requested to 
report at the office of the Associated Charities, No. 5 Lee Hall. 
The object is not only to at once relieve distress, but to permanently 
better the condition of these families so far as possible. 

(Signed) 


The response to this letter was very prompt, and in less than 
one week one hundred visitors were enrolled. It was some time 
before the visitors were assigned families, as it was important to use 
our best judgment, and some knowledge of the family and adaptabil- 
ity of the visitor was necessary to secure good results. This phase 
of the work was introduced with some trepidation, as the visitors 
were, for the most part, inexperienced in systematic visiting, and 
uneducated in the value of sustained friendly relation. Moreover, 
the Relief Committee were not unanimously favorable to the plan; 
and we felt that any mistake, lack of judgment or tact on the part of 
the visitor, would seriously reflect on the system. After families had 
been assigned, a conference of visitors was held, and the general 
principles of the work explained. Fortnightly meetings have been 
held, called emergency conferences, at which the visitors have re- 
ported the condition and prospects of the families. These reports 
were transferred to the registration cards, and accepted as the basis 
of decision for the continuance or discontinuance of relief. 

One member of the committee, in speaking of the work of friendly 
visiting, said — and I have no doubt he voiced the opinion of others — 
he thought it was an intrusion to send people to visit these families in 
their homes simply because they have been overwhelmed by disaster. 
When I first entered the work of organized charity, I felt the same, 
and theoretically recognize the force of the objection ; but, practically, 
it is never considered an intrusion by the family visited, though it is 
a work requiring judgment, delicate tact, and sympathy. 

The disaster made the entrée of a stranger’s home easy and natu- 
ral, It was a common calamity, there were few that had not been 
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affected by it in a greater or less degree, and it was a perfectly 
natural desire to sympathize with those most seriously affected, and 
aid in re-establishing their homes. The results have exceeded our 
expectations, and the pleasure expressed by many of the families 
visited has been sufficient testimony of the value of the work. In 
cases where the family was unknown to us except through the emer- 
gency, and where friendly interest seemed essential, we inquired if 
they would not like to have some one who had more time than we 
visit them. Invariably, there was a cordial assent, with a brightening 
face; and often persons coming to the office would speak of the call 
and interest of the visitor with a great deal of pleasure. If this visit- 
ing had been of no special value to the Citizens’ Relief Committee, 
we should still feel more than paid for the work, as it was of great 
service to the families. Nothing but personal friendly relations with 
the poor can give any conception of the narrowness of their lives and 
the meagreness of their opportunities, and how grateful they are for 
the interest of one who lives a broader life. 

The Relief Committee is composed of business men, inexperienced 
in the work of relief ; but they have labored most faithfully, giving aid 
generously, but judiciously, and with constant thought for the perma- 
nent improvement of the families aided. They have recognized the 
value of adequate relief, and have dispensed the same with discrimi- 
nation. As far as known there has been no suffering that it was 
possible to prevent, and visitors have unanimously reported that 
families were comfortably provided for. 

There have been about fifteen hundred applications registered, a 
large portion of which represented families, aggregating 


about five 
thousand persons. 


About ninety-nine per cent. of the applicants 
were aided at least once ; several families were furnished transporta- 
tion to other cities, where there was opportunity for employment. 

Some of the burned out shoe manufacturers secured factories in 
other cities ; still others erected temporary structures in our own city, 
thus giving their workmen employment in a few weeks. 

The fund for relief was about seventy thousand dollars ($70,000), 
and in the first three months forty thousand dollars ($40,000) were 
expended. All aid was given by orders. 

As the applicants came in large numbers each day, it was impos- 
sible to attend to their needs immediately upon their arrival. 
were therefore given numbers, and were served in regular order. 

As a rule, the recipients came to the office weekly, and were sup- 
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plied with orders for groceries, fuel (and in many cases rent), accord- 
ing to their needs, until they procured work, or until for some other 
cause aid was discontinued. 

One hundred and seventy-five families were supplied with house- 
hold furniture, which, in most cases, practically re-established their 
homes ; while in many cases the family were more comfortably sit- 
uated than before the disaster. 

The distribution of clothing was made a special department; and 
everything was given out from one general source of supply on 
signed orders from headquarters, specifying the articles to be pro- 
vided. This work of distributing clothing was in charge of volun- 
teers, and continued five months. 

One of the most helpful forms of relief was found to be the pay- 
ment of rent, and this was done to a considerable extent. A double 
purpose was thus served, keeping a shelter for the family and giving 
them a chance to begin work free from debt, as well as giving to the 
owner of the house his due, the owners in many cases being people 
who had invested their small earnings in real estate, and were 
dependent on their rents. 

In so extensive a work, dealing with so many people, there were, 
naturally, a number of fraudulent applications ; but, by careful inves. 
tigation and constant watchfulness, these were quickly discovered, so 
that the actual number of frauds perpetrated was very small. In 
these cases aid was at once discontinued, and in three instances 
the cash value of the aid received was returned to the committee. 

Having but one bureau of registration and relief simplified the 
work very much, preventing overlapping and fraud. 

Of the great evil which we feared might result from the creation of 
a fund,—namely, pauperization,—it is too early to speak; and our 
fears may not be realized. Every possible precaution has been taken 
to guard against it by means of friendly visiting, adequate relief, dis- 
continuance of relief at the earliest moment practicable, and avoiding 
duplications; but the fact of months of idleness and a fund for 
specific cases causes serious apprehension of demoralization. 

The aid rendered by the Associated Charities through their system 
was readily conceded by all. Its methods were easily adapted to the 
requirements of the emergency, and a corps of trained workers was 
at hand to direct the large number of untrained volunteers. The 
Citizens’ Relief Committee were thus enabled to begin work at once 
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in a systematic manner on a definite plan, thereby saving much valu- 
able time. 

[n writing this paper, I have tried to state the actual work done by 
the Associated Charities, and the application of the system to an 
emergency. As the relief work is still in progress, a report of the 
results of that work cannot be given at this writing. 


THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD: 
A LESSON IN THE VALUE OF ORGANIZED CHARITIES. 


BY L. S. EMERY, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Last year we paused before an awful calamity which appalled the 
civilized world. We turned our attention to it with a common inter- 
est. Local necessities were hushed in silence amidst the swelling 
excitement of a great and generous impulse. The beneficent re- 
sponse challenges precedent and the admiration of mankind. It 
was an event of the kind which will pass along down the ages as 
the calamity of the period. 

There were loss of life and loss of property so sudden and so dis- 
astrous that the distress call echoed and re-echoed all over the land. 
There was an outpouring of funds and of supplies matchless in 
proportion and grand in its educational effect. 

Johnstown was first flooded by water with terrible and heart-rend- 
ing effect, and it was next flooded with supplies so overwhelmingly 
that it needed experienced guidance in their distribution to prevent 
tremendous waste and terribly demoralizing effects. 

The need and advantages of organized charities are being recog- 
nized more and more throughout the entire civilized world, but the 
necessities and advantages of good organization and systematic work 
were never more fully exemplified than in this crisis; and to me it 
is assigned to discuss that theme,—I presume, because it was my 
fortune to be at Johnstown, and to be a careful observer of the 
methods which were adopted in relieving that stricken people, and to 
render my services in behalf of the District of Columbia’s Committee. 

Organized charity stands as a bulwark, protesting against a pau- 
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perizing process, urging and warning all good citizens to beware of 
the evil effects of unintelligent and indiscriminate alms-giving, and 
offering to work with all associations and persons in the prompt and 
adequate relief of real distress, and presenting the machinery for 
doing it in a quiet, prompt, healthful, delicate, and confidential! 
manner. 

It saves the citizens from the demoralizing effects of contributions 
from mass meetings, which are usually doled out by persons un- 
trained in such work, so indiscriminatingly as to do more harm than 
good by creating a scramble, and a stand-and-deliver system, to the 
persons that come first with the terrible picture of distress manu 
factured for the occasion. 

This careful discriminating process — this going into the homes of 
the poor confidentially by discreet men and women, this carefull) 
prepared list of the unfortunate, the honest as well as the dishonest, 
until we cover the field with a systematized, alphabetically arranged 
list, with the conditions of each noted upon cards and in ledgers,— 
saves the citizens and the public authorities much trouble and ex 
pense. It meets emergencies in trying seasons of the year, and 
consoles the consciences of those who are troubled about the condi- 
tion of the poor when the thermometer is at zero, because they are 
confident that the Associated Charities is upon the alert. 

It provides measures for the protection of citizens against impost- 
ure and duplication, and is a potent agency in helping the neglected 
poor properly, as well as being an economical agency for citizen tax- 
payers. 

These associations have grown steadily in the confidence of citi- 
zens everywhere ; and the successful management of them demands 
as much skill and ability as any other profession in life. 

Aid unskilfully given or a cold, heartless reference to another for 
the aid required may inflict a wound which would never heal, a loss 
of confidence and faith in the kindness of humanity, and a fatal crip- 
pling for all future usefulness to society and happiness to self. 

Aid skilfully, delicately, and confidentially given strikes home to the 
stricken heart, and inspires a confidence in the goodness of God and 
the kindly consideration of mankind. Courage and energy are re. 
kindled, so that, when health is restored and circumstances are more 
favorable, they are ready to resume their accustomed vocations in 
life and their places in society without cringing or a blush, with a 
consciousness that temporary straits have not been heralded about 
to their chagrin and hurt. 
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lo administer aid in this sk7lful, delicate, confidential way is a cardi- 
nal principle, the duty and the plan of these associations,—to place 
every man, woman, and child that needs aid and receives it in a 
; osition where they may face the world, and engage in its usual avo- 
cations without feeling that they are met constantly with the frowns 
and rebuffs of their fellow-men because they have been driven to a 
temporary strait and have been aided through it or tided over it. 
In this we differ from the public administration of charities and alms- 
siving to paupers, which puts them to a deeper shame and a more 
deplorable condition of pauperism; and, should we relax our en- 
ergies and loosen our methods by giving alms in the style and pub- 
licity of the ordinary methods of the administration of public charity, 
as we are often moved and urged to do, without skill, care, discre- 
tion, and delicacy, we should degenerate into a pauperizing agency. 

We are no longer meditating upon abstract theories in this enterprise, 
but are engaged in the active, energetic work of demonstrating 
theories which have been well settled by years of experience in suc 
cessful practice. 

Upon my arrival at Johnstown, my attention was at once attracted 
to the manner of the distribution from headquarters, both as to 
clothing and provisions. 

[wo windows were set apart from which clothing and shoes were 
eing thrown out over the heads of the crowd; and those having the 

ngest arms and stoutest backs seemed to be getting most of it 


, 
| 


without regard as to who they were or the suitableness of the gar- 
ments thrown out. I paused to observe this for a few minutes, and 


then passed along to the window and the door where the groceries 


were being doled out. Here, too, was a crowd of persons with bas- 
kets; and, as a basket was reached out, it would be filled without 
any note as to who they were, and the recipient would pass along. 
[ drew up close to the crowd, and heard several citizens remark, 
“Well, look there, any one can get these goods” ; and so it seemed 
to be, if they were strong enough to stand the crowd and the tedious 
waiting. Some women stood aloof from the crowd, crying, and, when 
asked what the matter was, replied that they could not stand that 
crowd and could get nothing. Some said they had been waiting 
since morning to get an opportunity to get up to the door or window 
to get something to carry away to eat. 

lhe chairman of the Relief Committee (who was not a resident) 
was sought, and his attention was called to the manner of distribu- 
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tion ; but he would not listen to any suggestion touching a change in 
the plan. The active local committee were then conferred with, and 
it was agreed that a system should be inaugurated by placing one 
man on one side of the door or window to record the person coming 
for assistance and the goods received, and a man on the other side to 
deal out what was required, seeing to it that the sufferers from the 
flood received the goods, or that they went into the proper hands. 
As they were citizens of the place, they could judge properly. The 
next day after my arrival that plan was adopted ; and the crowd that 
had assembled around each of these places early in the morning, as 
soon as they discovered that a system or check upon the delivery 
had been inaugurated, began to disappear, and the people for whom 
the goods were intended began to receive them. 

It was a severely trying place for those most helpless. The 
débris and the mud, with daily rains, added to the embarrassments : 
and the fresh wounds from losses by drowning of a portion of their 
families ill prepared them for the struggle in the tumultuous crowd. 
I found a careful watchfulness upon the outside to be an important 
mission, as well as the inauguration of some orderly system at the 
doors, the windows, and inside the well-packed commissary quarters 
and the clothing storehouse. Here, too, a local organization could 
have been of great service. 

On Tuesday, several carloads of new cooking-stoves and ranges 
came to hand. These were the most valuable in kind to be handled, 
and needed great care in the distribution. For some reason, the 
committee assigned the duty of distributing these stoves to me; and 
in less than thirty-six hours about one hundred and thirty good cook: 
ing-stoves were delivered to the dona fide sufferers from the flood in 


Johnstown and the suburban boroughs, with a certificate from a well- 


known resident that they were actual sufferers and a record of where 
they lived when the flood occurred, where they were at the time the 
stove was taken, where it was to be delivered, and a receipt for the 
stove in each case. In all this issue of stoves there was nothing but 
the utmost satisfaction expressed at the exactness of the method and 
the justness of the issue, except in one case, and that was from a man 
who had obtained a certificate, all right, that he ought to have a 
stove; but he betrayed the weakness of his claim at once by his 
manner. Upon being carefully examined, he had to confess that his 
only loss in the flood was a little damage to the top of his stove, 
which he could easily repair; and it is sufficient to say that he did 
not get a stove. 
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lust before leaving Johnstown, I learned all that I possibly could 
4 concerning the sufficiency of supplies, and became satisfied that there 
was a surplus of clothing and, for a while, an abundance of provi 


The militia, under a good leader, were in control, and in hearty 
4 co-operation with the cititizens in the distribution of relief and carry- 
ing forward the work; and the reclamation of the city was assured. 

aT an organized charitable association could not have mastered 
the situation as to the distribution the first few days, it could 


s have stepped in at this juncture, and, with a good corps of agents 
4 familiar with the people of the place and an experienced leader to 
" direct, could have given direction as to the distribution of the abun- 
® dance that was then on hand, and prevented much of the duplication, 
Ws waste, and demoralization. Those who had lost much, and per- 
% chance all, would have been sought out and their exact necessities 


ascertained, and systematically and bountifully supplied, as there was 
enough contributed to meet every needed emergency; but there was 
no local organization to fall back upon, and much was unwisely dis- 
posed of and wasted. Johnstown and that disaster are marked and 
emphatic illustrations of the great need of organized charities in the 
large towns and cities of the country. 


In regard to the scenes and heart-rending incidents at Johnstown, 
I can add but little to the descriptions which have been given to the 
= public through the press. I can safely say that the horrors of the 


e wreck were not exaggerated, nor can they well be. A candid man 
d may look down upon the ruined city from any direction, and say 
k. “indescribable.” It was a sorrowfully interesting spectacle. 


To those familiar with the streets at Washington, I can better 
™ describe it by asking them to imagine F Street filled from side to 


re side, from four to twenty-five feet high, with buildings crushed on both 
he sides, from the Treasury to 7th Street, with débris consisting of 
he bricks, logs, fragments of crushed frame-houses, limbs, large roots 
vat of trees, human beings, and dumb beasts, and all filled and saturated 
nd with black, greasy mud from top to bottom, and they would have 
yan something of an idea of Main Street of Johnstown. The brick build- 


ings, to be sure, are not so massive as many are on F Street. Then 


a 
his cast your eye along the other streets, and see them filled with all 
his kinds of débris and mud, with only here and there a house standing, 
wwe. and realize a vast space formerly more or less compactly built, reach- 


ing from Georgetown to the Capitol in length, and half a mile in 
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width, swept off or crushed to atoms by the flood in an hour. ‘Those 
that were swept off were toppled over upon sides and upon the roofs, 
sometimes half a dozen backed in an eddy together, great logs 
plunged through some at the upper stories or lying against or upon 
the tops of others, pianos and furniture piled in a common heap, 
large brick structures crushed down, massive walls of churches broken 
in and borne down by the tremendous force of the current and the 
débris, a horrible wreck of so vast a magnitude and complete destruc- 
tion, and, to make the scene of wreck look more dismal, all be- 
smirched and saturated with that peculiar black, slimy mud. Then, 
too, realize that thousands of human beings lay mixed with this vast 
mass of débris, and you have a scene that will impress you as long as 
you live, and a faint conception of how Johnstown and Kernsville 
looked after the terrible disaster of that eventful day. 

The flooding of the city of Johnstown and its suburbs had com. 
menced before the dam gave way, and the householders and _ business 
men were busy getting their goods up from the basements and the 
first and second floors, when the bells rang and the shop whistle 
blew, giving the signal of the impending danger from the breakage 
of the noted dam. This fact accounts, in part, for the great loss of 
life which occurred, and which puzzled so many to comprehend. The 
water had already risen to a tremendous height, and was still rising, 
when the roaring of the waters and the huge mass of débris came 
roaring down the Conemaugh Valley, sweeping everything before it, 
and a mist rose up like that of Niagara a thousand times increased. 

A few dwellings stood in the lower or main portion of the city, 
but the main portion of the dwellings saved were situated upon the 
edge of the hill upon ground so high that the tremendous current did 
not strike them with great force ; and it was to these houses, as well 
as to numerous cottages further up on the hillsides overlooking the 
city, that the survivors from the wrecked houses fled, and are quartered 
now.’ In many of these cottages there were five or six families. Some 
of the survivors, however, have gone further back into the country. 

The more fortunate of the citizens who escaped the wreck were 
cordially responsive in their sympathy, and did all they could, appar- 
ently, to make the unfortunate citizens as comfortable as possible. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation and the Grand Army of the Republic, which were organized 


agencies, and both did excellent work in the distribution of supplies. 


The Red Cross Association, with Miss Clara Barton at its head, 
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\ large corps of workers, who visited the temporary homes of the 
survivors, and noted their condition and needs, and supplied them 
a systematic and helpful manner, as far as their means would per- 
A corps of physicians came to Johnstown, and established their 
headquarters on Bedford Street, and rendered good service by attend- 
x to the outlying portions of Johnstown, and going wherever their 
rvices were required. 
a | [hese were positive illustrations of the great advantages of organ- 
ed charities; but a local organization that was familiar with the 


") place, composed of persons of the town, trained to systematic meth- 
Si. 
=. ds, would have been a potent agency to have fallen back upon 


ile the great army of helpers were there, and especially important 
the first few days after the disaster in the proper distribution 
of the abundant supply which was promptly sent to the relief of that 
stricken town in that its sad day of disaster and distress. 


THE GREAT TORNADO. 


BY W. T. ROLPH, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In the afternoon papers of March 27, 1890, there appeared from 
the Weather Bureau at Washington a notice of warning of severe 
local storms and atmospheric trouble in Louisville and vicinity. 


Ys Shortly before the tornado there came a heavy rain, followed by a 
© fe sihail-storm accompanied by severe lightning. The wind began to 
id . blow with a low, mournful sound, which soon increased to a fearful 
| TR shriek, as it swept over the doomed portion of the city. The calamity 
he occurred about 8.30 P.M., and was over in a few minutes. 
ed From the fact of the severe rain and hail-storm, a great many who 
ne J would have been on the streets at that hour had sought shelter, and 
to this fact was due undoubtedly the comparatively small loss of life 
ere : in view of the tremendous character of the disaster, as the streets 
yar were filled with flying débris, fallen trees, walls, and telegraph poles. 
The storm approached Louisville from a south-westerly direction 
380° down the river a few miles south-west of the city, destroying farm- 
zed houses, barns, stock, and severely damaging the town of Parkland, 
ies. a suburb of Louisville. It struck Louisville at its south-western 


point, traversing the entire length of the city from south-west to 
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north-east, crossed over the Ohio River to Jeffersonville, Ind., re. 
crossed the river, and destroyed the standpipe at the City Water 
Works, a point some three miles east of its last crossing. From that 
point, it seemed to have spent its force, and passed over the State 
doing but little injury. 

The width of the storm, as evidenced by the damage through the 
city, was from three hundred to eight hundred yards; and in its pas. 
sage it partially, and in some cases totally, destroyed 5 churches, | 
railroad depot (Union), 2 public halls, 3 schools, 256 stores, 32 manu 
facturing establishments, 1o tobacco warehouses, and 532 residences 
in the city. In addition to this, it destroyed and damaged in Park- 
land and vicinity some 70 residences, and in the settlement known 
as Cane Run, occupied mainly by small farmers, some 22 buildings. 
The pecuniary loss of the storm, it is estimated by careful calcula- 
tion, amounted to $2,150,000. There were 76 lives lost, and over 
200 persons injured, some very severely, by the calamity. 

The next morning (Friday) a call was made from the Board | 
Trade for a mass meeting of the citizens to consider the matter of 
relief, the meeting being held at the Board of Trade Rooms. At that 
meeting a committee, called the General Relief Committee, consist- 
ing of some sixty persons, was appointed to take measures to assist 
and protect the sufferers by the tornado, From this committee of 
sixty, an Executive Committee of ten was formed. To this Execu- 
tive Committee, practically, the work of relief was intrusted. The 
Mayor of the city, the President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
President of the Board of Councilmen were members of this Execu- 
tive Committee; and there was perfect harmony and understanding 
had from the start that, through this committee, known as “ Board 
of Trade Relief Committee,” all relief would be administered. 

Committees on Finance, etc., were appointed ; and at the close of 
that day a headquarters in Board of Trade Rooms was established, 
a corps of clerks employed, and everything made ready to meet and 
grapple with the emergency. 

Some few members of the Executive Committee had had previous 
experience in relief work in the floods of 1883 and 1884, and from 
the start a systematic form of relief was established. Large posters 
were put up through the devastated district, and notices put in all the 
papers of the city, stating the object of the Relief Committee and its 
location. The Executive Committee held daily sessions for some 
twenty-eight days, and the chairman and secretary of the committee 
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,ained at the relief headquarters the entire time the relief work 
was in progress. 

Blank applications had been prepared and printed ; and, as the 

plicants presented themselves, they were asked by the clerks in 
vaiting to give a brief statement of their cases and their needs. If 
the matter was of immediate distress, injury, loss of home, medical 
assistance needed, furniture and clothing lost, or property destroyed, 
. brief statement of the same was given by the applicant, who also 
cave his or her residence in the wrecked district, and, if removed 

which was the case with a large number of persons, their homes 
being entirely swept away or destroyed), where they were located, 
and could be found. ‘They were then requested to retire, and were 

ld that immediate attention would be given to their case. This 
first statement became the original application paper. It was num- 
ered consecutively and indexed by number, and the case was known 

nly by number in all future transactions regarding it. A duplicate 
was made of each application, to be used for indorsing thereon by 
the investigator the relief, etc., given. 

The Louisville Charity Organization Society’s agents’ services were 

t once called into requisition as investigators, and the wrecked dis- 
trict divided up into territory for each man. ‘These were assisted by 
voluntary investigators from our own citizens, members of the Board 
of Trade, Commercial Club, and Flower Mission ; but the real work 
of investigating was intrusted to these men, the others acting and 
co-operating with them. 

These investigators were given the duplicate copy of the application; 
and, if the cases were of immediate necessity, they were furnished 
with an order-book for carrying the necessary relief to the family, and 
this order was in turn presented at the Relief Office for payment by 
the storekeeper who furnished the groceries, coal, medicines, etc. 

[t was understood that, until all necessitous cases were relieved, 
losses and damages to furniture and property were not to be consid- 
ered, though it should be remembered that on the original application 

ll the various kinds of relief needed were stated. The investigators 


vere also told not to confine themselves to the applications in hand, 
but to search out and report all cases needing assistance ; and this, 
being systematically and thoroughly done, resulted in the finding out 
hundreds of worthy cases who, either from pride or other cause, 
refrained from making their wants known. All these cases, wherever 
und, were relieved and duly recorded. The necessitous or immedi- 
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ate relief cases comprised 482 families, and the amount paid on this 
class of claims amounted to $7,203.24. 

A committee was also formed to secure houses, rooms, etc., for 
those who were rendered houseless and homeless through the dis- 
aster; and so quickly was this arranged that the committee were 
enabled to assign 151 families, comprising 448 persons, to homes at 
once, and remove the applicants thereto. And, in all cases where 
removal was had, the committee paid the rent for a month at least, 
as well as the expense of the removal of the sufferer. 

By this system of investigation and the not giving out of any 
money, but orders, and delivering the necessities ourselves, the 
frauds which were first endeavored to be practised upon us were pre- 
vented ; and after a few days, by the zeal of investigators, the necessi- 
tous cases were mainly relieved, and by the admirable system 
filing the applications all fraud and duplication were prevented, and, 
as soon as this was known and seen by those contemplating impos 
tion, it almost entirely ceased. 

The investigators were instructed to keep a close watch on all 
urgent cases, and see that the required relief was administered 
promptly and before the real necessity arose for it. This being 
accomplished, the investigators returned (indorsed on the back of 
their duplicates) the relief given, and the names of those on whom 
orders were given and amount, and these in turn were indorsed on 
the original application, which was indexed and numbered and bound 
in books of one hundred, so that on turning to index and number 
the original application, the full statement of the case, and what had 
been done regarding it up to within a few hours, would be seen at a 
glance. 

As the original application was the original entry, a system of 
ledger accounts for each individual case was rendered unnecessary, 
and thus clerical work was reduced to a minimum, the relief given 
being indorsed on the original application the instant the investi 
gator returned the duplicates to the office. 

The duplicates, receipts, orders, etc., that were paid, and all papers 
pertaining thereto, were filed in envelopes having numbers corre- 
sponding to the original application. Furniture blanks, property loss 
blanks, bank checks for losses paid after their return from bank, 
were all filed in the envelope referred to; and at this time the books 
into which the original applications were bound have been cut from 

the binding, and the original applications themselves are now in 
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» envelopes, and they furnish the complete history from the be- 
‘ing of the work to its ending in every particular, and can be 
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erred to by any one at a moment’s notice. 
this method, the accumulation of papers and documents so often 
in a work of this kind is reduced to a minimum ; and the entire 


rk of the Relief Committee is now comprised in a case of pigeon- 
es of about three feet by four, and is labelled on the outside “The 
rnado Work of the Board of Trade Relief Committee of 1890.” 
In some few days after the occurrence, all the necessitous cases 
re practically relieved; and the committee have yet to hear of one 
se in all the 1,194 applications, numbering 4,281 persons, where 
fering ensued from a neglect of the committee’s work. So thor- 
ch was the work done by the agents of the Louisville Charity Or- 
vanization Society, and by their method of searching up cases, that 
the end of about ten days this branch of the work virtually ceased. 
\ committee called “‘ Permanent Relief Committee” was appointed, 
d their duty was to see in person the family or relatives of all 
ose who had lost by death any member of the family, and also 
10se who were injured. The injured were taken to homes, hospitals, 
asylums, doctors assigned to them, and all the expenses where 
e sufferers were not able to pay the same were defrayed by this 
mmittee. 


\ report in writing as to the circumstances and conditions of the 


ly and all necessary particulars regarding the same was made; 
it 


} 
, 
nd 1 


was found that, of the 76 persons killed, 38 were persons on 
hom the family depended as the “bread-winner.” The committee 


set aside in the hands of the chairman as trustee a sum of money, 
subject always to the control of the Board of Trade, sufficient to 
y each family or persons so dependent from $20 to $30 a month 


r a period of eighteen months, and the permanently injured (13 


cases) a sum of like amount for from three to twelve months, accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the doctors attending upon the case. 
n addition to this, all the charges for burials (57 cases) and medical 
ittendance on these parties were paid by this committee. It was 
und that $17,201.45 was required to settle this class of claims. 
A committee was also appointed to investigate the losses to fur- 


niture and clothing. On reference to the original application, these 


a 
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ases were shown; and of course thereon were the names and ad- 
lresses of applicants. A suitable blank was prepared by the com- 
mittee covering this class of claims; and these blanks were placed in 
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the hands of agents of the Louisville Charity Organization Society 
and other investigators, who visited the applicants personally, and 
obtained from them a list of articles lost, the value they put on them, 
and what they, the applicants, considered they should have to replac: 
them. 

The investigator satisfied himself by viewing the remains of the 
wrecked furniture or house where the wreck occurred and put dow: 
his estimate of loss. When all these losses were investigated and 
supervised by the Executive Committee, the losses were paid 
check. In cases where it was not thought advisable to pay by check, 
orders were given on furniture and house-furnishing houses; and, i: 
order that the applicant should not suffer from overcharge of price, 
the committee had requested houses dealing in such goods (w! 
would sell the same at a small advance on cost) to send in th 
names, and a list of such houses being furnished on a blank was 
handed to every applicant, and thus money was saved to him. 

After the furniture losses of 453 families were adjusted and _ paid 
in full to the amount of $29,164.68 the Executive Committee took 
up the question of rebuilding and repairing the homes of thos 
wrecked who were themselves unable to rebuild or repair the same 
For this purpose, the original application was again referred to 
and a blank covering property losses and asking questions as 
ownership of property, mortgage on the same, etc., was prepared, and 
sent to the applicant, with a returned stamped envelope addressed | 
the chairman. When these were received, they were taken to the 
city assessor, who in turn indorsed thereon whether or not the part 
owned the property, its assessed value, and whether the party owned 
any other property, real or personal, and amount of the same. ‘These 
were handed to the Building and Investigating Committee, composed 
of two master-builders and two carpenters ; and, whenever necessary, 
an architect was called in, who visited each house, and on the same 
blank indorsed what they believed the property was damaged 01 
could be repaired for, and submitted the same in writing. These 
were in turn passed upon by the Executive Committee ; and, where 
doubts still remained, the applicant was sent for and a new investi- 
gation made. 

A good many applications were made by parties who it was found 
owned other property than that destroyed, and several applications 
were made by parties for compensation to property other than home- 
steads (¢.¢., business property). These the committee disallowed ; 
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in the other cases reported upon by the Building Committee, 
application was agreed to, and the result is that the committee 


yred and rebuilt 311 homes at a cost of $71,435.59. 
[hus the committee paid all the necessitous cases, all injured cases, 
ttled a permanent fund on those losing the wage-earning member of 
family, paid all funeral expenses, and paid in full all losses of 
ture, and put back the homes of all those who could not them- 
s repair the loss. In other words, Louisville paid in full all 
sses sustained by the tornado by those who could not themselves 
so. 
[he committee did not attempt to compensate losses of merchan- 
They held that mercantile losses were beyond their province, 
the funds given them as charity were not intended to be used 
any such purpose. 
In regard to the financial portion of the question, there was 


received a grand total of $156,045.76, of which amount $5,000 was 


yropriated by the legislature of the State, $20,000 by the council 
the city of Louisville, $15,547.05 by voluntary subscriptions out- 

the State, and the balance, $115,498.71, was from our own 
tizens. 

[here was expended for the relief of those outside of the city of 
Louisville (in the county) from this fund a sum of $16,070.50, which, 
will be seen, was larger than the amount received from outside 
irces. In other words, Louisville paid out for relief outside her 
wn city from her contributions a sum of money in excess of that 
received from outside sources. She in addition paid back to the city 


S 


her subscription of $20,000, after having paid all her losses in full ; 
and there remains to the credit of the Relief Fund a small sum of 
money which has been passed into the General Relief Fund of the 
Board of Trade, and will be kept there in the event of any calamity 
of a like nature occurring. 

All this was accomplished through systematic and painstaking 
work, and the entire cost of the distribution of this fund was about 
one per cent. of the amount of the subscription. 

Every great disaster, like every great emergency, brings its own 
solution to adjust itself. Suddenly, as though by a stroke from the 
hand of the Almighty, on the night of March 27 the people of Louis- 
ville found themselves face to face with this terrible calamity. The 
home of the rich, the modest cottage of the poor, the sacred precincts 
ff the sanctuary, the massive walls of the warehouse and factory. 
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were levelled to the ground, and underneath the ruins lay the bi: 
ing and lifeless bodies of the old man and the maiden, the litt| 
child and its mother; while, as if to add to the helplessness of man, 
the toll of the fire-bell announced a new horror. For more than ty 
miles through the populous portion of our city, the Storm King 
marked his course by the wrecks of human habitation. That a great 
disaster had befallen the city, that a great emergency had arise 
who could doubt? 

Often had our people read of disasters from fire, from flood, from 
storms, and from pestilence; often. had they contributed liberall, 
their means for the help of others ; often had they thrown open wide 
their doors to those fleeing from the pestilence ; but never before had 
they been brought to face a disaster of such magnitude at their own 
doors. 

In less than forty-eight hours, representatives of sister cities were 
upon the ground, full of sympathy, and authorized to respond to the 
call of suffering to an unlimited amount. Every mail and telegraph 
wire brought messages from other cities and communities. Even 
Johnstown, so recently and so sorely tried, came forward voluntarily 
with her sympathy and assistance. 

Thank God for the spirit of sympathy which pulsates through every 
vein of this great Nation, which, although at times swayed by con- 
tending parties and sectional animosities, in the face of any great 
disaster knows no North, no South, no East, and no West! Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were generously and gratuitously ten- 
dered, and thousands more could have been had by an appeal to the 
country. 

What would the great city of two hundred thousand inhabitants 
do? Would she accept the munificent gifts so freely and spontane- 
ously tendered? Was she truly an object of charity? 

The aid tendered was not intended to pauperize her. But could 
she accept without being pauperized? Could she, by accepting it, 
certify that it was truly needed, without first measuring the height 
and depth, the length and breadth, of her misfortune? Could she, 
with proper self-respect, take aid from another without first exhaust- 
ing her own resources ? 

The great principles underlying all true charity teach us that the 
man who accepts alms, when by his own efforts he can do without it, 
has disgraced himself, not only in the eyes of the world, but in his 
own estimation. He has sacrificed the noblest sentiment of his 
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And what is true of the individual is true of the community 


re 


ils 


» people of Louisville were not long in deciding upon the course 


would follow. Promptly, with sentiments of profound apprecia- 

and gratitude, they said: “ No: we will stand shoulder to shoul- 
_hand in hand, and in line with the motto of our State shield, 
nited, we stand: divided, we fall.’ Unless true to ourselves, we 

ot be true to others. If we fail,—and that word does not be- 
¢ to our vocabulary,—then we will accept your noble offer, but 
t until then.” 


[he result is before you. No relief from other municipalities, no 


f 


ef from the public treasury, every dollar from her generous people 
ndividual friends; and to-day the fair City of the Falls stands 
t among her noble sisters, self-respecting, self-reliant. Her busi- 
ss houses, her homes, and her churches rebuilt or in rapid course 
restoration, her dead buried by a generous public, those bereft of 
wage-earner provided for, her poor housed and clothed; and, 
ot only so, she has gone further, and taken under her care the many 
fortunates living in the outlying districts, and extended to them 
the same relief afforded to her own people. 
For six years she has sustained her Charity Organization, and by 
practical demonstration has enforced the truths of the great princi- 
es underlying the true administration of relief. 
When the disaster came, she had the principles well in hand, the 
n to do the work, and a generous public to sustain it. 
In less than fifty days (which without organization would not have 
en accomplished in many months) she has practically restored 
the losses of her people, rebuilt the ruined homes, and closed the 


be 
KS. 


Such is the crowning glory of the principles advocated by this 
great assembly ; and, in the name of the people of the city of Louis- 
[ to-day thank you for their introduction into our midst. 
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CHARITY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


BY JAMES G. SCHONFARBER, BALT MURE, 


When we see conventions like this, with delegates from so many 
sections of the country, when papers are prepared by some of t| 
ablest minds and discussed before such bodies, when large sums 
money and much time are given,—all with the intention of alleviat 
ing the miserable condition of our fellow-men,—we may safely as 
sume that some of our fellow-men are in a deplorable condition. 

It is understood that you have met “to consider the best methods 
of administering charity, of preventing pauperism, of reforming 
criminals, and abolishing crime.” 

It is an established fact that the want of common food, clothi 
and shelter, and the fear of such want, cast a gloomy shadow ove: 
the homes of three-fourths of the people: it is this fear of want that 
has lowered the standard of morality in business. Men lie, cheat, 
and steal, and, if successful, are honored as shrewd, far-seeing busi 
ness men. 

In this century, production has been wonderfully increased 
improvements in machinery; yet the workingman is painfully « 
scious that he gets no share in the increase. He works ten of the 
twenty-four hours, and often more than that. Labor is imperfectly 
organized. The wealthy take little interest in the poor. The bakers 
of New York City recently sent five hundred circulars to the clergy- 
men of that city, appealing for their assistance “to relieve the bakers 
of Sunday work,” and received answers from “half a dozen.” A 
crystallized selfishness seems to pervade the compact, if not organized, 
“classes,” as against the segregated and unorganized and perhaps 
quite as selfish “masses.” The “ middle class” is gradually disap- 
pearing, and the tendency is toward a plutocracy on the one hand 
and a frolétaire on the other. 

While the Knights of Labor recognize the necessity for and com- 
mend the efforts of the charity organizations in attempting to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the deserving poor, yet we have always thought 
it strange that you—men and women of intelligence, with broad 
minds and open hearts--had never asked yourselves “if there is 
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something radically wrong in that system which compels men 
* to work to stand idle and poverty-stricken in the midst of 


the preamble of the Knights of Labor is this declaration: ‘‘ The 


ming development and aggressiveness of the power of great capi- 
ts and corporations under the present industrial system will 
itably lead to the pauperization and hopeless degradation of the 
ng masses. It is imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full bless- 
f life, that unjust accumulation and the power for evil of ag- 
gated wealth shall be prevented. This much desired object can 
complished only by the united efforts of those who obey the 
ne injunction, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’”’ 
[herefu.s, we have formed the Order of the Knights of Labor, 
the purpose of organizing, educating, and directing the power 
the industrial masses. It is from this standpoint that Knights of 
Labor must discuss the work of charity organizations. Let me 


C * am 


Poverty will exist as long as the world lasts, but pauperism can 
and ought to be eradicated. What is more sacred to a man than 
purity of his boy or the virtue of his girl? and yet the pauper 


wii 


ill see that boy and girl crowded together in the same room and in 
e same bed, like the beasts that perish, until no sense of shame 
even remains, when that purity and that virtue need only a slight 
exertion on his part for their preservation. What is more dear toa 
than his independence and self-respect ? and yet you can meet 
pauper daily at the corner of the street, begging that you will 
the badge of freedom from his brow and brand upon it the 
stigma of the pauper. With the feeling of independence and self- 
respect gone, there is no power of self-regeneration in the pauper ; 
and it is only by the helping hand of true charity that the regenera- 
tion can be commenced and the man brought back to a sense of in- 
dependence and self-respect. This, my friends, is the proposed 
work of the Charity Organization Society. It is the gospel of hu- 
manity that we are trying to preach and the parable of the good 
Samaritan that we are trying to put in practice. It is simply the 
Master’s work ; and it means the helping care of those who are now 
iardly entitled to the crumbs, and their elevation to a seat and toa 
part in the children’s portion at their Father’s table. 


These quotations are from an address by Mr. John Glenn at the 
meeting of the Conference on Charities held in Baltimore April 15 
ind 16, 1887. We are aware that they only express the opinions of 
one of your members; but they so well represent the position of 
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members of charitable organizations generally that we could 
refrain from repeating them. 

We agree with you that for the man unable to find employment 
there is no immediate remedy but that assistance and relief which 
will prevent him from falling lower in the scale of humanity. We 
disagree with you in this: you seem to assume that, as poverty exists, 
God, the all-wise Creator, has decreed that it shall always exist. In 
the remarks just quoted, we see that “ poverty will exist as long as the 
world lasts”; and the text, ‘The poor ye have always with you,” has 
been often used to excuse and sustain the existing condition « 
things. Is the gentleman whose remarks we have quoted aware that 
there are thousands of men who work hard, when they can secure 
employment, compelled to live in one or two rooms, with their families 
herded together like cattle; that children are born, live, and die in 
these narrow homes, where there can be no privacy, and where only 
by the most earnest efforts can children be saved from moral death? 
Remember, ladies and gentlemen, we are not speaking of paupers, but 
of hard-working men and their families. Let us quote from Father 
Huntington, an Episcopal minister, who has lived with these people, 
and who is qualified to speak with authority: “And who are the 
people that crowd these tenements? Perhaps it will be thought that 
the very badness of the condition of such places shows that these 
people are all ‘filthy and debased creatures,’ and that, therefore, very 
little can be done for them. Men will be inclined to dismiss the 
whole matter with a shrug of the shoulders and an impatient sigh. 
It is all very dreadful, no doubt; but there will always be base, cor- 
rupt people. They naturally herd together; they create their own 
misery. If you root them out of one locality, they will simply 
transfer themselves and their brutality and vice to some other. No 
doubt there are such people in tenement houses, but that they repre- 
sent the body of the tenement-house population I entirely deny. 
Side by side with these poor outcasts of humanity are hard-working 
men and women who are leading heroic lives of purity and nobility. 
They are fighting at fearful odds to keep themselves and their chil- 
dren from the filth and pollution all about them.” This, of course, 
was written about New York; but our own fair city is threatened 
with the same condition, as are all other large cities. 

In all charitable literature it is assumed that poverty is the nat- 
ural lot of the masses. The members of charity organizations, and 
even ministers of the gospel, take it for granted that this is the 
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lition which the Creator intended for many o 


f his children. is 
this assumption that we take exception; and, while we endeavor 


+ 


ssist our brothers in distress, we insist that the masses must be 

icated, in order to abolish the necessity for charity as now under- 

d. With the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man as 

ligions foundation, we insist that it is justice that is wanted, not 
harity. From this standpoint, we have formulated a platform de- 
m nding certain legislation. The two planks which have become 
burning questions are the fourth and eighteenth. 

rhe eighteenth is: “That the government shall obtain possession, 
by purchase, under the right of eminent domain, of all telegraphs, 

lephones, and railroads, and that thereafter no charter or license be 
issued to any corporation for construction or operation of any means 
of transporting intelligence, passengers, or freight.” It is almost 
universally conceded that there can be no real competition in a 
natural monopoly for any length of time. To secure equality to all, 
these natural monopolies must be under the control of the govern- 
ment; and we believe it is only a question of a very short time when 
this demand will be granted. 

[he fourth plank is: “That the land, including all natural re- 
sources of wealth, is the heritage of all the people, and should not be 
subject to speculative traffic. Occupancy and use should be the only 
title to the possession of land. ‘Taxes upon land should be levied 
upon its full value for use, exclusive of improvements, and should be 
sufficient to take for the community all the unearned increment.” 

The Knights of Labor claim that the enactment into law of these 
two demands would remove the cause for charity. What the fourth 
plank, if put into practical effect, would do, is this: No land has any 
value until two men want it. When five hundred thousand people 
settle in a city like Baltimore, the value given by the five hundred 
thousand is unearned by the individuals, who claim to own the land 
of Baltimore. We propose to take for the community the value con- 
ferred by the community. This would make the man who is holding 
land out of use, or putting it to inferior use, abandon it to some one 
who would use it and pay the taxes. This would have the effect of 
opening opportunities to thousands of men now unable to find remun- 
erative employment. Wages would rise, for no man would work for 
another for less than he could make by working for himself or by 
co-operating with his fellows. The man that occupied the best lot in 
Baltimore would pay the highest price to the city, to be used for the 
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good of all. ‘The rich idler’s power would be gone. The monopoly 
of land, the mother of all other monopolies, destroyed, man would 
once more stand erect. Involuntary poverty would be banished from 
the face of the earth. There would be no paupers. When you can 
say to a pauper, “Go to work: you have an equal opportunity with 
all others,” there will be no excuse for pauperism. For the blind, 
the deformed, the afflicted, asylums could be provided, not as an act 
of charity by philanthropic ladies and gentlemen, but as an act 
of justice by the people. Let us, in conclusion, urge the members of 
this organization to continue to alleviate distress, but to look for 
something better than charity,— justice. A well-known writer has 
said that “ behind every social problem there is a social wrong”, 
and we hope the charitable ladies and gentlemen will bend their 
energies to righting the wrongs that are the cause of all the ills that 
afflict humanity, and not stop with palliating wrongs by relieving the 
distress of those who seek work, but find it not; who would be men, 
in every sense of the word, if they had but the opportunity. 


[V. 


State Charities. 


STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 
BY FRED H. WINES. 


lhe attention of the Conference has so often been called to the 
utility of State Boards of Public Charities that there is very little or 
thing which is new to be said upon the subject. Neither have 
there been during the past year any noteworthy changes in the num- 
ber, constitution, or fersonne/ of such boards in States in which they 


sot 


is to be presumed that the reason for continuing the standing 


mmittee on State Boards is that the propriety of establishing 
them is under discussion in a number of States, both in the East 
ind in the West, especially in California, Oregon, Colorado, and 
Maryland; and the friends of the movement in Maryland hope that 
something may be said on the present occasion which will be of 
service to them, both in the way of creating public sentiment in 
favor of such a board and of indicating the lines upon which it 
uld be organized and do its work. 

An unbroken chain of State Boards of Public Charities now 
stretches its length from Massachusetts to South Dakota. They 
have been created and are maintained in the following States, 
namely: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, South Dakota, and North Carolina. These 
fifteen States contain the bulk of the population «f our country; and 
they expend, in proportion to their population, an even larger amount 
relatively of the public money. 

lhe powers of these boards and their duties are not in all States 
the same, but depend upon local conditions and upon the temper of 
the legislatures by which they are created. In three States, Rhode 
Island, Kansas, and South Dakota, they have executive powers and 
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functions. In these States, their relations to the institutions unde, 
their charge are those of a board of control, in whose name the prop. 
erty of the institutions is held; and they have the disbursement of 
all moneys belonging to them, and the appointment of all officers 
and employees and the establishment of rules for their government. 
subject, of course, to such limitations as may be expressed in th: 
laws under which‘ they operate. There is a similar board of cont: 
in the State of Wisconsin, which is entirely distinct from the Wis. 
consin Board of Charities and Reform. All of these are, so 
speak, consolidated boards of trustees, having charge not of single 
institutions, as is the usual practice, but of a number of institutions 
with different superintendents and otherwise entirely distinct from 
each other. In Rhode Island, all of the State institutions are on 
a large farm, known as the “State Farm,” at Howard, a few miles 
from Providence. 

There are, of course, arguments which may be advanced in favor 
of such consolidated control, even in Kansas and Wisconsin, where 


the institutions are in different localities, widely remote from eac! 


icn 


other; and these arguments are not without weight. But the gener- 
ally received opinion is that it is better, all things considered, that 
each institution should have its own trustees, entirely devoted to its 


interests, and that the central supervising board should possess as 
little executive authority or power as possible. 

The managers of an institution are, in the eye of the law, the insti- 
tution. Many of the advantages of a State Board, as such a board 
is commonly understood, are therefore lost, if there is no intermedi- 
ate authority between the managers and the legislature, the governor, 
and the people. Rhode Island is so small a State, that the system 
may there be presumed to work satisfactorily in all respects. But 
in the larger States, it is hardly conceivable that a single board will 
identify itself sufficiently with the institutions under its control, or it 
will be tempted to favor some of them at the expense of others. 
The members of the board can scarcely give to the institutions the 
amount of attention which they require, unless they receive compen- 
sation for their services. The moment that such compensation at- 
taches to the position, it becomes a political prize, to be given as 
a reward for political services; and the chances are that it will fal! 
into the hands of men less unselfish and disinterested than the idea! 
character of this service would indicate as the proper men to whom 
to intrust it. There is also a possibility, if not a probability, that 
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mbers, in proportion to their conscientiousness, will feel that 

ught not to receive money which they do not earn; and, in 
to satisfy themselves on this point, they will take into their 
ands many of the details of administration and management 

) should be confided to the superintendent directly in charge. 
natural tendency of the system would seem to be to derogate 

m the authority of the superintendent, to divide the responsibility 

ch should be concentrated in a single official, and thus to impair 

t unity of purpose and of action which is essential to the best dis- 
inary results. But, even if this were not so, there cannot be 

der that system the kind and degree of accountability for official 
conduct in the management of institutions, which are secured in 
States where the contrary system has been adopted. It is not to be 
pected that the managers of an institution will report their own fail- 
gs and mistakes, or that they will be impartial critics of their 
wn official conduct. Without an intermediate board, whose func- 

nit is to inspect and to criticise the management, pecuniary and 
ther, abuses are likely to grow up, unchecked and unexposed, until 
they come to a head, and a public scandal is the consequence. 

We therefore incline to the opinion that it may be more expedient 

eave the control of public institutions of a State in the hands of 

ely local boards of trustees, rather than to intrust it to a single 
d with full executive power and control. The wiser course, 
however, seems to us to be that which eleven States have adopted,— 
namely, to give to each institution a complete autonomy; that is, to 
make each of them an independent corporation, with an independent 

ard of management, in which all executive authority and responsi- 
bility are concentrated ; and then to create a supervisory board of 
inspection, and make it the centre of the entire charitable system, 
the agency by which all its parts are to be co-ordinated and brought 
nto harmonious relations with each other. It is in this latter sense 
that we must be understood when we speak, in the present report, of 
boards of public charities. We do not refer at all to boards organ- 
ized upon the principle which we have here just condemned. 

he powers usually conferred by the legislature upon these boards 
ire as follows :— 

(1) The right to inspect and report upon the management of 
State institutions, including the right of access to all portions of their 
premises, and the right to examine all books and papers, to adminis- 
ter oaths, and to interrogate officers, employees, and inmates. 
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(2) The right to visit and inspect the municipal and county instity 
tions, both jails and almshouses, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the institutions belonging to the State itself. 

(3) In some States, the State Board has a similar right to visi; 
private charitable institutions ; or, if not, it may require reports from 
them, giving direct answers to such questions as they may see fit to 
ask. But this power is not universal, nor is it even general. 

(4) The right to prescribe forms of statistical and other reports, ; 
order that the information obtained from different institutions may be 
so tabulated as to admit of comparisons between them, in respect of 
their cost and of the results of such expenditure. 

(5) The right to advise the governor and the legislature as to al! 
questions of legislation affecting their usefulness to the people of the 
State, and particularly to the class for whose benefit they are more 
immediately designed. 

(6) In some of the older States, where the laws of settlement are 
more rigidly observed than in younger communities, a class of pau 
pers is recognized who have no local settlement, and who have, there- 
fore, no claim upon any particular locality to support, but who may 
have a right based upon long residence in the State at large or upon 
the claims of humanity. ‘These are known as State paupers, and a1 
appropriation is made annually for their relief, which is confided to 
the State Board, which acts in the capacity of overseers of the poo: 
so far as these State paupers are in question, and possesses all the 
power and is subject to all the responsibilities respecting them, which 
devolve upon local overseers with reference to paupers who have a 
local settlement. 

(7) In States which contain ports of immigration, these boards are 
sometimes called upon to act, under contract with the federal gov- 
ernment, in the capacity of immigration commissioners, which the) 
can do with advantage, for the reason that they are then in a posi 
tion to check the importation of foreign paupers, lunatics, and crimi- 
nals, which it is also their interest as public guardians to do. 

(8) In some States, they exercise the power and functions of com- 
missioners in lunacy, and have general oversight of the administra- 
tion of the lunacy laws in their relation to all insane persons, whethe! 
inmates of public or private institutions or not. : 

(9) In the State of Illinois, the State Board is charged with the 
duty of auditing all of the institution accounts, and its approval of 
them is essential, before the institutions can draw from the public 
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iry additional instalments of the ordinary or special appropria- 
. made in their behalf and for their benefit. 
[here may be some States in which powers are exercised by the 
tral board of supervision which have not been quoted. But the 
voing list is sufficiently complete. In the establishment of a 

Board in any State, the question which of these powers shall 
ynferred upon it by law must of course be determined by the 
| situation. ‘The right to inspect and report upon the manage- 
t of State institutions is essential, and it should be without any 
restrictions. ‘The right to visit and inspect the municipal and county 

itutions is almost equally important. The truth is that these minor 
nstitutions usually need inspection more than those which are owned 
ind controlled by the State, and the benefit of such inspection is 
more immediately apparent. Whether any particular classes of insti- 
tutions shall be exempted from visitation, is a question concerning 
which there has been more or less discussion. In the States of New 
York and of Illinois, prisons receiving State aid are so exempted. 
The superintendents of institutions for the education of the deaf and 
of the blind have advanced the claim that their institutions are not 
charitable, but educational, in their character, and that they should 
be connected with the public school system ; and in Massachusetts 
this claim has been conceded. It is equally conceivable that there 
might be in some State a board of lunacy commissioners, whose 
inspection of the institutions for the insane is sufficiently thorough to 
e satisfactory to the legislature and to the people; and, in that 
event, the insane hospitals and asylums might be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Public Charities. But it is evident 
that the influence and value of the work of the board must be im- 
paired by all such exceptions to its inquisitorial power. A large por- 
tion of its work should consist in examining the economy of the system 
of public institutions, which can only be judged by comparisons. 
(hese comparisons require to be of two sorts: first, between the 
several institutions of the State; and, second, between the institu- 
tions of the same class in different States. The smaller the area of 
comparison, the less will be the value of the result. 

From a financial point of view, it matters nothing to the legislature 
whether the institutions for which it has to make appropriations are 
educational, eleemosynary, medical, or penal and reformatory. What- 


ever may be the distinctions between them, they constitute, when 


taken together, a department of a State government, whose aggregate 
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cost it is important to know, as well as the comparative analysis oj 
the expenditures made on this account. In order to full compariso; 
of expenditure, by items, the institution accounts must be kept on ap 
absolutely uniform system, and the statements rendered must be 
classified, by items, under certain general heads, which must corre- 
spond for all the institutions. In order that this desirable end may 
be attained, some central authority must have the power to pres: ribe 
the forms of accounts and of financial statements. We are unab| 
to see why the rendering of these accounts to a central board of 
inspection, by whatever name it may be called, creates any close: 
affiliation between institutions with different objects than wou 

result from their having to render these same statements to a State 
auditor or comptroller of public accounts. 

It is sometimes said that there is nothing in common between 
a school for the deaf, a hospital for the insane, a soldiers’ home, a: 
a State prison; but this is not true. There are certain principles 
architectural construction, which have to be observed in the erection 
of all public buildings for the care and custody of any considerable 
number of inmates; there are certain principles of organization, dis- 
cipline, and financial management, which apply to all institutions 
alike, whatever may be their special character and aim. The rela 
tions of all of them to the State government are essentially similar 
The more institutions there are under the control of a central board, 
the more it will know upon the problems involved in all such ques- 
tions, for instance, as those of heating, lighting, and ventilation 
of sanitation, including diet, sewerage, etc.; and of many others which 
might be named, which relate both to the internal and external lif 
of an institution. 

The study of social questions by the comparative method may be 
said to resemble that of botany or of comparative anatomy. 
botanist were denied the privilege of examining a rose, because a rose 
is not a cabbage, how long would it take him to master the science 
of botany? Of course, a rose is not a cabbage; but both roses and 
cabbages are subdivisions of the vegetable kingdom. In the same 
sense, institutions with different specific objects are all grouped 
under the general head of institutions. They are all created and 
maintained for the cure or prevention of social evils of some descrip- 
tion,— it may be of ignorance, of disease, of poverty, or of crime 
but all social evils grow out of general social conditions, and the) 
cannot be successfully studied except in their mutual relations. [: 
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be taken for granted that a board familiar with institutions of 
lescriptions will not lose sight of the differences between them in 
erception of their points of general resemblance. 
relation of a State Board of Public Charities to the govern- 
in all its branches —legislative, executive, and judicial, is 
a counsellor. It is the confidential adviser of the governor 
other State officers who have to deal with the State institutions ; 
the legislative committees, to which measures affecting their use- 
ss are referred for consideration ; of the municipal and county 
‘rities, who often have occasion to consult with it as to the devel- 
ment and improvement of purely local charitable institutions ; and 
the officers in charge of the State institutions, including both the 
‘rintendents and the trustees. Its work may be divided, broadly 
king, into two branches, namely: first, giving advice ; and, sec- 
|, qualifying itself to give advice. Its functions as an advisory 
board will be impaired by conferring upon it executive power, in the 
same sense and to the same extent as an attorney would be injured 
lis professional career by requiring him to perform the work of a 
keeper. Like the attorney-general, it cannot, as a rule, volun- 
teer its counsel: it waits to give it until it is asked. But it must 
always be ready to give it. It must have an opinion, and it must 
know upon what foundation that opinion rests. It must know the 
institutions under its jurisdiction and the officers in charge of them, 
not superficially, but thoroughly, so as to be able to form a correct 
judgment of them in all particulars. It must know the classes for 
whose benefit these institutions are created, what can be done for 
them, what has been done for them, elsewhere as well as within the 
State, and what ought to be done for them. It must know enough of 
law, medicine, morals, finance, education, the arts and sciences, and 
theoretical and practical politics, to be prepared to express a sound 
idgment upon any question affecting public policy in any direction 
which implies such knowledge, so far as relates to the treatment of 
the unfortunate or of criminals. In order that it may obtain the 
knowledge which is essential toits highest usefulness, it must be com- 


<1 of men of intelligence, of education, of social experience, 
familiar with public life, interested in the public welfare, whose per- 
sonal character for integrity and devotion is above question. It must 
not depend upon its general information, but must travel, for the pur- 


) 


se of observing the operation of charitable and correctional sys- 
tems outside of the limits of its own State; it must read the reports 
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and documents which contain the facts and suggestions most impor- 
tant for its consideration and guidance ; and it must deeply reflec 
upon what it has seen and read. It must be ready to take every 
opportunity to meet with fellow-students of the same general class 
questions, wherever they may be found. It assumes great responsi- 
bility, and it is bound in honor and in conscience to discharge 
to the very best of its ability. 

If, in reply to this, it should be said that the members of a State 
Board of Charities are usually unpaid, and that they cannot be ex 
pected to render any large amount of gratuitous service, the answer 
to this objection is in the old legal maxim, “Qui facit per alium, 
facit per se.”’ In other words, the act of the board’s agent is the act 
of the board itself. It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that 
the secretary of a State Board of Public Charities should be a man 
of high character, of more than ordinary ability, unselfish in his 
temperament, and wholly devoted to his work. The salary attached 
to the position should be sufficient to justify such a man in accepti 
it. He should be left as free as possible to develop his work in his 
own way, with such aid and suggestions as the board is able to give 
him; and he should be sustained by the governor, by the legislature, 
and by the public press, and retained in his position so long as he 
performs his duties in a satisfactory manner, regardless of political 
changes in the State administration. 

Nothing is more disastrous to the proper administration of a char- 
itable or correctional system than its complication with purely politi 
cal considerations. The board, or its secretary, should of course 
be in attendance at every session of the legislature, for the purpose 
of observing the course of legislation, and of conferring with the 
various committees and with individual members as to questions, 
pending in either house, which affect the conduct of the public insti 
tutions and the care and treatment of the afflicted or delinquent 
classes. The relations between the legislature and the board should 
be those of mutual confidence and respect. The board should be 
courageous in the avowal of its convictions and in the defence of 
what it believes to be right, but not unnecessarily meddlesome, 
critical, or exacting. The legislature may commit some gross errors 
of judgment; but, nevertheless, it is the representative of the people, 
and in that capacity it can do no wrong, from a legal or political 
point of view. At least, it is responsible only to the people for its 
actions, and not to its creatures, of which the State Board must be 
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d as one. The possibility of influencing a legislature for 
depends upon the discretion and tact of those who come into 
ct with it. If the legislature does not believe in the disinter- 

stedness, wisdom, and, above all, in the truth and integrity of the 

man who represents this great interest, it will be impossible for him 
iccomplish anything. 

Another branch of the work of a State Board consists in seeing 

t the laws governing the State institutions are enforced, and that 

rtions of the State receive an equal share in their benefits. 


e, again, the power of the board is purely moral in its nature. 


cannot issue any orders, it cannot institute any suits; but, if its 
w of the law is correct, and if the officers of the institutions know 
t to be sincere and impartial in presenting that view upon their 
ttention, even where it may conflict with their own understanding 
of it, they will respect the recommendations of the board, though 
y may not adopt them. They will have certain knowledge that 
the board will report any differences of opinion which may exist to 


1 
the 


legislature at its next session, and ask for its advice, and, if nec- 
essary, for additional legislation on the point in question. Under 
these circumstances, an institution is not likely to persist in a clear 
ind direct violation of law ; and the end sought, which is obedience, 
is accomplished more gently and more effectually than it would be 
by the more summary process of the courts. In the State of IIli- 
nois, the moral power of the board has been very largely enforced 
by giving it contro! of the purse-strings of the institutions to the 
following extent: the State Board audits the accounts, which have 
already been audited by the local trustees; and, if they are found 
incorrect or contrary to law, further payments from the State treas- 
ury are suspended, until the question at issue is adjusted. It is, we 
think, to be desired that other similar boards in other States should 
have like power conferred upon them. 

It does not seem to be expedient to go into further details as 
to the methods of work adopted by the different boards. Of neces- 
sity, they vary according to the circumstances and conditions which 
govern them. <A wise board, with a prudent and efficient secretary, 
whose desire is to know what is right and to do what is right, and 
to have others do right likewise, will find a way to secure the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, in large part, if not altogether. We are 
certain that any State which will create a board of public charities 
and lay down general rules for its government on the lines which we 
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have indicated — give it very little absolute power, but the larges: 
possible amount of discretion and freedom in its own actions— wil! 
reap the benefit, in the form of greater efficiency on the part of the 
benevolent and reformatory institutions of the State at a smaller 
relative cost. The only thing which can prevent this result will b: 
a bad selection of commissioners on the part of the governor, and a 
mistake in the choice of a secretary on the part of the commis. 
sioners. Such a board can do a great deal in the way of preventing 
legislative and executive blunders, by bringing the fruits of past 
experience upon a broad scale to bear upon new enterprises, which 
are proposed sometimes with more zeal than information. It js 
especially important that such a board should be created at 
earliest possible moment in the organization of a new State ; for it 
is there that the largest relative amount of harm can be prevented 
by timely action, based upon accurate knowledge and broad 
well-considered generalizations. 


wa 


Outdoor liclief. 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD, MASS. 


At what precise time these terms came into use — Indoor Relief 
nd Outdoor Relief — we cannot say; but they sprang up in England 
ng ago, and were used to signify relief given to the public poor 
nside the parish workhouse, as distinguished from relief given to the 
same class outside the workhouse. Now, the whole universe could 
surely be divided into two (very unequal) parts ; namely, the inside of 
the parish workhouse (at Barton-Regis, for instance) and all the 
rest of the wor!d outside of that little edifice. Consequently, so far 
as the Guardians of the Poor in that parish were concerned, all aid 
given to their beneficiaries, except within their workhouse, was tech- 
nically Outdoor Relief. But, then, they might be supporting insane 
persons in a county asylum, sick persons in one or more hospitals, 
blind and deaf persons in special schools, and others of the public 
poor in other places where they would be subject to restraint and 
discipline, perhaps as careful as that given in the parish workhouse ; 
and the expense of the support of these different classes might be as 
strictly under the eye of public officers as if it were paid in the work- 
house itself. There was and is, however, another class of public 
poor, who perhaps never enter a public establishment of any kind to 
reside there, but, when they receive aid from the Guardians of Barton- 


Regis, or any other functionaries, receive it either in money or food, 


x clothing, or tickets of some kind, or in some other mode coming 
under the general description of what the French call “Family Aid” 
(Secours &@ Domicile). Not that every one of the persons so aided, 
even in France, has, in fact, a domicile or a family; but he may pro 
fess to have them, and, at any rate, he is not inside of any public 
establishment. 


It is this last class of persons, having nominally, at least, a home, 


4 
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and perhaps persons dependent upon them, to whom, as we use the 
term in America, the phrase “Outdoor Relief” really applies; and this 
class is much smaller than would usually appear from the account of 
expenditure for outdoor relief in our official reports. For example, 
the State of Massachusetts has among its State Departments, drawing 
money from the State Treasury, one officially styled “The Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Poor”; and this department in the year ending 
Oct. 1, 1889, expended for all purposes about $110,000. It might 
be said, therefore, if one looked at names rather than things, that the 
State of Massachusetts was expending more than $100,000 a year for 
outdoor relief. But, in fact, nearly $26,000 of this sum was paid for 
the support of sick persons in a single hospital (the Boston City 
Hospital ); and not less than $20,000 more was paid for the support 
of persons in other hospitals, in city and town almshouses, and in the 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, There was also expended for burials 
(which might be reckoned a kind of outdoor relief, since they usually 
took place in the open air) $6,500; and a considerable sum was paid 
for the transportation of poor persons from one place to another. 
Making these deductions, the sum expended by Massachusetts for 
family aid, or outdoor relief, as we understand it, would fall from 
$110,000 to less than $50,000, not reckoning the salaries of the officers 
who carried on the department. These amounted, together with their 
travelling expenses, to nearly $18,000. 

This will be a sufficient illustration of what is meant when we say 
that the reported outlay for aid to the poor in their own families is 
often much greater than the sum actually expended. A classification 
different from that of the English has sometimes been adopted, 
dividing the poor into persons fu//y supported and persons farfia//; 
supported during the year. This classification, however, is hardly 
more exact than the terms of which we are speaking; for so many 
poor persons, including children and the harmless insane, have of late 
years been boarded in families that the money expended for full sup- 
port would in many cases go to the heads of families, while the 
persons paid for might not be inside any public establishment during 
the whole year. Moreover, a difficult question arises as to what “full 
support” shall be. Shall a person who has been in an almshouse 
three days, or three weeks, be entered as fully supported? In other 
words, how long a period of support should be designated by the term 
“full support”? In Massachusetts we generally reckon all persons 
as fully supported who have been in an almshouse for a week, But 
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of these same persons will also have been aided outside the 
iImshouse, and in the families of themselves or other persons, at 
er times, during the year for which the report is made. So that 

: number of persons fully supported, when added to the number of 
those partially supported or aided, will always give too large an 

ygregate, in case the number of such class has been correctly 
nted, because there will be many who are reckoned in both 
lasses. 

It will thus be seen that, whether we speak of the whole expense of 
family aid (outdoor relief) or of the whole number who receive it, 
we cannot be sure that the official figures give us any accurate state- 
ment under either head. If it should be declared, for instance, that 
the number of persons receiving outdoor relief in Massachusetts 
last year was 48,123, as shown by returns from the towns and cities, 
or if we add 20,000 to this number for those aided in some way by 
the State Department of outdoor poor, it is not even probable that 
these are the correct figures. They can be only an approximation in 
any case, because there are so many duplications and omissions. 

The tables of the United States Census do not give even an 
ipproximation to the statistical truth concerning the aggregate of the 


Thus 
he census of 1880 gave the whole number of the indoor and outdoor 


public poor, and their classification as to methods of relief. 


poor of Massachusetts on a given day (June 1, 1880) as only 5,423, 
f whom only 954 were outdoor paupers: whereas, by official State 
returns, much more exact than those of the census, there were one 
month later (July 1, 1880) at least 12,000 outdoor paupers receiving 
iid on that day, or more than a dozen times as many as the census 
enumerators reported. This number (12,000) is below the average 
of the outdoor poor in Massachusetts for ten years past, as shown by 
the careful State census taken twice a year by the State Board of 
Charity. And be it observed that, though we can only approximate 
to the whole number of different persons who in a year receive 
public aid in some form, we can obtain an average of their number at 
any given time with much exactness. Thus we know that in Massachu 
setts during the ten years ending April 1, 1889, the average number 
f persons partially supported, by what is commonly called outdoor 
relief, was at least 16,000; while the average number fully supported 
(mostly by indoor relief) has been less than 8,000. Yet the cost of 
maintaining the 8,o00 persons has been more than $1,000,000 annu- 


ally, while the cost of supporting the 16,000 outdoor paupers has been 
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less than $650,000 annually. The average annual cost of each out 
door pauper, or recipient of family aid, was less than $40 for a year 
of 52 weeks, while the average yearly cost of each indoor pauper was 
more than $139; and, if interest on the value of the almshouses, 
asylums, etc., where the indoor poor lived, were added, their yearly 
cost would go up to $180 at least, or four and one-half times as much 
as the cost of the outdoor poor. 

Here we see one reason why outdoor relief is everywhere a 
always more common than indoor relief,—for the same sum 
money a much greater number of the poor can be aided. But anothe: 
cogent reason is that there never has been anywhere, and perhaps 
never will be, almshouses, workhouses, hospitals, and other places of 
indoor relief in sufficient number to contain all the poor at any 
season, or half of them in seasons of special destitution. Outdoor 
relief has, therefore, always existed, as the Tennessee lawyer observed 
in another connection, “from the ex necessitate rei of the thing.” It 
would be idle to expect the farmer to barrel all his apples if he could 
only find barrels enough for half of them ; and it is equally unreason 
able to expect a community to put all its paupers into public build- 
ings, if there is room in those buildings for less than a third part of 
them, which is the fact. 

The “workhouse test,” as it used to be called in England, by 
which a poor man was compelled either to go to the workhouse or go 
without public relief altogether, cannot be applied in these modern 
times very strictly for another reason. Not only are there not work- 
houses enough to hold them, if all should go, but there are whole 
classes for whom it would be a bad place. It would be bad for 
children, for the insane in general, for idiotic women, for the sick 
who require nourishing and stimulating treatment, for the blind and 
the deaf, for the epileptics, and so on. Establishments for these 
special classes, and many more, have sprung up, where a hundred 
years ago only the workhouse or almshouse could be found. Perhaps 
we do not realize how large a part of our public poor are insane, and 
that this part is increasing faster than any other. Among 10,525 
paupers fully supported in Massachusetts in 1888 (January), 4,316 
were insane; and out of 10,453 in July, 1889, 4,709 were insane. 
The proportion of the insane to the sane poor is here about as four to 
five; while twenty-five years ago it was much less than this. If al! 
the idiotic and mentally defective poor were added to the insane, the 
whole number in Massachusetts would be found quite equal to that of 
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sane poor who are fully supported. But, of those partially sup 
rted, the largest number are children ; and comparatively few of 
hem are insane or idiotic. 
Of course the insane poor generally require a more costly treat- 
nt than sane persons, except those suffering with severe physical 
isease. Indeed, the rate of cost for the ten or fifteen distinct 
lasses into which the poor who are fully supported may be divided 
varies so much that it is hardly possible to fix a uniform rate for 
their support. Nor, if it were feasible, would it be desirable; for 
me of these classes require costly training, others require costly 
irsing, while others, if properly supervised, are almost self-sup- 
porting. ‘That mythical class, the “able-bodied poor,” are scarcely 
ind in this country in public establishments, except for a few 
months in the cold season, when the number of employments, both 
for men and women, is considerably reduced by Nature herself. 


Until recently, in the English-speaking countries, it was believed 


+ 


the insane, whether rich or poor, could only be cared for properly 


in special establishments, which therefore were provided in great and 
increasing number in every civilized community of dense population. 
But the method of family aid (outdoor relief) has been found appli- 
cable, and very beneficial, to a large class of the insane in Scotland, 
where they are boarded in families to the number of two thousand or 
ipwards. The same method had long before been adopted in Belgium, 
and five years ago was introduced by statute in Massachusetts, where 
. small number of the insane are now boarding in rural families (but 
sometimes in cities ), with much comfort to themselves, and oftentimes 
a considerable improvement in their mental condition. It is also 
becoming more and more the practice in New England, and perhaps 
elsewhere, to treat recent insanity in families, under medical care, 
rather than to send the patients to a great asylum, where forced asso- 
ciation with many other insane persons may do them as much harm 
as good, 

Nevertheless, the insane, whether rich or poor, must genera//y be 
maintained in public establishments, and the method in use for those 
vho are paupers must be that of indoor relief. But it will be found, 
we suspect, that many of the charges made and reported in the 
United States as outdoor relief were really incurred for the indoor 
support of insane persons in asylums, children in county homes, 

ung offenders in reformatories, and others who really belong to the 
ndoor class, but for special reasons have the outlay for them mixed 
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up with the general expenses of outdoor relief. This has certain|, 
been the case in Massachusetts, as it was for many years in England. 

Until within a few years, it has not been customary in England to 
reckon the insane poor in county asylums as subjects of indoor 
relief; but their cost, amounting to many hundred thousand pounds, 
was included in the reported expenditure for outdoor relief. Yet 
no class of the poor was more strictly zzdoor, or more fully supported 
without family aid, than these insane paupers. In regard to other 
classes of the English poor, Mr. Goschen, the eminent statesman, 
when president of the old poor-law board, twenty years ago, said 
“It cannot be denied that the more humane views which have pre. 
vailed during the last few years, as to the treatment of the sick poor, 
have added most materially to poor-law expenditures. Workhouses, 
originally designed mainly as a test for the able-bodied, have, espe- 
cially in the large towns, been of necessity gradually transformed 
into infirmaries for the sick; and the higher standard for hospital 
accommodations has had a material effect upon the expenditures.” 
The process here mentioned by Mr. Goschen has gone on still more 
rapidly, in Great Britain and everywhere else, since 1870, and in the 
natural course of events will go on indefinitely. For it is found that 
the greatest success in dealing with the poor is obtained by classify- 
ing them according to their real character and needs, and not by 
herding them together in a common receptacle for all forms of povy- 
erty. 

In making the broad, general distinction between two main classes 
of the public poor, it would seem to be natural and proper to begin 
with that class which has not been withdrawn from the natural home 
of all mankind,—the family. There are persons, be the number 
greater or less, who need public relief at their own homes, and who 
can receive it there with greater advantage both to themselves and 
to the public than anywhere else. Oftentimes these are persons who 
have a little property, which would be sacrificed or diminished in 
value if they were removed, even for six weeks, to an almshouse, 
hospital, or insane asylum. Concerning this class of persons, that 
excellent economist, the younger Pitt, said in Parliament, in 1796 
“The law which prohibits giving relief where any visible property 
remains should be abolished. That degrading condition should be 
withdrawn. No temporary occasion should force a British subject 
to part with the last shilling of his little capital, and to descend to 
a state of wretchedness from which he could never recover, merely 
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that he might be entitled to a casual supply.” What Mr. Pitt said 
concerning a British subject is none the less true when applied to free 
American citizens. Great care should be taken, in relieving their 
distresses, not to throw them into the great class of vagrant and 
homeless poor, to which belong many of the inmates of our public 
establishments, when they go forth from an almshouse, a hospital, 
an insane asylum, or a prison, into the general community. 

Let us, then, adopt as the starting-point of our system of public 
charities what the French call Secours @ Domicile, and what we have 
termed “Family” or “Household Aid.” 


The family in question 
may be that of the poor person himself, or it may be some family 
nto which he has been adopted as child or boarder. Make 


the 
number of these family cases as small as you please, but let it be, 


as by the great law of nature it must be, the initial point of public 
charity. 

Starting, then, from this focus of the family, let the scheme of 
indoor relief be laid down on a broader scale than has been done 
theoretically, in England, until very recently ; and let it be a scheme 
capable, as it should be, of indefinite expansion, as civilization 
advances. By the old “ workhouse test,” a dozen classes of the pub- 
lic poor were thrown together, higgledy-piggledy, in the great wards 
of the old-fashioned poorhouse. The healthy infant, the diseased 
foundling, the children of school age, the idiotic and sickly children, 
deaf and blind children, epileptics, the maimed and deformed, sick 
persons of all age, and every variety of disease, from the most tran- 
sient to the most chronic, loathsome, and contagious; idiots and 
insane persons, tramps, rogues, prostitutes, pickpockets, vagrants of 
every class, professional beggars, impostors of all kinds,— these, and 
other varieties of the wretched, the fraudulent, and the vicious, were 
brought together, with more or less separation according to sex and 
age, in the same building that sheltered the aged poor, who had been 
all their lives honest and respectable, and would support themselves, 
if they could, wherever placed. One reason why family aid has been 
carried, especially in cities, to such an extent as to prove an abuse — 
and sometimes a very great abuse — was the desire to prevent the 
breaking up of families, the corruption of the young, and the unspeak- 
able distress of the old and the virtuous, by throwing them into 
forced association with the dregs of mankind, in what was ironically 
termed a charitable establishment. Indoor relief can never be what 
it should be until separate provision, on a reasonable scale, is made 
for all the main classes of the distressed, helpless, and vicious poor. 
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The ancient fallacy concerning outdoor relief, then, was to suppose 
that the workhouse and its immediate adjuncts could be made, under 
ordinary circumstances, to receive all the cases of poverty which 
might otherwise be provided for in families. The modern fallacy is 
not to take notice of the obvious fact that indoor relief, as we now 
practise it, is an indefinite extension, in a much better mode, of the 
old workhouse facilities for restraining, disciplining, and aiding the 
poor. So far as experience can teach anything, it teaches us that 
both indoor relief (in its extended form) and family aid, or outdoo: 
relief, as properly practised, are both indispensable in any compre 
hensive plan of public charity. Wherever and whenever one of these 
methods has been wholly given up, accidentally or purposely, evils 
have followed which only the introduction of the omitted method 
could wholly remove. Where to draw the line between the practical 
use of the two methods, for individual cases of poverty, is a matter 
only to be determined by wise discretion on the part of the officers 
who administer public relief. Indoor relief will generally be found 
more costly in proportion to the number relieved than family aid; 
and it will also, in general, apply to a much smaller number of cases, 
but, so far as it can be rationa!ly and humanely used, it should be 
made to cover as many cases as possible. Family aid, on the other 


hand, should be restricted as much as possible, except for classes of 
the poor to whom indoor relief is (presently or prospectively) likely to 
be injurious. The public, generally, prefer, for reasons of sentiment, 
and oftentimes of good sense, the use of family aid rather than the 
separation of households and the sequestration of persons in great 
establishments, where individuality is lost in the mass, and persons 
are known by a numeral rather than a proper name. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF 


THE ECONOMIC AND MORAL EFFECTS OF 
PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


BY MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL, OF NEW YORh, 


[ have not been able to assent to the report of the Chairman of the 
mmittee on Indoor and Outdoor Relief, only because, as it seems 
me, he does not draw the distinction which is necessary between 
iblic and private relief. 

[ admit, of course, that there are persons who need relief (that is, 
help) in their own homes, and that both Pitt’s argument and Mr. 
Sanborn’s argument apply to such: “Great care should be taken, in 
relieving their distresses, not to throw them into the great class of 
vagrant and homeless poor.’ Such people, however, are, to my 
mind, not proper subjects for public relief at all; for what is public 
relief, and upon what grounds is it to be justified? Public relief is 
money paid by the bulk of the community (every community is of 
course composed mainly of those who are working hard to obtain a 
livelihood) to certain members of the community, not, however, paid 
voluntarily or spontaneously by those interested in the individuals 
receiving it, but paid by public officers from money raised by taxation. 
The only justification for the expenditure of public money (money 
raised by taxation) is that it is necessary for the public good. That 
certain persons need certain things is no reason for supplying them 


with those things from the public funds. Before this can be rightly 


done, it is necessary to prove that it is good for the community at 
large that it should be done. 

is always necessary, also, in considering the expenditure of 
public funds, to give up the vague notion that these funds come from 
in indefinitely large central source of supply, which can be drawn 
upon constantly without affecting any one. ‘There is no such central 
source of supply. Every dollar raised by taxation comes out of the 
pocket of some individual, usually a poor individual, and makes him 
so much the poorer, and therefore the question is between the man 
who earned the dollar by hard work, and needs it to buy himself and 
his family a day’s food, and the man who, however worthy and suffer- 
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ing, did not earn it, but wants it to be given to him to buy himself 
and his family a day’s food. If the man who earned it wishes to 
divide it with the other man, it is usually a desirable thing that he 
should do so, and at any rate it is more or less his own business ; but 
that the law, by the hand of a public officer, should take it from him 
and hand it over to the other man, seems to be an act of gross 
tyranny and injustice, which, if carried far enough and repeated often 
enough, leads to a condition of things where there is not sufficient 
produced for everybody, and therefore all suffer,— the men who earn 
the dollars as well as those who do not earn them. 

It is good for the community that no one should be allowed to 
starve : therefore, it is a legitimate thing that the public money should 
be used to prevent such a possibility, and this justifies the giving of 
public relief in extreme cases of distress, when starvation is immi- 
nent. Where, however, shall be found the proof that starvation is 
imminent? Only by putting such conditions upon the giving of 
public relief that, presumably, persons not in danger of starvation 
will not consent to receive it. The less that is given, the better for 
every one, the giver and the receiver; and, therefore, the conditions 
must be hard, although never degrading. On the contrary, they 
must be elevating, and this is by no means incompatible with 
severity. 

To those who object that, because the community relieves a person, 
that person should not therefore be reduced to pauperism by being 
placed in an institution, the only answer is that the receiving of relie! 
from the community constitutes pauperism, and the refuge from 
pauperism is either in self-support or else in the giving of help from 
private sources. Because certain persons think that certain other 
persons need help is no doubt the best reason why they should help 
them, but not a good reason why they should require the community 
to halp them. 

There are undoubtedly many, many persons who do need help, and 
many, many more who would be glad to get it, and who think they 
need it; and many, many more who do not think they need it, but who 
still would take it if offered to them. Where is the line to be drawn? 
If there were a store of public property created by no individuals, 
the result of no personal exertion or labor,—for instance, were the 
United States still possessed of all the property, lands, mines, et: 
which have in the past belonged to the veople, and were all thes: 
now rented, and the surplus income not required for the expenses of 
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government divided per capita among the citizens of the United 
States.—is there any individual, rich or poor, who would refuse to 
receive his share? And, if not, why not? Simply because there 
would be no unpleasant conditions attached to receiving it. There 


would be no stigma connected with it, because every one would rec- 


8 . . . . . 
ognize that he had a right to receive it, that it was public property, 


and that he was in exactly the same position as every other citizen of 
the United States. Then, further, what would be the effect of this 
payment upon the character and upon the conduct of the people of 
United States? Excuse the extravagance of the supposition, and 
say, for the sake of illustration, that the sum paid to each man and 
woman over twenty-one years of age was $500 a year. Would there 
not be quite a large proportion of the community who now earn $500 
year who would, upon being assured of this income, cease to work 
raliving? Some of these, so ceasing, would devote themselves to 
higher pursuits than earning a living,—to study, to art, to philan- 
thropy. Some, on the contrary, would spend their substance in riot- 
us living, and would become much less worthy, much less decent, than 
ever before in their lives. But all who ceased to work for a living 
would, undoubtedly, very soon become less fitted to earn a living, 
vould become less energetic, less skilled in a money-making direc- 
tion, less able to succeed. And what would be the effect on the chil- 
dren? Would they, with the assurance of $500 yearly income upon 
reaching their majority, probably be as energetic, as self-reliant, as 
fitted to earn a living, as they would have been without this assur- 
ince?) Does experience prove that the children of persons who do 
not have to exert themselves have the same independence and the 
same power to support themselves as the children of those differently 
situated ? 

We have been speaking of an income paid to every member of the 
community, regardless of his own exertions or character, and we have 
assumed that this income came from a source of wealth, the rent 
of public property, not created by individuals; but could there 
be any such source of wealth? The rents of public property would 
have to be derived from the energy and industry of the men who 
used it; and were these and those who followed them to content 
themselves with the $500 coming to each of them from the public 
treasury, and therefore cease to produce, very soon the lands and the 
mines themselves would lose value, the rents would fall because of 
the want of industry of the people, and the community would lose a 
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part, at least, of its regular income, and be driven to earn its own 
living again by the sweat of the brow; but it would have lost man, 
of the qualities upon which success in earning a living depends, 
The people would earn a worse living than they used to, and would 
be distinctly less “ well off” than before the distribution of the public 
property began, until they recovered their energy and industry, 
Now, this is, as I have said, simply an extravagant supposition ; but, 
considering what human nature now is, were these conditions pos 
sible, are not such the results which must follow the general acquisi- 
tion of an income which should accrue to each citizen of the United 
States without any exertion on his part? At any rate, experience 
shows that this is exactly the effect on those who receive public relief 
except that to the unfortunate diminishing of the energy and earning 
capacity of the recipients is also added a moral degradation, because 
there is a stigma attached to public relief, arising from the fact that 
the money received is actually the property of individuals taken from 
them against their will and not belonging to the public; and it is 
necessary to overcome a sense of shame before any one is content t 
become a pauper, and the loss of this sense of shame in itseif consti- 
tutes a distinct moral degradation, and leads to still further deterio- 
ration of character. 

If the advocates of public relief contend that there should be no 
stigma attached to its receipt, the answer is that, in that case, th: 
tendency would be toward the condition where the whole people 
would be ready to accept an income from so-called public funds, and 
that the resulting loss of energy and industry would be sufficient to 
plunge any nation into a greater poverty than any now suffers. Pub- 
lic relief does not have an enervating effect upon the character 
those who receive it because they are different from other human 
beings, but because they are human beings, and are actuated by 
exactly the same motives as the rest of the race. It is not because 
paupers are primarily more lazy than other people that they will not 
work for a living if they can be supported without working. If you 
will consider, you will find that you do not know any one (or, if you 
do, you regard him or her as a most extraordinary individual) who 
works for a living when it is not necessary, when the living is sup- 
plied from some source without any conditions which are dishonor 
able or irksome. The whole difference between a pauper and any 
of the rest of us who do not earn our own living is that he wants and 
gets very little, while we want and get a great deal, and that our 
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views of what are honorable and dishenorable conditions 
materially from his. 


difter 


Of course, to be logical, I ought to go on to the position which 
Dr. Chalmers took, that it would be better for the community that 
there should be no public relief, indoor or outdoor, none in the poor- 
house and none outside the poorhouse; but I am not prepared to 
go quite so far as this, for I do think that, besides energy and the 
power of work, there are other human faculties which need develop- 
ing, and that the community should acknowledge an obligation to 
succor, and even to support, those of its members who are absolutely 
unable to fight the battle of life, and that there should be a sure 
refuge from starvation. So far as this refuge is furnished from the 
funds raised by taxation, however, I am persuaded, as I have said, 
that the only safe way to provide it is under such stringent conditions 
that no one shall be tempted to accept it except in an extremity, 
and under such conditions, also, as will as soon as possible make 
the recipient of help able to support himself again and do his part 
in supporting others. I mean that public relief should be indoor 
relief, inside the doors of an institution, where cure and education 
should be the primary objects aimed at,—cure of disease, moral, 
mental, and physical, and education in self-control and self-depend- 

nce. The community may well say to any of its members: “If 
you cannot support yourself by your own work, it is a pity. We 
will support you by our work ; but we will not make it so pleasant 
for you that you will desire to continue the condition, and we will 
train your mind and body so that you will be able soon to under- 
take the care of yourself.” 

You see my argument is that the work of the mass of every com- 
munity is an absolute necessity, in order to provide for it the means 
of living ; that no human being will work 40 provide the means of living 
Jor himself if he can get a living in any other manner agreeable to 
himself (you will observe that I do not say men will not work, but 
that they will not work for a living); and that the community cannot 
ilford to tempt its members who are able to work for a living to 
give up working for a living by offering to provide a living otherwise ; 
and that public relief must be confined to those who cannot work 
for a living, and the only way to test whether they can or cannot is 
to make the living provided by the public always less agreeable than 
the living provided by the individual for himself, and the way to do 
this is to provide it under strict rules inside an institution. 
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The practice of any community in this particular is a matter of 
great importance, for there can be no question that there is an 
inverse ratio between the welfare of the mass of the people and the 
distribution of relief. What some one has called “the fatal ease of 
living without work and the terrible difficulty of living by work” are 
closely interrelated as cause and effect; and, if you will permit me, 
I will try to show by a short allegory what this relation is. 


Once upori a time there lived in a valley, called the Valley of In- 
dustry, a people who were happy and industrious. All the goods of 
this life were supplied to them by exhaustless subterranean springs 
of water, which they pumped up into a great reservoir on the top of 
a neighboring hill, the Hill of Prosperity, from which it flowed down, 
each man receiving what he himself pumped up, by a small pipe 
which led into his own house, a moderate amount of pumping on 
the part of every one keeping the reservoir well filled. 

Finally, a few of the inhabitants of the Valley, more keen than 
the rest, reflected that it was unnecessary to weary themselves with 
pumping, so long as every one else kept at work. The Hill of Pros- 
perity looked very attractive ; and they therefore mounted to a con- 
venient point, and put a large pipe into the reservoir, through which 
they drew off copious supplies of water without further trouble. The 
number of those who gave up pumping and withdrew to the Hill was 
at first so small that the loss did not add very much to the work of 
the mass of the people, who still kept to their pumping, and it did 
not occur to them to complain; but those who could followed the 
others up the Hill until it was all occupied, and by this time, although 
those who remained in the Valley did find their pumping a good 
deal harder than it was when all who used the water joined in the 
work, yet every one had become so accustomed to some people 
using the reservoir water without doing any pumping that it had 
come to be considered all right, and still there were no complaints. 
Meanwhile, the people on the Hill of Prosperity having nothing to 
do but enjoy the prospect, some of them began to explore the neigh- 
boring country, and soon discovered another valley at the foot of the 
Hill, running parallel with the Valley of Industry, and called the 
Valley of Idleness, and in it were a few people who had wandered 
from the former Valley (for the two were connected at the farther 
end), and who were living in abject misery, with no water, and ap- 
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parently no means of getting any, so long as they stayed where they 
were. The people from the Hill of Prosperity were very much 
shocked at the suffering they found. ‘“ What a shame!” they cried. 
‘The poor things have no water! We have plenty and to spare, so 
let us lead a pipe from the reservoir down into their Valley.” No 
sooner said than done: the pipe was carried into the Valley of Idle- 
ness, and the people were made more comfortable. But as soon 
as the news was brought into the Valley of Industry, some of the 
pumpers who were tired or weak, and some who were only lazy, left 
their pumping, and hastened into the neighboring Valley, to enjoy the 
“free” water; but the pipe was not very large, and soon there was 
want and suffering again, and the people from Prosperity Hill were 
much disturbed, and decided to lay down another small pipe, which 


they did. But the result was the same, for the new supply of water 
attracted more people from the Valley of Industry. And so it went 
on, new pipe, more people, new pipe, more people, until the inhabi- 
tants of Prosperity Hill were full of distress about it, and exclaimed, 
‘It seems a hopeless task to try to make these people happy and 


4,9? 


comfortable ! 


And they would have given up in despair, but a new 

occurred to them ; and they said, “‘ They do not seem to know 
how to take very good care of their children, and we will therefore 
take their children from them, and teach them to be comfortable and 
happy.” So they built large, fine houses for the children, and they 
carried water in large pipes into the houses. And some of them said, 
“Let us put faucets, so as to teach them to turn on the water when 
they need it.” But others said: “Oh, no! How troublesome it is 
to have to turn a faucet when you need water! Let them have it as 
we do, free.” And sometimes one or other would suggest that, 
perhaps, after all, it was not quite right to waste so much of the 
water from the reservoir, and that the large pipe itself, which supplied 
the Hill of Prosperity, ought to have some means of checking the 
flow; but the answer was, “It is necessary and right that the water 
should be wasted ; for otherwise the people in the Valley of Industry 
would have nothing to do, and they would starve,” Usually, how- 
ever, the Prosperity Hill people were too much engaged in taking 
care of the inhabitants of the Valley of Idleness to give much 
thought to those of the Valley of Industry; and their anxiety was 
quite justified, for they had to keep up a perpetual watchfulness, the 
people increasing so fast that it was necessary constantly to lay more 
pipe to keep them from the most abject suffering, and even this 
device never succeeded for very long, as I have said. 
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In fact, no one thought much about the Valley of Industry or its 
people. Those in the Valley of Idleness only thought of them long 
enough to reflect how silly they were to keep on pumping all the 
time and making their backs and arms ache, when they might have 
water without any exertion, by simply moving into their Valley. The 
children born in the Valley of Idleness did not even know there 
was a Valley of Industry, or any pumps, or any pumpers, or any 
reservoir: they thought the water grew in pipes, and ran out because 
it was its nature to. As for the people on the Hill of Prosperity, 
they were, as we have seen, rather confused in their views in this 
particular; and, besides thinking that their waste of the water from 
the reservoir was what kept the people in the Valley of Industry 
from starving, they used also to say sometimes: “ How good it is 
for those people to have such nice, steady work to do! how strong 
it makes their back and arms! how it hardens their muscles! What 
a nice, independent set of people they are! and what a splendid 
quantity of pure, life-giving water they get out of our reservoir!” 

Meanwhile, you can imagine, though they could not, that it was 
rather hard on the men in the Valley of Industry, not only to have 
the water they pumped up drawn off at the top to supply two othe: 
communities, but also to have their own ranks thinned and their 
work increased by the loss of those who were tempted into the Valley 
of Idleness, to live on what the Prosperity Hill people and the Valley 
of Idleness people liked to call euphemistically “free water,” because 
they got it free, though actually it was not free at all; for the Valley 
of Industry people paid for it with their blood and muscle. 

I might go on to tell you how the situation was still further com- 
plicated and made harder for them, and indeed for almost every one, 
when a few of them obtained control of the inexhaustible subterranean 
springs; but here, I think, the allegory may end for the purposes of 
this Conference, and it seems to me to teach a lesson which we may 
well heed. 


I have so far considered only the effect of relief upon the character 
of the recipient, from the point of view of the public welfare and the 
injury done to the community, as a whole, by the lowering of the 
producing power, the energy and industry of its members. This view 
is the most important; but because of its very importance, because 
it deals with the welfare of the whole community, it is not apt to 
appeal so strongly to our sympathies as considerations which affect 
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lividuals, and I shall therefore turn now to the effect on individual 
men and women of presenting to them the temptations of relief. You 
will observe that I no longer say public relief; for I do not wish here 

. discriminate between public and private relief, the evil effects upon 
the individual man or woman receiving any relief (as distinguished 
from the help of friends) being about equal. We have seen that 

s not in human nature to refuse any gift which comes hampered 
by no disagreeable or dishonorable conditions; we have seen also 

it energy and the power of self-support must be diminished, as 
ire all other faculties, by disuse ; and, these two statements being 
accepted as facts, it follows that no greater injury can be done to 
a human being, whose whole success and happiness in life consist 
in his power of exerting himself and supporting himself, than to 
tempt him by the offer of gifts, which will not support him, but which 

lead him to suppose that he need not support himself, and there- 
fore will induce him to give up the use of his self-supporting faculties. 
Can anything more certain be devised for destroying manhood ? 

As it is now given, relief seems to have all the disadvantages it pos- 
siblv can have, and none of the advantages. It serves to weaken the 
character, to excite the gambling spirit, the recklessness and extrav- 
agance which come of chance gains; but it does not give the quiet 
ind peace, the power to live for worthier objects than mere physical 
support, which an assured income supplies, while it also destroys all 
the incentives to activity, energy, and industry which are usually 
supplied by the struggle to “make a living.” 

[ am becoming more and more strongly convinced that the giving 
of relief in the manner which is now the custom is a cruel injury to 
those who receive it, both because it does produce such ruin of all 
the faculties which constitute what we call character, and also because 


it offers what to any but a heroic nature must be an overwhelming 
temptation, 


When we consider the hardships, the struggles, the sufferings, of 
the mass of those who are commonly called the working people, of 
those who earn from day to day the support of themselves and their 
families, when we remember how much hard work it takes to earn 
one dollar, and often how hard it is even to get the hard work to do, 
and then think of the reckless way in which a dollar is given here, 
there, and everywhere, often simply for the asking, can we wonder 
that many succumb to the temptation to ask? The contempt for 
“charity” (I hate so to debase the beautiful word, but that is the 
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use to which it has come) which the mass of honest and hard-working 
people most fortunately feel is their only shield and defence against 
the temptation so constantly held out to them ; but the temptation is 
potent enough to decoy its thousands within the baleful influence 
of “relief”-getting, and, once under the spell, the salvation of the 
victim seems impossible, for the rewards are too great on that side 
and the struggle too severe on this. Imagine a poor, sickly woman, 
with little children to support. By hard work, which makes her back 
and head ache to the limit of endurance, she may earn a dollar a 
day, and keep her children from starvation. By asking for relief, by 
begging from door to door, she can make more in one day than a 
week’s work will bring. Except for her pride, except for her self- 
respect, what can weigh with her in favor of the badly paid work as 
against the well-paid begging? Has any human being the right, 
instead of going to her assistance in her extremity, so to tempt her 
to degradation? Or imagine the man who by a month’s work can 
earn fifty or sixty dollars. He has a sick wife. He has three or 
four little children. He knows there is plenty of money in the hands 
of benevolent persons. He writes a letter, setting forth his straits, 
He receives $25 in return. Can that man ever again be free from 
the temptation to gain another $25 by the writing of another letter, 
instead of spending twelve weary days in getting it? You see, these 
people are not in comfortable circumstances. They cannot have 
what they want, often not what they need, even by making all the 
exertion of which they are capabie. Then, if to them comes the 
temptation to get it all without any exertion, is it not, as I have said, 
heroic, if they resist? and is it possible that any one with a heart and 
a conscience and an imagination can be willing to stand as the 
tempter where the temptation is so dire and the results of giving 
way mean moral ruin? 

It seems unnecessary to say that, if it were a question of giving 
an income sufficient to live decently upon to certain persons for |i! 
the moral effect would not be so bad, would often not be bad at 
all; but the trouble here is as to the choice of the favored per 
sons and the danger of indefinitely enlarging the number of pen- 
sioners until the resources for their support and for the support of 
the community as a whole were brought so low as to cause extended 
and general suffering, and therefore the only way for the puddic to 
supply any such comfortable living is to supply it under conditions 
which so far detract from or at least counterbalance its comfort as to 
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the number of persons ready to accept it self-limited. As to 

may and ought to be done in this direction by those persons 

, having a large share of the goods of this world, are called upon 

help those who have less, I can only say that I think there are 

many poor, feeble, suffering women, now struggling for their daily 

bread, whom it would be a very desirable thing to supply with an 

ncome sufficient to keep them in comfort to the end of their lives, 

ind that the injury to their characters would be no more and no 

ther than the injury of resting in comfort to the characters of the 

ny strong and happy women who now live on incomes which they 
not earn. 

nally, the real condemnation of relief-giving is that it is material, 

it seeks material ends by material means, and therefore must 

_ in the nature of things, even to attain its own ends. For man 


. spiritual being, and, if he is to be helped, it must be by spiritual 
ans. As Mazzini has said: “The human soul, not the body, 
should be the starting-point of all our labors, since the body without 


soul is only a carcass; while the soul, wherever it is found free 
y, is sure to mould for itself such a body as its wants and 
ocation require.” 
[hose who claim that relief must be given, even though it does 
destroy the character, because without it they fear that there may be 
ysical suffering, besides forgetting the fact that it makes more suf- 
ng than it cures, forget also the awful question : — 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
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THE RECIPIENTS OF OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
BY ISAAC P, WRIGHT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


While I have been engaged in this particular work for more than 
thirty years, and have given it much careful thought, yet I find it one 
of the most difficult tasks to determine what is the best method to 
adopt in extending relief to the poor and destitute. It is a grave 
question to decide, at times, whether to give or not to give. My long 
experience convinces me that we can do as much by kindly advice 
and encouragement to those who apply for assistance as by giving 
material aid. I am fully assured that we in the city of St. Paul, by 
adopting the above system, have decreased pauperism, and have been 
the means of raising many from dependence to self-support. The 
plan adopted by our board is not to give until after a careful investi- 
gation, and then, in many instances, only temporary aid, stating that 
this temporary relief is only given to keep the recipients from suffer- 
ing until they can get employment, and that on account of their 
children they ought not to be enrolled on our books as paupers. We 
give them at the same time the best and most kindly advice. 

Indoor and outdoor relief may be more accurately defined to be 
the relief afforded to those who are provided with board and lodging 
inside of a public or charitable institution, and the relief afforded to 
that class having a shelter of their own, and who need help only in 
the direction of family supplies. These two classes differ materially ; 
yet the cause of the dependence of each is the same,— poverty. We 
cannot hope to rid ourselves of the dependent class. All the societies 
and associations now or hereafter to be organized will not rid the 
world of poverty; but pinching, biting hunger may be relieved, and 
the cold winds as they whistle over the uncovered heads of the help- 
less may be tempered in their severity by systematic organized effort. 

Those who are furnished with indoor relief are generally the old 
and infirm, who have neither friends nor homes, and whose infirmities 
are such as to unfit them for gaining a livelihood. They must be 
taken in and cared for, or permitted to beg at large over our cities. 
The latter course would not only demoralize them, but also the com- 
munities in which they move. It is incumbent upon us to care for 
those upon whom misfortune has fallen in their old age, and als® 
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se rendered incapable of earning their bread by accidents which 
ey could not control. Sometimes, after careful nursing, some of the 
latter recover sufficiently to enable them, by honest industry, to earn 
enough to meet their daily wants. No one should be provided with 
indoor relief who has physical strength, and is able by industry and 
sobriety to earn even a scanty subsistence. 
[In every community the second class is more numerous. Almost 
every family or person to be assisted has a history of its or his own ; 
nd to enumerate these causes would be simply to recall all the crimes 
wainst the moral law. ‘Take, for example, the loose ideas entertained 
by many of the sanctity of the marriage relation. In many instances 
is entered into as a matter of convenience, to be terminated at the 
pleasure of either party and on the shortest notice. A man with a 
wife and a number of small children, finding it impossible to support 
them by his labor, or who forms an unholy attachment for another, 
i\bandons his wife and children, knowing that kind and well-disposed 
people will not allow them to suffer for the necessaries of life. These 
are some who receive outside relief. ‘They cannot be turned away ; for, 
unless provided for, the abandoned wife in many cases will become an 
outcast, and the girls will enter upon a life of shame as soon as they 
become old enough, while the boys will go on in wickedness until the 
doors of some prison close upon them. A little timely. assistance, a 


ttle friendly advice, may save the entire family, and the children may 
grow up to be good and useful citizens. 
Many require outside assistance on account of the dissipated habits 


of the husband and father. It seems almost impossible for such men 
to pass a saloon without entering, and there they often remain until 
their day’s wages are consumed. Then they return to their hungry 
wives and children, who have waited anxiously for them to return 
with at least enough money to buy bread. But, alas! the saloon- 
keeper has their money, and their children must do without the nec- 
essaries of life. These innocent, unoffending ones should not suffer 
for the faults of those who should care for and protect them, and 
hence they become legitimate subjects for outdoor relief. 

Another cause of destitution is the great desire to amass fortunes 
among all classes of people. To get something for nothing is the 
thought uppermost in the minds of many people. In many cases the 
daily wages are used to purchase tickets in that infamous institution 
known as the Louisiana State Lottery, which has done sec much to 
demoralize the people and to bring destitution and want to the doors 
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of laboring men and women. A man who labors for one dollar , 
day will with it buy a ticket, hoping to draw a large prize. He 
deprives his wife and children of his legitimate earnings, and stands 
no chance whatever of getting his money back. He might just as 
well burn the money, and thus save the postage he would have to pay 
to transmit it to that sink-hole of iniquity. If there were only one 
person in a community guilty of this folly, this reference would 
out of place. But few persons comprehend the magnitude of this 
great destroyer of public morals and the consumer of the bread o; 
hungry children. There are probably many families in every ¢ 
who must receive outside assistance on account of this festering sore 
upon our whole country, which requires heroic surgery on the part o! 
Congress to save many of our people from wreck and ruin. 

Of course there are many worthy cases requiring assistance whos 
destitution does not arise from any of these causes. Those who car. 
not get work, though willing to do anything, must be aided until they 
can get something to do, when they will become self-sustaining. Ne 
case should receive relief until fully and fairly investigated by com 
petent authority. This will insure relief to the meritorious and defea: 
the attempt of the unworthy to participate in private or off 
bounty. 


Clai 


OUTDOOR RELIEF IN GREECE AND ITALY 
A LETTER TO THE CONFERENCE. 


Having occasion to spend the whole month of March and a par! 
of April in Greece, and passing from there to Sicily and Souther 
Italy, I have made some observations concerning indoor and outdoor 
relief in those two kingdoms— containing in all some 33,000,000 
people — which may interest the National Conference of Charities. 
I cannot claim to have studied the subject very thoroughly ; but | 
have visited several establishments for charitable purposes, both in 
Greece and Italy, and have inquired of those who seemed best able 
to give information concerning the matter. 

Be it observed in the outset that what is known in northern lati 
tudes as public charity is made necessary in a great degree by the 
severe climate, and therefore ought not to be expected to such an 
extent in countries like Italy and Greece, which have mild winters 
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[he severity of the season interferes but little with the labor of man, 
so that work may be as abundant in winter as in summer, which is 
never the case in colder climates, where the necessity for fuel and 
warm clothing is one of the chief reasons why public and private 
charity are so costly in the Northern States of America. As a mere 
conjecture, I should say that this difference of climate alone would 

luce the necessary cost of charity in Italy and Greece to little more 
than half what it must be in England and America. 

\fter making this allowance, however, one is surprised to find that 

Greece, with a population of more than 2,000,0c0, about as many 
is Massachusetts contains, there is, in fact, no Public charity at all, 
or so little as to be practically of no account. By this I mean that 
neither the national nor the local authorities in Greece spend any 
appreciable sum of money annually for the relief of the poor, con- 
sidered merely as faupers. A// that is done in this way comes from 

lowments by wealthy persons, or subscriptions yearly made by the 
benevolent, the national government occasionally giving a piece of 
land or remitting a tax for the benefit of these private charities, but 
granting no subsidy, and never appropriating a yearly sum for reg- 
lar expenses of support and relief, as we do in Massachusetts. 

In Greece the odds and ends of money thus contributed by the 

iblic authorities cannot well exceed $1,000,000 a year. 

In Massachusetts, with about the same population, it exceeds 
$2,250,000. Last winter, in consequence of the epidemic influenza, 
which caused many deaths and much suffering of others, it was pro- 
posed in the city government to vote 10,000 drachms—less than 
$1,900 —in aid of the poor thus afflicted; but the outlay seemed un- 
reasonable, and was voted down. 

What will seem equally strange to Americans, there is a strong op- 
position in Greece, on the part of the endowed and private charities, 
to any action by the public authorities in the direction of voting 
money or assuming the oversight of indoor and outdoor relief. It 
seems to be feared that political interference with the private chari- 
ties would be the result of State action, and that the care of the poor 
would become a part of the political machinery and be less wisely 
managed than now. 


In Italy, on the contrary, where there has been till now hardly 
more expenditure dy the authorities in behalf of the poor than in 
Greece,— in Italy, a bill is now before Parliament establishing the 
national authority over all those benevolent endowments which have 
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been growing up there for fifteen hundred years, and now constitute 
the chief source of supply for the poor in their distress. The num. 
ber of these endowments is enormous, and their revenues very ex. 
tensive, amounting in Rome alone to more than $1,000,000 a year, 

Nobody seems to know how many there are in all Italy; nor has 
an exact report been made, so far as I can learn, of their annual ex. 
penditures, the number of their beneficiaries, or the results of thei; 
activity. Many of them devoted originally to special uses have seen 
those uses become obsolete; and, therefore, their funds have either 
been accumulating without use or have been diverted to other uses 
The common statement made by those who favor the bill now on its 
passage through the Senate is that the clergy (by whom these funds 
are mainly, though not wholly, administered) have neglected and 
abused their trust in many cases, so that these great endowments d 
not accomplish half what they might do if systematized and proper| 
managed. Some part of the accusation must be true; for such 
would be the result anywhere of the unsystematic methods now i: 
use. In reporting this bill to the Senate last Christmas, the Prime 
Minister, Crispi, spoke of “the disorder that has prevailed in th 
management of the charities, and the frequent abuses which the ex. 
isting law can neither prevent nor remedy; the colossal revenues 
now expended without any real practical benefit to the suffering 
poor; and the need of doing what is possible for greater efficiency 
than in the past in bringing relief and advantage to distressed hu 
manity.” 

These statements have not been contradicted in the debates 
April, and the bill passed by a two-thirds vote in spite of a consider 
able clerical opposition. It will not put the private charities in the 
hands of the government, but will regulate them. 

Probably much of their revenue is now wisely and frugally ex- 
pended ; but it is clear that in times past (and to some extent now 
pauperism and mendicancy are directly encouraged and increased by 
these abundant foundations for their relief. The pauperism of Italy: 
and especially the street beggary, are much less conspicuous than the) 
were before 1870, when the whole kingdom became united, with Rome 
for its capital; and the condition of the lower class of people is 
greatly improved. Particularly is this the case in Southern Italy and 
Sicily, where I have spent most of the time since reaching this king 
dom. 


This improvement does not seem to have been in consequence 0 
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creat change in the mode of public or private relief_—for none 

has yet accrued,— but because of the increased self-respect which 
national and local freedom gave, and the stimulus that education and 
ndustry have received since the abominable tyranny that disgraced 
southern Italy has been ended. 

[he constitutional government of Victor Emanuel and his son, 
replacing an arbitrary, vindictive, and ignorant despotism in more than 
hal! of Italy, has produced economic results worthy of notice every- 
where, and especially noteworthy now, when the commercial and in- 
dustrial state of the kingdom is exceptionally bad. 

Notwithstanding the “hard times” and the discontent among the 
laborers, which is so great in some cities as to threaten riots, the 
visible mendicancy of Southern Italy is hardly a tenth part so much 
is it was described by travellers who were here in the thirty years from 
1835 to 1865. Ina few small towns of Sicily — Taormina and Gir- 
venti, for example —there are many beggars, and the plump, ragged 
boys and girls will still tell you they are “dying of hunger”; but 
these are exceptions. In Palermo I hardly saw more street beggars 
than in Boston; and, when I inquired for the poorhouse of that great 


city, | was conducted to the A/bergo det Poveri for women and girls, 


outside the city wall, and not far from the old palace of the king, 
where some 700 women and children are living, working, and receiv- 


ing education in a manner which quite eclipses any American poor- 
house I ever saw. Their food is abundant and varied, their dress 
and lodging good, their industries numerous, and their education car- 
ried so far that I sat for fifteen minutes and heard a Professor from 
the University lecture to a class of 25 girls (who were taking notes) 
on Manzoni’s famous romance and Italian literature in general. Yet 
this seemed to be the general almshouse of Palermo for women and 
children, except that invalids and the insane were maintained else- 
where. It is wholly supported by endowments and by private gifts, 
is managed by Sisters of Charity, and inspected, but neither governed 
nor aided, by the city authorities of Palermo. 

Such a method of “indoor relief” as this, or as that which I saw 
in Athens, in March,— where 400 poor women and girls are furnished 
with work in spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, etc., and where the 
little girls are taught to read, write, and sew,—cannot be said to con- 
form to the old “workhouse test” of England. The Greek Zrgas- 
terion, as it is called, is a manual labor factory and school, supported 
almost wholly by the sale of its products, the deficit being supplied, 
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not by the government, but by private charity. The same is true of 
the Insane Asylum of Athens,—the only one in continental Greece,— 
of the two Orphan Asylums, and of the general almshouse there. Out. 
door relief does not seem to exist in Greece, except in the occasional] 
form of beggary ; and the beggars are very seldom Greeks. I have 
not seen a community anywhere with so much real poverty and so 
little pauperism as in Greece. ‘The contrast with some parts of Italy 
is very striking, inasmuch as the two countries lie in the same 
latitude and have industries quite similar. Outdoor relief, furnished 
by private charity and by the Church, is very abundant in Italy, where 
the poor are still indiscriminately fed in soup-houses and other 
resorts of unthinking benevolence. 

In reflecting on the contrast between Greece and Italy, I could not 
help noticing the share which the two churches of the two countries 
have had in producing this difference. . The Greek Church is poor. Its 
clergy have small revenues, and often labor with their hands for their 
own support. They do not, therefore, bestow much in charity ; nor do 
they encourage mendicancy, either in the religious or the secular 
classes. In Italy, on the contrary, the Latin Church is rich with the 
accumulated endowments of 1,500 years; its clergy command eno: 
mous revenues and live in princely fashion; while its mendicant 
orders continually exhibit to the people the spectacle of able-bodied 
men begging in the name of religion and living on alms. ‘wo 
effects seem to me to follow from this state of things. In the first 
place, the funds of the Church are distributed, without sufficie: 
inquiry, among the deserving and the undeserving poor; and thus 
pauperism has long been encouraged. In the second place, the popu- 
lace, seeing mendicancy taught and practised as a religious duty, 
have had no shame about becoming beggars themselves; and the 
result for centuries was a nation of shameless street beggars. In the 
great cities of Italy and Sicily, where commercial ideas and the in- 
dustrial and educational progress of mankind have displaced old 
superstition, this beggary has been much diminished; but in small 
and stagnant communities it is still prevalent. In-Greece, as | have 
said, beggary does not exist, except as it has been introduced by 
Italians, Syrians, Persians, and other foreigners. As the doctrine o! 
these two great churches is much the same, I could not help being 
struck with the opposite results which the different practice of this 
Christian doctrine seems to have occasioned. 

As bearing upon the perpetual dispute about the comparative 
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ies appears also contradictory. In Greece there is no public 
r relief,— no “workhouse test” of any sort,—and yet there is 
outdoor relief, or next to none. In Italy also there is no public 
r relief ; and great are the abuses of outdoor relief, though far 
less than formerly. But the removal of these abuses has not been 
sequent upon any rigid system of indoor relief; for none such 
has prevailed anywhere that I can hear of. I leave the reconcilia- 
‘f these contradictions to the better judgment of the Conference, 

| remain, as ever, its devoted member and servant. 


> 


3. SANBORN. 
, May 1, 1890. 


Sjnce writing the preceding, a speech has been made (May 2) by 
Premier, Crispi, giving a summary of the Ofere Pie, or Charities, 
itional and eleemosynary, of all Italy, as they now exist, which 
ight to quote as an essential part of my communication. Signor 
‘rispi said: “ There are 21,818 Ofere of charity, which, all together, 
control a property of 2,000,000,000 francs ($400,000,000). The 
yearly income of this property is 90,000,000 francs ($18,000,000), and 
ight be 100,000,000 ($20,000,000) if there was better management. 
rhe expenses (apart from benevolence) mount up to fifteen million 
francs for taxes, eight million for charges on the property, and seven- 


teen million for cost of administration.” In all, therefore, forty 


million francs ($8,000,000) out of ninety, leaving only fifty million 
francs for charity ($10,000,000). ‘Of the whole 21,818 


1} 


institu- 
ns, less than 7,000 have property enough for their needs. The 


rly income of 10,000 institutions is less than 500 francs each 


and not more than 4,200 have an income above 500 


francs, and not exceeding 1,500 (between $100 and $300 a year). 
he institutions strictly eleemosynary are 8,215 in number, with 
property of 180 million francs, and an income of ten million ($36,- 


20 and $2,000,000). Now, the concentration of these institu- 


ns has several objects in view. To bring together all those which 
have a similar scope under one management is to give unity to their 


beneficence and economy in their expenses. And we concentrate 


those which are now so small as to be useless by themselves, particu- 
larly the charities of the little towns. The fruit of this reform will be 


economy in management, activity and efficiency in supervision and 
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control. It will check professional mendicancy, while checking 
4other abuses. Senator Alfieri reminds us of America. Let me 
remind him that there is an enormous difference between Europe 
and America. ‘The United States have not the burden of the Middle 
Ages on their back. They have no need to tear down before they 
build up. All they have to do is to build. The day will come when 
we can compare ourselves with America; but there is much to be 
done before that. Savigny says that charity is sometimes hurtful 
So it is, when it does not educate, when it nourishes idleness, when 
the government permits it to continue under antiquated forms.’ 
[Applause.] 
I do not know precisely the limits of what Crispi here calls ‘ 

mosynary charities,” but I give his figures and his words. 

show what the Italian government has undertaken; and the diff. 
culties and benefits thence accruing do not appear to me overrated 
by this acute statesman. Possibly, he lacked some of the qualities 
which Pope Urban VIII., according to the anecdote, said that his 
kinsmen, the Barberini, lacked. He used to complain, says Goethe, 
that he had four nephews who were good for nothing: Cardinal 
Francis was a saint, but could work no miracles ; Cardinal Anthony 
was a monk, but had no patience; Cardinal Antony, Jr., was an 
orator, but could not make a speech; while the fourth was a general, 
but did not know when to fight. Signor Crispi ought not to be 
asked to work miracles ; but he can certainly make a good speech, 
and he is rather too fond of drawing the sword. Perhaps he lacks 
the cloistered virtue of patience, which he will certainly need long 
before he sees the charities of Italy reduced to a frugal and orderly 


system. But his aim is good; and Americans ought to wish him 
success. 
RoE, May 3, 1890. 


yr. B.S. 


ALMSHOUSE ABUSES AND REFORMS. 


BY C. W. CHANCELLOR, M.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE MARYLAND STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


I have been induced to prepare a paper on the above subject, both 
from a desire to benefit the unfortunate poor and because what | 
have to say will, through the channel of this Conference, most as- 
suredly reach those who take the greatest interest in the subject. 
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in official report which I had the honor to make a few years 
to his Excellency, Governor John Lee Carroll, on “ The Public 
rities of Maryland,” the following language occurs : — 

“It is painful to report the shocking condition in which many of 

public institutions (notably the almshouses) were found, and it is 

ilt to conceive that anything worse ever existed in a civilized 

It needs not the battle-strife with its sequences of woe, 

the pestilence with its horrors, to afford a field of labor for the 

philanthropic. It is here in our midst, at our very doors; and 

the field is widest where we most boast of refinement, progress, and 
rm.” 

Civilization in its progress has mitigated the rigors of war and the 

rs of pestilence, but it has done little toward ameliorating the 
ndition of the poor in our almshouses. Here is a vast field for 
1man sympathy and human charity; yet there are comparatively 
few, even of our most charitably disposed people, who have ever been 
nside of an almshouse or know anything about the manner in which 
the inmates are treated, except that they are removed from the view 

{ the world. 

Is it not singular, is it not melancholy, that, while the progress 
time produces changes in all other things, the destiny of the alms- 
ouse pauper remains still the same,—that here we find him, at the 
of so many years, like Ixion on his wheel of torture, never ad- 
ncing, always suffering, his whole existence a monotonous round 
igony, without one moment of consolation or repose? 

Should I attempt to describe an almshouse as I have seen it, 
| would picture it as a gloomy old house, with dirty surroundings, 
scant of furniture, no carpets, no pictures, no flowers, no sign of 
comfort within or without, nothing to please the eye or cheer the 
heart of the forlorn inmates, against whom the doors of the world 
ire, as it were, bolted by misfortune, mot dy crime. Old age, physical 
infirmity, grinding poverty, are their relentless gaolers. 

Should I attempt to instruct the public concerning the real condi- 
tion of this unfortunate class of paupers, of whom the opulent of this 
country know as little, or indeed less, than they do of the poor of 
Naples or Madrid, I should say that they are human beings bent 
down under adversity, smitten with disease, tame, spiritless, and 
unhappy, who too often end their days attended only by an untrained, 
unskilful, and, possibly, unconscientious and unsympathetic pauper 
nurse. This picture does not of course apply to the best managed 
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of our modern almshouses ; but I think we should be living in a foo! 
paradise if we imagined that abuses are all done away with, even ip 
the best of them. 

Let us give a sketch of one inmate of an almshouse, which wil! 
serve as atype of the general class. A female child is born in a 
poor man’s family ; and there is joy, for nature is glad at such a time, 
however melancholy the future prospect. The infant survives bad 
nursing, coarse fare, and perhaps cruel usage. She is taught by 
premature toil and hardship the habit of sacrificing self-will and self. 
indulgence to the wants and caprices of others. Yet she is happy 
because the sun shines, the showers fall, the birds sing for her, 
Sleep is sweet, and play is pleasant, and food delicious; for she has 
not yet found out the secret of being discontented with what she has 
and coveting what she has not. She now becomes the household 
drudge of all the family. She cooks and scours, and washes and 
works, when she ought to be improving her mind at school or exhila 
ating her spirits and invigorating her limbs in healthful sports with 
companions of her own age. Presently, she is put out to service: 
and now she experiences how much truth there is in that proverbial 
saying among persons of her class, “There is no end of woman's 
work.” Her couch may be straw or eider-down for aught she knows 
or cares, for her slumbers are sound and her dreams are golden 
Love in due season awakens in her breast all the hopes and the fears, 
the jealousies, anxieties, and entrancements, that agitate more refined 
and susceptible bosoms. In fine, she has a “ lover,” with whom the 
wooing interludes, amid her weary service, make toil delightful, if not 
for its own sake, yet for his; and she feels as if there were something 
in life worth living for the poorest of its possessors. 

Preliminaries are arranged: they are married, she has a home of 
her own, such as it is, and is heedless of the future. Children mul- 
tiply, and so do troubles ; her husband is unfortunate or improviden! 
he dies or becomes debauched in morals, and leaves her, in middle 
age, with a numerous and helpless offspring. These grow up, sub- 
sisting miserably upon a mere pittance, until her infirmities increase, 
and she is forced to take refuge in an almshouse, while her imme- 
diate successors are transmigrating through the same stages of pov- 
erty and trial to the same consummation of wretchedness. ‘These 
general outlines, with little comparative variation, might be filled up 
with the features of each particular case in “the short and simple 
annals” of thousands of poor women breathing at this day the air o! 
heaven in the gloomy shadow of an almshouse. 
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Independent of casual disadvantages, these sufferers in the lowest 
have a peculiar claim, on account of their sex, on the venera- 
ind gratitude of both sexes,—a claim on their own springing 
rom the purest sympathies of a sister nature: a claim on ours 
inded on the strongest obligation that can bind one being to 
ther,—the obligation of birth, When the Almighty had taken 
ve from the side of the man whom he had created, and brought her 
unto him, Adam said, “ This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my 
The debt which the first woman thus owed to the first man, 
her daughters have been repaying through all generations. Every 
son of Adam has been born of a woman, from the fountain of whose 
blood his veins were first filled, and from the pulsation of whose heart 
vital motion was first communicated to his own. 

Besides those who are brought to the almshouse on account of ill- 
ness or grievous misfortune, there are others who might well claim 
our sympathy. Old age has its many trials, even when spent in a 
comfortable home, with every surrounding to make life comfortable ; 
but old age spent in a badly managed almshouse is cheerless beyond 
description, Day follows day without any interest, and occupation is 
conspicuous only from its absence. The monotony of such a life 


must be something terrible, if not quite intolerable. The story of old 
Betsy Higden fighting off the wolf from her door, inch by inch, and 
T 


finally running away to die in the fields in her great horror of the 
almshouse, is no myth of Dickens’s fancy. 


She is a type of many. 
But it is not only the very poor who need our thoughts and our 
help. There are others about us who are battling day by day with 
the life they live,— some striving for a living for themselves and those 
who are dependent upon them; some with bitterness in their hearts, 
and perhaps some physical infirmity that bears them down; some 
trying to hide a genteel poverty ; some with high aspirations and 
working brains, yet lacking but a little to help them climb the ladder 
of life; some in despondency, who want cheering, and must be, as it 
were, “taken out of themselves,” and “ put upon their feet.” There 
are no two beings alike, either in person or thought, nor exactly, per- 
haps, in what is foolishly called “station.” What is really wanted is 
not only charity toward the hopelessly poor, but a wider, a larger, a 
grander, a better, a truer, a more Christian charity toward those who 
ire willing—nay, more, who are striving—to help themselves. 
“When that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 


done away,” and we shall then abide in the faith of that charity which 
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“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” 

Many persons are ready and willing to bestow aid and sympathy on 
hospital patients. Hospitals are generally felt to be an untold bless. 
ing to suffering humanity ; but few, comparatively, are in the leas: 
aware of the misery which lurks behind the walls of an almshouse. 
In these institutions may be found cases even more distressing than 
those which are tenderly nursed by skilled hands in hospitals, 
Patients who are hopelessly ill, but who are little likely to be speedil; 
released from their pain by the hand of death, often drift into alms 
houses; for they must needs make way in the hospitals for those 
whose complaints are not chronic, but of a more curable nature. 

How many charitably disposed persons, with ready sympathy for 
the sick in hospitals, have never seen the inside of an almshouse ! 
Nor have they any special desire to do so, as they regard those whose 
fate has brought them to the “ poorhouse” as men and women who, 
either from thriftlessness, idleness, drunkenness, or a never-do-wel] 
existence, are properly disposed of in such places, where they can be 
out of other people’s way. If those who hold such opinion would 
summon up courage to find their way into these uninviting abodes, 
and make acquaintance with the pauper inmates, they would soon 
come to think more kindly of them. The “ never-do-well” class is ot 
course represented in every almshouse; but we find there also an- 
other class, who bear suffering with patience, even with cheerfulness, 
who show gratitude for the smallest favors, who lead exemplary 
lives amid the coarsest surroundings, and who are worthy objects of 
tender care. 

The necessity for almshouse reform was forcibly portrayed in the 
report to which I have already referred, but the subject did not 
occupy the minds of either the authorities or the people except as 
“a nine days’ wonder” how such abuses could exist in a civilized 
community. How terribly helpless are the inmates of such places, 
when they are completely at the mercy of an ignorant and possibly 
cruel keeper, beneath whose unworthy sway they are made to tremble, 
and there is no one to whom they can confide their grievances! 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


If there were lady visitors to these institutions, whose visits were 
sanctioned and encouraged by the trustees or guardians of the poor 
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us be very suspicious of any management that would not 
irage such visits), a happy link would be established with the 
world and those who are cut off from it. Such visitations 
| not only tend to modify existing abuses, but would make the 
ice of them very difficult and altogether odious. By no means 
is imagine that in every almshouse these abuses exist; but, even 


the best of them, the visits of benevolent and charitable persons 


( 


do no harm. Great good would also come from the selection 
of ladies to occupy the post of guardians or trustees rather than men 
vho are too busy to give the necessary attention to the duties of 

: position or who only think to use it for political purposes. 

| am aware that reformations cannot be hastily taken up and sud- 

nly executed. We are told by Demosthenes that the proposer of 
any new law among the Locrians wore a rope about his neck. If the 
law failed of adoption, his life was an instant sacrifice to the sanctity 

the established custom. Less violent yet powerful checks are 
imposed in our day, whenever an attempt is made to place almshouses 
nder better management. To prepare the way for such a change, 

e first step to be taken is to create in the public mind a demand 

r the proposed reformation. ‘The inclinations of the people must 
be gradually led toward it; they are to be made fully sensible of the 
inefficiency of the present system, of the hardships and oppressions 
vhich grow out of it, and of the necessity for adopting a more advan- 
tageous one. Especially should public opinion be prejudiced against 
the barbarous custom of raising children in almshouses. 

lt is melancholy to think of these little ones growing up in such 

ints, only to become pests to society. The custom no doubt 
originated, in the first instance, from urgent considerations and a 
necessity of providing some place for these abandoned little creatures. 
At the present day, however, there is no man who can contemplate 
without dismay the probable consequences of such a practice. 
Dickens makes the old grandmother of Brentford say: “Throw a 
child under a cart-horse’s feet and a loaded wagon sooner than take 
him to an almshouse. Better swoon to death in a hole than fall into 
the hands of those ‘ Cruel Jakes’ we read of, that dodge and drive, 
and worry and weary, and scorn and shame the decent poor.” 

[In some almshouses sex-mixing is as common among the inmates 
as with the lowest animals; and, consequently, there is a great in- 
crease o{ innocent paupers from this cause. The importance of 
rescuing these desolate little creatures from the moral and physical 
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degradation which surroufids them, and placing them in a position 
where, besides being properly fed and clothed, their minds wil! be 
constantly imbued with habits of cleanliness and order, morality and 
industry, self-respect and a worthy ambition, cannot be overestimate 
Apart from the dictates of philanthropy and Christianity, the future 
of these children is important from a political standpoint. If they 
are permitted to grow up in ignorance, with every faculty blunted and 
tarnished as soon as developed, society may hereafter be burthened 
with a new woe. According to our free institutions, they will some 
day have the same amount of control over the destinies of the State 
as their more enlightened and intelligent fellow-citizen; and, that 
being the case, what less can we expect from such a school of vicious 
habits and morbid impulses than the creation of a desire to fil! the 
land with tumult and bloodshed? Thus we see that this is a ques- 
tion claiming the earnest attention of both the philanthropist and the 
statesman ; and whatever blame attaches to it on the ground of in- 
humanity must attach to the State at large, and not to any individ. 
ual or body of individuals. If our law-makers have thought proper 
to interfere and protect brute animals from wanton ill-usage, there 
can surely be no question as to the propriety of protecting innocent 
children from worse than ill-usage,—the cruelty of a life begun and 
ended in an almshouse. 

Ought not modern consciences, which have become so tender 
toward “brute creation,” to be awakened toward the unnecessary 
tortures to which these innocents are reduced by confinement in 
cheerless almshouse? Born and reared often in an ambient of filth 
and immorality, what possible hope is there that their scrofulous and 
rickety bodies can ever, under such circumstances, throw off heredi- 
tary and acquired poisons, and serve as a foundation for health) 
minds and morals? It is the duty of society to change their physical, 
mental, and moral surroundings, so as to renovate, as it were, their 
physical, mental, and moral capacities, and thereby make them capa- 
ble of becoming good and useful citizens. 

It is an undeniable fact that the employment given to the inmates 
of almshouses who are abundantly able to work is very slight, while 
there is an entire lack of occupation for those who are considered too 
old or no longer able to work. For the former class, almshouses 
should be made “ workhouses,” in the strictest sense of the word. 
There are many who go into an almshouse expecting to beecomforta- 
bly maintained in able-bodied idleness. For this class, suitable work 
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‘ 


uld be provided, and a watchful eye kept over them, in order that 
no advantage be taken of the “relief” intended for the poor and 

lpless; and when they find that they have to work, not only to 

ipport themselves, but to support the aged and infirm, they will 

on leave the almshouse. For the latter or enfeebled class, work 
should be provided with a very different object. With no work, no 
books, no amusements, no outside interests, life is to them an almost 
unsupportable burden. What wonder that they look dejected and 
downcast? What wonder that their intelligence deteriorates, and 
they become a sort of human vegetable? Looking at it from one 
of view, it is a mercy that deterioration of mind does take 
place; for were it otherwise, and they could not settle down into a 
state of dull stagnation, the fear would be that madness would more 
frequently ensue or that suicide would become more common. The 
poor inmate who has no employment, no pleasant distractions, will 
sit and mope away the time, and think only of his or her own 
wretched existence, and the utter uselessness of it. 

In England, a scheme has been introduced to remedy the great 
evil of idleness in almshouses, by providing light and suitable em- 
ployment for the aged and infirm. It is the work of a woman, and as 
such deserves the attention of women. ‘To Lady Brabazon, now the 


Countess of Meath, must be credited the happy idea of founding the 
work. Having obtained the sanction of the board of guardians of 
he Kensington almshouse to make the experiment, she contributed 
£30 for the purchase of a stock of materials, in order to keep 
the old people employed. A committee of ladies was formed to 
carry out the scheme. These kind helpers went from room to room 


in search of unoccupied men and women whom the matron could not 
possibly employ on account of their infirmities, but who nevertheless 
were glad to be given some light work. ‘The task of instructing such 
a band of cripples was no light one. Some had but one arm, some 
were blind, the limbs of others were completely distorted by rheuma- 
ism; but patience and perseverance on the part of both teachers and 
pupils soon triumphed. Weekly lessons were given by the ladies; 
and so successful were their efforts that at the end of a few months 
a quantity of useful articles had been neatly made, and, moreover, 
the old people, who had been morose and sullen, became bright and 
cheerful under the influence of “something to do.” Their minds 
were interested, they had an object in view, and they worked with 
a cheerful diligence, which materially added to their mental and phys- 
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ical comfort. The work, of course, was voluntary; but nearly al] 
preferred to do something, and the knowledge of “something at- 
tempted, something done,” was sufficient reward for their industry. 

Semi-annually there are public sales of the articles manufactured, 
One of these sales is described by Lady Meath as follows: “ It was 
a grand day and one long to be remembered by the poor simple 
inmates, for on it they hobbled or were carried down to the large 
room where all the bright woollen garments and other things which 
they had manufactured were displayed. They thought it a beautiful 
sight, and greatly enjoyed the ‘tea and buns’ which were served to 
them by their kind-hearted teachers, who were justly proud of their 
industrious pupils and their capital work, all of which found ready 
buyers. Not only a sum necessary for the purchase of fresh mate 
rials was realized from the sale, but sufficient remained over to pro 
vide small gifts to all who had been employed.” 

In this way the scheme has been made self-supporting, and the 
effort to ameliorate the lot of the pauper has won golden opinions, 
not only from the workers themselves, who heartily enjoy the employ- 
ment, but from a wide circle of friends and supporters. The seed 
thus sown has taken strong root; and the result has been so marvel- 
lously striking and successful that the scheme is not only a fai? av- 
compli in Kensington, but it has also been established at Tonbridge 
Union, Pembury, and may fairly be expected to spread to other parts 
of the country. 

There is no reason why this benevolent work may not be introduced 
into most of our almshouses if workers come forward and take the 
initiative. Ladies, generally, are blest with active brains, cleve: 
fingers, and kindly hearts; and they can always be counted upon to 
aid in any good work. The method of introducing the scheme into 
our almshouses may be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. Several counties or townships or districts should combine in a 
“Union Almshouse ” for the reception of the poor of those counties. 

2. The sanction of the board of guardians or trustees connected 
with any given institution into which it is desired to introduce the 
scheme should be obtained, which can be done by enlisting the sym- 
pathy of some individual guardian or trustee who will bring the matter 
before the board with which he is connected. 

3. The required permission having been obtained, a band of ladies 
must be gathered together to form a committee, who will organize 
by electing proper officers, and be ready to give weekly instruction 
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to the paupers in knitting, netting, fretwork, carving or any other 
ioht employment. 

1, Application must be made to the proper authorities or to private 
individuals for a small sum of money, say $100 or $200, for the pur- 
chase of materials with which to begin the work. 


5. Secure the aid and influence of the press, of the church and 
ther charitable organizations, and of the public, in behalf of the 
scheme and the work of bettering the condition of the poor generally. 

Of course, the proposed scheme is not intended to interfere with 
the ordinary routine of work in an almshouse, there being always 
, number of younger workers who execute useful work on the farm 

r about the premises, apart from those who are too old or too infirm 
to perform that work which is necessary for the ordinary maintenance 
of the premises. 

No one can contemplate the work of Lady Meath without feeling 
thankful that there are such thoughtful, generous minds,— thoughtful 
for the well-being and happiness of others; thoughtful, though them- 
selves in the lap of wealth and luxury, of the lowly, the suffering, and 
the very poor. All honor to the noble woman whose goodness of 
heart prompted and whose strength of will made successful a scheme 
for the employment, or rather the finding of occupation, for the infirm 


and unfortunate inmates of the almshouses of England. Let the 


ladies of our land —kinder, better, never lived — follow the example 
which has been set, and make it their pleasure to help on the good 
work in this country. When willing hearts, willing hands, and willing 
minds have united in this undertaking, there is but one foregone con- 
clusion ; and that is — success. 


VI. 


Training Schools for Nurses. 


TRAINED NURSES AMONG THE SICK POOR 
NEW YORK. 


BY MRS. ANDREW HEERMANCE SMITH, NEW YORK. 


The subject of Training Schools for Nurses in general is too wel! 
understood to need explanation. It is the province of this paper { 
treat of the work of these nurses among the sick poor of New York. 

Before leaving the general topic for the special one, however, it 
may be well to state a fact which must be of interest to those w! 
are often asked, ‘‘ How can a woman earn her living?” 

Four years ago a new training school for nurses was projected 


no 


in New York. ‘There were those who thought the profession over- 
crowded. Careful inquiry was made of the superintendents of our 
leading schools, and the fact elicited that the demand for trained 
nurses far exceeded the supply. ‘The public is learning the value of 
skilled labor, and will be satisfied with nothing less. 

The school was founded; and this winter—an exceptional one, it 
is true —several hundred applications for nurses were received be- 
yond the number available for private work. 

We are familiar with the trained nurse in our homes, and grate- 
fully recognize her untiring, unselfish devotion amid much that is 
wearing to mind and body; but, when we follow the missionary 
nurse from one noisome tenement to another in the foulest quarters 
of our great city, gratitude and admiration change to reverence. 
But reverence comes from knowledge; and we must learn some- 
thing of the system, in order to understand the work. 

While several churches and societies employ nurses to visit the 
poor, I have selected for our study the method of work pursued by 
the New York City Mission and Tract Society, because it is the 
oldest worker in this field; and ten years of experience have done 
much to perfect the system. 
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[his society is undenominational, and has its headquarters in the 
Bible House. It employs from six to eight graduate nurses. They 
receive at first $40 a month, the second year $45; and after five or 
more years of faithful service the salary is raised to $50. 


we 


The nurses 
the Home for Christian Workers connected with this society, 
they pay for board and washing. In our city, where the ex- 

pense of living is so great, the salary received by these women only 

) 5 to pay for actual necessities, with no balance for the savings- 

nk. In estimating the value of this fact, it must be remembered 
hat these nurses could command easily from sixteen to twenty-five 
irs a week in private families. 
[he organization of charity is pleasantly illustrated by the succes- 
sive steps we shall follow in tracing the work of this society. 
First, a message from one of the missionaries tells the need of 
man’s help. In response, a nurse is sent immediately. She wears 
iniform, only simple clothing, of a kind which can be easily dis- 
cted. In her little bag go a few necessaries,— old linen, oil-silk, 
nd some simple remedies for immediate need, taken from the near- 
t depot for supplies. These supplies are purchased from a fund 
h has existed from the beginning of this work, contributions 
having never been solicited. Once only the coffer was empty for a 
rning; but in the afternoon a check for $50 came from Chicago, 
he giver being a stranger. 


dollars a month is allowed each nurse for car-fare, the 
erage amount spent being about thirty cents a day, varying, of 
urse, with the allotted districts or the amount of illness therein. 
Arrived at the place indicated, the nurse quickly discerns the pa- 
tient’s need, and ministers to it, as we shall learn in the cases cited 
below. Discretion is given concerning the length of visits, which 
ry from a few minutes to several hours. In emergency cases the 
nurse will remain all night; but, as a rule, no night duty is required. 
' the patient is suffering from want of proper nourishment, owing 
erty or ignorance, application is immediately made to the near- 
est branch of the Diet Kitchen Association; and arrangements are 
made for a daily ration, if it be needful. 


(hose who are familiar with the ignorant prejudice existing among 


the poor against hospitals will be much interested to learn that no 
small good is done by these nurses in persuading the sick to accom- 
pany them to a hospital where recovery seems possible. 


\ new and much needed charity, which gives free medical attend- 
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ance in confinement at their homes to women unable to pay for such 
services, has lately been opened in Broome Street, and is a mos; 
valuable ally of the missionary nurse. 

When such service is needed, the nurse encourages the putting 
by of small earnings, teaches economy in housekeeping, neatness j) 
person and home, and urges the importance of observing the p: 
prieties and simple courtesies of life. The influence of her visits | 
felt after the mother’s recovery, when the children complain 
“ma does not wash them as clean as nurse did.” The children are 
taught how to care for the sick mother, and instruction is given in the 
preparation of food for the family and for the invalid. As hand 
maiden of the City Mission and Tract Society, the nurse prepares 
the way for the visits of the missionary. 

She also investigates the patient’s clothing, gives material to | 
made up by the members of the family, or, when absolutely neces 
sary, gives simple garments. 

There is need of great discretion in many cases; for too often a 
woman who has been helped in her first extremity, with clothing fo; 
herself and baby, will make no provision when a second time of need 
approaches. The remedy, not always successful, for this evil lies i) 
the encouragements and suggestions given by the nurse some months 
in advance. 

Two diaries are provided for the nurse, with a page for each day, 
so arranged that a detailed account of the work can be kept in the 
simplest manner. One of these diaries contains printed forms for the 
months of January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
The other book provides for the intervening months, in order that, 
when the nurse gives in her report for one month, she may receive 
the other book in which to keep the record for the ensuing month. 
This plan, also, gives the Superintendent ample time to study the 
reports, each diary remaining one month in her hands. 

A full report of moneys received and disbursed is also exacted. 

The importance of a day of rest, each week, is urged upon the 
workers, who are permitted to take it in two half days, if they so 
prefer. So interested do the nurses become in their patients that 
they frequently sacrifice this rest day, and the records show more 
weeks containing seven days of work than six. 

Having studied the details of this admirable and most practical 
system, we naturally ask, Who are the nurses, where do they come 
from, and why do they take up this work? They are women of edu- 
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n and refinement, with heart and brain fitted for the work, 
wether with a vigor of body necessary to carry it on. They come 
from different training schools, some entering the work immediately 
after graduation, others after several years of experience in private 
nursing. 

Do you ask for the motive? So far as my observation and research 
have gone, the single motive is consecration to the service of Him 
who, eighteen centuries ago, went about doing good, whose life and 

chings are bearing fruit in this Conference to-day. 

We have thus learned how much good can be done by helping the 
poor in this way, and how that good is made permanent by the teach- 

x which accompanies the help. 

One lesson remains, which we shall put in the form of a question: 
Why should this noble work be done only by those who are obliged 
to earn their daily bread? If we look around, we see many women 
whose hands are filled with duties they may not lay down. They can 
share in this work only by giving of their abundance to support a 
substitute. 


Are there not some who, with ample means and wide experience of 


life, find themselves to-day on “ waiting orders,” wondering how and 


where they can best serve God and their fellow-creatures ? 

Great exigencies bring such women to the front. In olden time the 

gue, in our own day the yellow fever, has brought out volunteers, 
ladies of position and wealth; and they have proved that love and 
prowess can be combined in true womanhood. 

['wo obstacles to this plan are always brought up by the friends of 
the volunteer nurse. The first is that one accustomed to a sheltered 
life would be greatly distressed by the rude treatment and even insult 
to which she might be exposed: the other so-called obstacle is the 
danger of infection. 

To these objections we can only state that in ten years’ work there 
have been only two cases in which the nurses have brought back 
infection, and then only measles and “diphtheretic” sore throat. 
Never once has insult been offered to a nurse of the New York City 
Mission. On the contrary, these women are regarded with the 
utmost respect, and even affectionate reverence when they become 
personally known to the people. 

An instance which has come under the observation of the writer 
vill suffice to illustrate the practical working of the system we have 
been investigating. One of our up-town physicians was called upon to 
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visit a consumptive patient in Mulberry Street. He found the map 
lying on a miserable haircloth sofa, springless and unclean. The wife 
had died long before, leaving three children, a girl of fifteen and two 
boys. The family lived in two rooms, one of which could only be 
aired or lighted through the other. The children were neglected, 
The nurse visited them, cared for the man, and cleaned up the 
children, who learned to love her. The man lingered only a fey 
weeks, but there is promise of good result from the influence which 
has been gained over the children. 
We close this paper with two extracts from the printed report 

the nurses :— 


In my experience as a trained nurse among the poor, especially 
women, I have found that loving sympathy and a practical knowledge 
of their needs, expressed by a warm grasp of the hand, showing that 
we feel for them, have helped as much to alleviate their suffering, and 
sometimes even more than the bottle of medicine or the grocer 
ticket. To make their beds fresh, give a sponge bath, instruct in the 
care of their sick children, providing the garments so essential! 
their recovery, caring for the little strangers so constantly arriving,— 
all these have a good effect, and tend toward their uplifting ; but the 
“greatest” power of all, as Paul says, “is love.” 

By constant visits to their homes in sickness, we learn of their 


heroic efforts and self-sacrifice to earn bread for those they love 
When we see this, how can we help loving them and sometimes 
telling them of it, too? 


I was told by a physician that I might be able to do something fo: 
Mrs. H., living in N. Street. I went there, and on the top floor 
found a young mother, twenty-two years old, in the last stages of con- 
sumption. Her face showed that she was not only suffering in body, 
but that her mind was not at peace with God. 

She was lying on an old couch, no pillow under her head, and 
barely enough covering to cover her. Mrs. H.’s grandmother was 
hobbling about barefooted, trying to care for the three months’ old 
baby, a sickly, puny thing, with a face that looked nearly as old as 
the old woman herself. 

At the first visit I could do very little for them; but, as I 
the little mother and saw her misery, I remembered a soft pillow and 
some blankets I had seen in the Dorcas room at the Bible House, 
and decided that | could make her much more comfortable. ‘lhese, 
with flannels I found on my return, and a reclining chair that | 
loaned, so that a change of position might afford her a rest, increased 
her comfort greatly. Then came to remembrance the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, where the soon-to-be motherless baby could be taken, and 
every possible thing done to prolong the little life. The mother was 
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nly willing, but anxious for the baby to go; and, when told it 
was admitted, one-half her burdens seemed to be taken away. 

She was visited nearly every day, and always something taken to 
make her more comfortable. As her bodily needs were ministered 
to, her spiritual needs were not forgotten ; and, as each day her body 
erew weaker and weaker her face grew brighter and happier. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 
BY EDWARD COWLES, M.D., 
RINTENDENT OF THE MCLEAN ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


It is one of the marvels and blessings in the progress of the pres- 

t age that in the time of one generation so great and universal a 
reform has been brought about as that in the nursing of the sick. It 
is marvellous also that so good a thing, and one so eagerly accepted, 
should have waited so long for Florence Nightingale to show the 
world its need. 

lhe history of all this has become household words; and the pur- 
pose of this paper will be, not so much to dwell upon what nursing- 
reform has already so nobly achieved, but to present the proposition 


1 
t 


it we are as yet but at the beginning of the grand results of 
which we may be living witnesses if we will only put our hands to 
the work in the right way. 

There is no longer need of presenting evidence and arguments to 
show that the trained nurse is essential to a successful hospital, 
her value to both patient and physician, and the nobility and at- 
tractiveness of her calling as a profession for women. It is only 
seventeen years since general hospital training schools were intro- 
duced into this country, almost simultaneously at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts General Hospital, and the New Haven Hospital, 
following the plan of Miss Nightingale’s St. Thomas Hospital School. 
This should not detract, however, from the great credit due to the 
New England Hospital for Women: at its foundation in 1863, one of 
its three chief objects was declared in the by-laws to be “to train 
nurses for the care of the sick.” This hospital actually graduated 
the first “trained nurses” educated in America. Now there is prob- 
ably no one of our hospitals of any importance that does not have 
its training school or is not moved by the question of adopting the 
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school system. It is only within two or three years, however, tha: 
this could be said of a few of the hospitals for the insane ; for it js 
in these hospitals that even now there is but the beginning of as 
great a reform as has been accomplished in the general hospitals 
The claim of the insane is of the strongest kind for the blessing oj 
the intelligent nursing that it is perfectly practicable for them to 
have. It is the purpose of this paper to emphasize this, and to urge 
the importance and practicability of training nurses in the hospitals 
for them, not only for their immediate benefit, but for that of the 
country at large. 

The adoption of the training-school system in the general hospitals 
of many cities throughout the country has been mentioned. But 
though the system has been successfully and very usefully extended 
to the smaller hospitals, now becoming so common in the large: 
towns, there is still a tendency to think that to the larger hospitals . 
the great cities belongs the real work of training nurses, while the 
smaller ones—the town and cottage hospitals — should not aspire 
to the pretension of having training schools. Here also is a point 


It is even sometimes said of the schools already successfully estab- 


lished that their work will soon be overdone and the market over- 
stocked with their graduates. The time has passed for pessimistic 
obstructionists to say, “ You cannot find women enough who want | 
be nurses,’— ‘They will not find employment when they are 


and asylums as soon as they are trained, and you will get no g 
from your labor with them.” 

All such conceptions, that limit the active promotion of this great 
reform, arise from too narrow a view of its importance and its scope. 
The simple truth is that, aside from their service in the hospitals, 
trained nurses are yet so few in number that they are practically 
luxuries for the well-to-do, in private life. It is a matter of supply 
and demand. The supply must first create the demand, and, the value 
of such nurses being made known, then the demand will call forth 
the adequate supply for the larger needs of the country in general. 
These reactions of a gradually increasing demand and supply will be 
accompanied, in due time, by a reduction in the cost of the service of 
such nurses. This is an important factor in the extension of their 
usefulness. They ought not only to be as common in every country 
town and village as physicians are, but there should be many more 
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em. This is the ideal condition to which we should aim; and 
every hospital in the land, whether large or small, general or special, 
as for the care of the insane, may educate nurses for its own pur- 
noses, and at the same time find its own advantage in supplying the 
public need of its own vicinity. All the graduates that all can pro- 
duce may be sent out without overrunning the field for their employ- 
ment, and the schools in the great hospitals may become largely the 
normal or higher schools of nursing. 

[hese may seem to be visionary statements: their truth can be 
shown by a consideration of some of the elements of this great 
reform now but fairly begun. The movement is still at the stage in 
which the supply is creating the demand. Comparatively few people 
in the great population of this country yet have any adequate knowl- 
edge of the value of skilled nursing, and the large majority have not 
the means of obtaining that boon of which they ought to have the 
benefits. ‘The work of the Boston Directory for Nurses, which is a 
entral point in this regard for all of New England, goes to prove 
he truth of these statements; and it is of great interest as exemplify- 

the process of evolution of this beneficent reform. In its exist- 

e of eleven years, to September, 1889, the results accomplished 

the directory may be represented in gross as follows : * — 

Total number of nurses registered in eleven years, . . . . . 969 
Total nominally available, September, 1889: — 
RIS tar a ys ee ek ke we Ue Ur ee 
Non-graduate female nurses,. . . ... .  » @6 
Graduate female nurses, . . ... . ; +. en ee 
WIS Fan ache <a) “ee re et oe oe a oo Sh oe 
lhe average registration is about roo per year. The “casualties” 
of the last of the period of eleven years were 29. The average net 
increase for several years has been about 50 per year, and the propor- 
tional number of trained nurses registered has increased relatively 
to the untrained. The “casualties,” however, for the last year 
included only two deaths. Other nurses married or left the profes- 
sion temporarily or permanently for various reasons; but they were 
not lost to the cause, as they carried their valuable knowledge and 
experience into domestic and other relations, where they are calcu- 
lated to be always useful. The annual increment of fifty nurses per 
year in the directory comes chiefly, of course, from the larger hos- 


* Compare article ‘‘ Nursing Reform for the Insane,”’ A merican Journal of Insanity, October, 
by the writer of this paper. 
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pitals of the vicinity,— the New England Hospital for Women, Mas. 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston City Hospital and Lying-in 
Hospital, and McLean Asylum. The product of all these is about 
eighty nurses per year. There are also among those registered jn 
the Directory representatives of the general hospitals at Portland, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Providence, New Bedford, and New Haven, and 
a few from outside of New England. All of these hospitals, of 
course, chiefly furnish nurses for their own immediate vicinities, 
Some of the other new hospitals recently established, or now under 
construction or projected, in Eastern New England are at Hanover, 
Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, Lawrence, Malden, Lynn, Cam. 
bridge, Newton, Waltham, Framingham, Worcester, Quincy, Taunton, 
Woonsocket, and Newport. There are doubtless others, for this lis: 
is not pretended to be complete. * 

The Boston Directory (notwithstanding its increase of business 
finds therefore a cessation of calls from all such new centres of self. 
supply as they become established. Its work of the last year shows 
the growing preference for trained nurses, of whom 271 were given 
employment, while only 170 non-graduates were accepted by appli- 
cants for nurses. Only five men were found employment during the 
year. Some further indications are most significant. The rate paid 
to trained female nurses was in the first years quite uniformly $1; 
per week, with somewhat more for nursing male patients. Three 
years ago it was thought that the increasing supply would soon lower 
the rates ; but, on the contrary, a common charge is now $21 and $25 
per week by experienced nurses, and the former rate is largely limited 
to recent graduates or the untrained. Male nurses commonly receive 
$4 and $5 perday. These figures sustain the statement that in New 
England the demand is increasing faster than the supply, and the 
hospital trained nurse is still a luxury really beyond the means of 
the great masses of people. There ought to be more nurses, and 
good ones should be had at much less cost. It is estimated that in 
Great Britain there are fifteen thousand to twenty thousand trained 
nurses in the profession, and it is no bar to their continued produc” 
tion by the hospitals. When will America be supplied in like pro- 
portion ? 

Let us now consider the future of the profession of nursing. Its 
usefulness, as already demonstrated, indicates what it may be when 
there is a general diffusion of its services throughout the country. 
Let it be supposed that the ideal conditions to which we should aim 
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have been attained,— it may be more than one generation hereafter, 
—and that intelligent and skilled nursing is available for all the sick. 
We may consider first what will be the nature of its benefits, and 
next how they are to be attained. 

rhe value of an intelligent, instructed nurse is now too obvious to 

ed statement here. Every physician who knows about it would be 
clad to have such nursing for every one of his patients, poor as well 
srich. Should such a condition of things ever come about, it would 
mean that commonly throughout the country there will be nurses 
practising their profession as such, there will be married women who 
have had special training as nurses, there will be single women whose 


home duties have called them away from the active practice in the 
larger towns of the profession in which they are skilled, and they 
will be the neighborhood nurses. It goes without saying that the 
cause of preventive medicine will thus be advanced most effectively 
beyond anything we can now conceive, not only in general hygiene, 
but in all that pertains to the early recognition of disease in general 


medicine, and as well of the requirements in mental hygiene and the 
protection, care, and treatment of the insane. Does this picture of 
a future Utopia appear more impossible of realization than it would 
have seemed for our fathers, in the first half of the present century, 
to have been told of what Florence Nightingale’s reform has already 
done for us? Certainly, these considerations show that there will be 
ample room for a general diffusion of all knowledge that training in 
nursing implies. This is the very reason for being of the Emergency 
and Hygiene Associations, that are so zealously Beginning their 
work in the instruction of the general public. All these efforts are 
calculated to do great good, and should be fostered in every way. 
They reach, along their own peculiar lines, results that cannot other- 
wise be attained. They educate the people to see the need of educa- 
tion in such matters. Every such movement will find its true prov- 
ince in the later adjustments that must come of the relations of all 
the newly organized forces that are working for the general good. 
Having set forth the possible benefits that may be hoped for, it 
must now be shown how they are likely to be attained. The ele- 
ments of the problem must first be considered. Of course the 
methods of procedure, in the future progress of the reform, must 
be an evolution from and an improvement upon what has already 
been done. A study of these results and the processes by which they 
have been gained reveals two fundamental principles essential to 
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practical success. It is rather that these principles have had room 
to work freely than that they have been fully recognized. The, 
are: (1) The giving to the nurse sufficient knowledge of disease to 
teach her what to do, and thereby arousing the professional spirit 
and giving intelligent play to the sympathetic feelings of the woman. 
(2) The stimulation of a wholesome self-interest, by showing that in 
a respectable and philanthropic calling she may honorably support 
herself and get means to help those dear to her, as is her duty. The 
progress of the reform, in a material degree, has been dependent 
upon this natural element of self-help in human nature and our social 
conditions. 

Now, any hope that we may have of furthering this reform and en- 
larging its scope must depend upon our recognition and careful 
observance of these two principles. We may make use of them 
to attain philanthropic ends. We may accept self-sacrifice in a good 
cause and the exercise of the missionary spirit, when they come to 
our aid; and we do find both of these wonderfully developed, in- 
cidentally to the dusimess of nursing the sick and the insane. We 
may stimulate and exalt to a great degree in some persons the altru 
istic element in this professional service, but this philanthropy must 
be worked by human instruments that must live. From the foregoing 
considerations it follows therefore that, if we would have intelligent 
and proper service for the sick in any hospital or anywhere, it must 
be by instructing intelligence in the special work. Almost everybody 
knows this well enough now. But, moreover, we must see to it that 
to every individual so employed there must be held up the possibility 
of gaining something desirable beyond the doing of the service we 
ask: there must be a forecast of a profitable or satisfactory self-sup- 
porting occupation. This is the principle that is not yet sufficiently 
recognized. So far in the history of nursing-reform the two prin- 
ciples stated have really had free play and effect,— admitting, of 
course, the pure philanthropy of those who have had to inaugurate 
and conduct the organizations through which alone systematic instruc- 
tion can be given to those who are to render the personal services 
required by this profession. The facts of the inducements of lucrative 
work and personal credit have been the potent forces that have given 
the reform its vitality and its momentum. Philanthropy is best gain 
ing its ends by making use of these inducements. It is entirely right 
that these motive influences should continue to operate, and that the 
highly trained nurses of the great hospitals should mainly serve the 
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wealthier classes and be well paid for such service, or become 
teachers of others and be well rewarded for their especially skilled 
labors. The missionary spirit abounds among them in a due degree, 
it is true, and finds its fields in continued hospital service, in district- 
irsing, and the like; but there is no law nor sentiment by which 
skilled nurses may be required to abate anything of their wage-earn- 
ing power in performing poorly rewarded labor, from a professional 
point of view. We may ask them to give as we give. For sweet 
charity’s sake they do much: let no one say anything in qualification 
his. But, as a practical business matter, we must provide otherwise 
for that greater part of the world’s nursing which can only be had 
when afforded at a moderate cost to those who receive the service, 
by those who give it. There is no derogation, in these state- 
ments, of the nobility of the profession of nursing. Let us claim for 
t the same kind of nobility that is accorded to the medical profession. 
Let both professions make their own living. ‘Those who are engaged 
in promoting charitable works will greatly magnify the results they 
gain, by as much as they contrive to make those results incidental to 
the labors of a self-supporting calling. The physician finds his school 
in the hospital and the dispensary district, and gives nobly of his 
services to the poor. May not the nurse so combine her schooling 
and charity-giving ? 

\ broad estimate might be made, by way of illustration, of the pro- 
portional relations between the different kinds of nursing service 
which are required in the broad field that waits for it, based upon the 
differences of training, of compensation, and of ability of people to 
pay. It might be said that one-tenth of all the future nursing will be 
done for the wealthy classes by nurses trained in the great hospitals ; 
two-tenths will be done for the poor within the hospitals; and two- 
tenths will be done for the poor in dispensary and district work. The 
remaining five-tenths will have to be done at moderate rates, and 
chiefly by nurses trained in the small hospitals, or otherwise. This 
training must be done largely in the country towns, in the presence 
of, and in exact adaptation to, the work and the conditions under 
which it is to be done. The first three-tenths, including the well- 
to-do and the poor in hospitals, according to this enumeration, will 
be sufficiently well provided for by the present established systems 
in the great hospitals. The district charity or dispensary service 
must have greatly enlarged and more effective methods to accomplish 
the work that lies before it. In fact, this work has only yet been 
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tentatively attempted. There remains the large field of city nursing 
at moderate cost, and that in the country districts, for which there 
will be necessary larger sources of supply. There must be a special 
evolution of methods, of which there has not been until recently any 
adequate conception. 

It has been set forth as one of the main propositions of this pres- 
ent writing that by far the larger part of the field to be covered 
by this eminently philanthropic, life-saving, disease-preventing reform 
has as yet received no proper recognition, the importance of which it 
is desired here to emphasize. Now, this discussion comes to the 
chief point of our inquiry, as to how we may conceive it possible to 
accomplish practically, without too great labor and cost, the raising 
up of a self-supporting nursing force for the general service of the 
country at large. There have now been established in America, with 
the proof of demonstration, the beginnings of two movements ces- 
tined to have a large influence in working out the extensive results 
here pictured as so desirable. These two methods are shown to be 
ready at our hands for the practical carrying on of this great pur- 
pose, on a larger and more effective scale than ever before, with the 
incidental accomplishment of the strictly charitable work of nursing 
the poor that it is found so difficult to establish. These two methods 
are :— 

1. A distinctly new system of training in general nursing. 

2. The great work of training nurses of which the hospitals for the 
insane are easily capable. 

1. The new system of training nurses may now be considered. 
The general extension of the present school system, even as it is put 
in practice in New England with all its hospitals, as has been de- 
scribed, cannot supply the great field of common nursing, so to 
speak, that has its strongest claims upon the general physicians, who 
practise among the poor or those of moderate means, either in town 
or country. To discover a system of training nurses for this service 
that will even only largely aid in accomplishing the important results 
so much to be desired is to make an epoch in the evolution of 
modern progress. It is inspiring to recognize the fact that such a 
discovery has been made and its value demonstrated within the last 
five years. It has been admirably described as “A New Way of 
Training Nurses” in a little book bearing that title,* by Alfred 


* Published in Boston. Cupples & Hurd. 1888. 
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Worcester, M.D., to whom the credit is due of devising and inaugu- 
rating the system in the Waltham Training School for Nurses, at 
Waltham, Mass. The great merits of the system are its simplicity, 
ease of organization, elasticity of adaptation to large or small require- 
ments, effectiveness, and the fact that it can be put into operation 

any large or small city or town of a few thousand inhabitants, 
where a few physicians will co-operate in giving the required lectures. 
\bove all, ¢¢ 2s unique in that it needs no hospital as a foundation, while 
yet it may be an adjunct and an aid to the support of one; and in 
that it is self-supporting, or even more than that, under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The poor of the community are nursed without charge 
or at very low rates; the well-to-do have nursing as good as any; 
night watchers and day nurses, by the hour, day, or week, can be 
furnished on call for all the country round. If any one be sceptical 
as to any part of this, let him read the book and visit Waltham,— it 
is the only place in the world where such a thing can be seen,— and 
the truth of all that is here said of it will be accepted. 

The history of this School is most interesting and instructive. 
Every one interested in these matters should read Dr. Worcester’s 
entertaining book, noting that the most telling results have come to 
pass in the two years since it was published. He had been familiar 
with good nursing, and knew by experience how to teach ordinary 
young women to be excellent lying-in nurses.* This caused an inten 
sification of some trying experiences with the old-style nurse. He 
conceived it to be the “ physician’s duty not only to give proper direc- 
tions for the management of every patient under his charge, but also 
to see that his orders are intelligently obeyed.” ‘There is no ex 
cuse,” he says, “in the fact that trusty agents ave not at his hand, for 
it is his business to provide them ; and, until he can be sure of intelli- 
gent, faithful nursing service, he must not undertake the management 
of more cases of sickness than he can in person superintend.” This 
is a high conception of a physician’s responsibility, but it determined 
the effort to have instructed nurses in all cases. But only the rich 
could afford the city-trained nurse, and Dr. Worcester’s problem was 
“to demonstrate the way in which the supply of trained nurses can 
be so increased that their services may be had in every village of the 
land.” His conclusion was that, “in the smaller towns and villages, 
the physicians, if they desire the great advantages of this new dispen- 


*“Monthly Nursing.”” Lectures given to nurses at the Boston Lying-in Hospital. By A 
Worcester, M.D. Boston, 1886. 
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sation, must train their own nurses.’ He believed that “ there would 
be no trouble in finding young and strong women well fitted and eager 
for such training.” ‘There was no hospital in Waltham ; but interes; 
was aroused, a plan adopted, and a school organized with seven pupils 
in 1885, the method being “based upon the facts, first, that nurses 
can be well trained in private practice outside of hospital walls; and, 
second, that excellent service is given by the student-nurses during 
their course of training.” It was a recourse to the old way of train- 
ing physicians by accompanying their preceptors in their general 
practice, except that by this method the nurses can be trained in al! 
they need to know. 

The responsibility of the School was assumed by the lady man- 
agers. Some money was raised by donations for the first expenses, 
Rooms were obtained for a headquarters, where the nurses could 
board when not on duty, and go to receive their daily instruction at 
the regular afternoon lesson hour. A trained nurse was employed to 
be superintendent, to manage the School, conduct class exercises, 
and visit particular cases, when need be, where the student-nurses 
were employed. A two years’ course of instruction was prescribed. 
Brief courses of lectures were given by a few physicians. The stv- 
dent-nurses of the first year did service gratuitously or for small 
compensation for the patients of these physicians. The second year 
students were sent out upon the call of any physician, as in some of 
the general hospitals. And the School prospered,— unlike many 
other reforms, paying its own way. 

The charge for student nurses of the first year is $1.25 per day, 01 
$7 per week, and board; of the second year, $1.50 per day, or $10 
per week. When it is not convenient for the family to furnish board, 
it is provided at the School at an additional charge of fifty cents per 
day. The School pays the pupils $9 and $12 per month for the first 
and second years respectively, and is supported by the income, with 
a balance of profit. The donations for the first year amounted to 
$233; for the last of the five years, $55. The expenses of the first 
year were $1,051; for the last year, $4,952. The earnings for the 
first year were $888; for the last year, $5,748. There is now a bal- 
ance in the treasury of over $1,000. The School occupies a dormi- 
tory building, with class-room, and pays an annual rental; but the 
building has been completely furnished by the School, at an expense 
exceeding the entire amount of the donations. Dr. Worcester writes: 
“The total of donations is less than the outlay in permanent fittings; 
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and, after the end of the second year, the yearly donations amounted 
less than the balance carried forward to the School’s credit. 
Indeed, after the second year, they came, in spite of our protest that 
we needed nothing ; but the donors insisted on continuing the charity 
we originally asked for. Instead of asking for money outright, we 
asked for money for charity nursing ; that is, we asked Mrs. S. to 
sive to the nursing of Mrs. B., and soon. Now we can do all of the 
charity nursing without extra help, our earnings being so largely in 
excess of our expenses.” From this it appears possible to establish 
a school by making an investment in the plant, and having it 
repaid in a few years ; but of course it is best to organize in a small 
way upon donations, and incur no debts. 
The School has graduated three classes of nurses,—a total of 
twenty-five ; and there are as many more now engaged in the work as 
pupils. Some of these graduates have continued in its service for 


time, and, with the student-nurses, have done a large amount of 
work in all the country round, at the rates before stated, together 
with a great deal of charity work, whenever or wherever it was 
needed, on the call of any one of the physicians of the School. 
Their especial training in home-nursing makes these nurses especially 


acceptable to families and physicians. They say, “ Better nurses 
cannot be found.” It is an inspiration to witness their love of work 
among the poor. ‘The amount of the service the School has rendered 
is indicated by the record of the employment of the nurses. In the 
first year, it was 1,027 days; in the last of the five years, 5,378 days, 
or 78 per cent. of all the days for which there were nurses ready for 
service. The demand for these nurses is rapidly increasing in the 
towns about Waltham. At the Boston Directory is noted an absence 
f calls from this section. The class of the coming year is to be 
of twenty pupils,— nearly double the number of any previous year. 
\ very significant circumstance is the fact that a number of the grad- 
uate nurses have been most acceptably employed in some of the 
small hospitals of this section of the State as being well-qualified 
nurses. Another significant fact is in proof of the statements here 
made as to the demand for such nurses. The earlier graduates of 
this School now command the higher compensation equal to that re- 
ceived by the city-trained nurses. This is good. 
progress of the cause. 

A small hospital is an outgrowth of these conditions ; but it is an 
independent establishment, and pays the School for the service of 


It stimulates the 
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those nurses it employs at cost, and at the same time it furnishes 
a valuable adjunct to the means of training. But the success of the 
School was established without the hospital. 

While this system includes the method of outside pay service 
adopted by some of the general hospitals in the second of their schoo] 
years, and while it is practised to some extent by the “ Deaconess 
Houses,” or orders of nursing sisterhoods, where there are lim- 
itations to expansion, it is obvious that an underlying principle 
has here an original and unique application. It is the principle o| 
the conservation of values: the knowledge of the physician has a 
value; this is multiplied by imparting it to a class of nurses ; they 
turn it into money in a ready market plus a large amount of 
gratuitous nursing service enjoyed not only by those unable to pay 
for it, but also by the physicians and their families; the money 
earned pays the expenses of the establishment. Putting together the 
first and last terms in this sequence of elements of the system, the 
lady managers, giving freely of their time and effort, get their rich 
return in the large amount of charity nursing accomplished ; the 
physicians for a little time and effort are repaid many times over by 
the better nursing of their patients ; the nurses pay for their education 
by giving their time and service, and, when all is done, they have a 
self-supporting profession; the public has brought within its reach 
and means good nursing, for which it is glad to pay. 

It is easy to see how a small hospital can make profit to itself and 
fulfil a plain duty to its surrounding community by adapting this plan 
to its own needs. But, if a school is to be attempted in such a hos. 
pital, it should have a competent and well-paid head, who is capable 
of overcoming the narrow limitations of the field of instruction. 
By using the Waltham plan there will be a greater variety of prac- 
tical work, and the teaching may be so developed as to turn out 
really educated nurses. Then more women will be trained, more 
nursing will be done for the public that supports the hospital, and 
more interest will be taken in it because of the greater good received 
from it. In a section of a large city, such a school for “ teaching 
nurses in private practice,” or ‘“home-nursing,” may be established. 
A prime point is not to proclaim its object as charity nursing,— 
that would repel the people who like to pay and from whom the 
school must get its support: the charity work will be done mc 
dentally,— it will actually be wanted as largely the basis of the 
teaching. The organizations for “ District Nursing” may find their 
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feld and their usefulness enlarged by turning their attention directly 
to the training of nurses dy means of their charity work. The Visit- 
ing Nurse Society of Philadelphia is making an interesting adaptation 
of this system. 

[he population of Waltham was, in 1888, about 16,000. It is evi- 
dent that in a smaller town this training-school system would work 
successfully on a smaller scale. There is enough in the experience 
of the Waltham School to show that there would be a ready absorp- 
tion of a large amount of nursing work under similar conditions. 
Even there, five years ago, there was at first little faith, other than 
Dr. Worcester’s, that there was any place for such work there. The 
Waltham system has demonstrated itself as an admirable and effi- 
cient contribution to the urgent needs of the time. 

Large credit and gratitude are due, and wil! in time be abundantly 
given, to Dr. Worcester for his happy inspiration, to the lady man- 
agers who have done so much to aid in working out the plan of the 
School so that others have only to follow their leading, and to Miss 
Hackett, its superintendent, who has largely shared in making it suc- 
cessful. 

2. It remains to speak briefly of the claim of the public, in the 
country at large, upon the hospitals for the insane for the great work 
of which they are capable. The general adoption of the Waltham 
system, for training in “ Home” and “ Visiting Nursing,” easy as it 
is to organize, now that the way is shown, depends still upon the 
voluntary efforts of wide-awake people in all the eligible localities 
throughout the whole land. It would be long waiting in some parts 


of our great country for this New England notion to become per- 


vasive. But the hospitals for the insane are well-organized establish- 
ments, and well distributed among the population of the various 
States. There is no one thing that could now be done in regard to 
them that will yield so much direct benefit to the patients, profit 
to the hospitals in furthering their prime purpose of curing the sick, 
and benefit to the State in promoting the welfare of its citizens by 
the diffusion among them of this education, as the establishment of 
such schools in all such hospitals. They would be educational, in 
the strictest sense of the word. As a means of mental training of 
the young men and women in regular class recitations, in the taking 
down and writing out of notes of lectures and of original reports of 
cases, and in the acquirement of useful knowledge, such schools are 


like high schools. They have the claim of industrial schools: they 
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would give special training, not only in a useful business, but one 
that has a special economic value to the State in the prevention of 
disease, besides the amelioration and abbreviation of disease. The, 
have also the claim of normal schools: they would produce the 
teachers for smaller local schools, besides diffusing instruction upon 
the most vital matters. They are entitled to the fostering care and 
support of the State. But this need not be directly claimed: the 
insane in the hospitals are entitled to the benefits that modern 
enlightenment in these matters brings. The State has a right | 
such returns for money spent upon its hospitals; but let it be libera| 
to the nursing service. ‘The added expense of schools in such hospi- 
tals is relatively very small: it would be money well spent if the 
expense were much greater than it need be to introduce and carry on 
this reform. It makes a true hospital of every asylum in which such 
training of nurses is done. The medical staff that joins in the teach 
ing is directly benefited and made more efficient by such a duty, 
He who teaches learns. 

General nursing can be well taught in hospitals for the insane: 
that is proved by the last eight years’ work of the McLean Asylum 
Training School for Nurses, with its 92 graduates, including 20 men, 
representing some of the earliest work in the training of male nurses. 
The annual product will hereafter be 20 to 30 nurses; ten or twelve 
of these each year will be men. The graduates of the McLean 
Asylum School have acquitted themselves well in general nursing in 
private families, in competition with the highly trained nurses of the 
city schools. 

In the establishment of Asylum Schools, the two fundamental! 
principles should never be forgotten : — 

1. The nurses should be given a full course of didactic instruction 
in general nursing, and as much as possible of practical work. It is 
remarkable how effective a use can be made of the conditions of an 
asylum truly hospitalized. The truth is that a large, well-organized 
asylum has some positive advantages in this regard over the small 
general hospital. 

2. The plan of training should include the intention of making the 
pupils successful in private nursing among the people from whom 
they come. Even in a population with limited means, the people will 
attach a special value to the service of the instructed nurse ; and her 
knowledge will thereby increase her power of self-support relatively 
to that of other members of the community in which she lives. 
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[he question of thoroughness of training is a most important one. 
No disregard of that should be implied by this advocating of such 
variations in the plans of conducting schools. The Waltham method 
is good because its work is so thorough and earnest that it is a model 
for its purpose. Every large asylum for the insane, with its consider- 
able population long resident, has its hospital cases. With a proper 
organization of a school and the development of the “hospital idea,” 
the charge that the training in it is “one-sided” cannot be sustained. 
[here is bodily nursing enough to instruct the nurses well in its tech- 
nique. But, above all things, let nothing be called a “school” unless 
t s, thoroughly organized and gives a full course, amplifying the 
didactic, if there is any lack of practical instruction. There is one 
other point that demands broad-minded consideration. In standing 
up for the “ profession” of nursing, it should be remembered that its 
work cannot be limited to “ professionals,” as should be the practice 
of medicine: it is more of an art and less of a science. Let all 
teachers master its scientific side, if desirable; but the art of nursing 
consists largely of what every mother of a family, every woman, 
should know. The great schools will claim no monopoly of this 
knowledge: it must be brought down to the people for whom its 
attainment is most difficult, whose need must longest wait. There is 
an element of common education in it, and there should be “common 
schools” in nursing as well as “ academies’”’ ; and there is the high- 
est need of the “university” training of their teachers. It should 
be remembered also that there is such a thing as overtraining women 
for the common nursing,— this will never be done by the relatively 
few that can be highly trained. The more the people are trained 
to know of these things, the more will they appreciate and exalt in 
their esteem the skilled professional nurse. Any question of the 
granting of diplomas can be settled as we go along. The schools 
we must have. 

The coming of this new dispensation imposes higher obligations 
upon the medical profession everywhere. Now that there is shown to 
bea way to provide “trusty agents,” the physician’s duty is plainly 
greater “to see that his orders are intelligently obeyed,” as Dr. 
Worcester declares. It is plain, too, that physicians, in the greater 
part, must “train their own nurses”; and it is shown that they can 
do it. The country will absorb all such knowledge that can be given, 
and all the trained service that can be produced by the two new 
methods here advocated. The conditions to be met may be illus- 
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trated by a circumstance that has recently come to the writer's 
knowledge. In the western part of a large Southern State on ¢h 
Atlantic coast there is a considerable section of the country in which 
the only woman who is regarded and valued as having any qualifica. 
tion as a nurse is one who was for a time an attendant in the State 
Hospital for the Insane. It is obvious, in regard to her, that good 
training, such as is to be given under the new dispensation now be. 
ginning, would have greatly enlarged the usefulness and accepta- 
bility of this nurse. A like neighboring section of the same country 
has furnished a pupil of the best capacity to a Northern Asylum 
School for Nurses, from which she may return to be a great bless. 
ing to her native State if the opportunity is but given her,— per- 
haps in a hospital school. Such wide fields lie open and waiting 
in every State, where there may be an uplifting of the cause of hu 
manity, and of the scientific treatment of the sick and the insane, 
through the inspiration that will surely flow from the influence of 
this great reform. It is a reform not limited in its deepening and 
broadening influence to the service of nursing the sick, noble as 
that may be: it puts into the hands of physicians a new order 
instruments,— intelligent and thinking,— that teach their users, The 
spirit of humanity to man has been given a new embodiment. 


THE SCIENCE OF NURSING.—A PLEA. 
BY ANNA M. FULLERTON, 


PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE OF WOMAN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


When first asked to prepare a paper on Training Schools for 
Nurses, for the Conference of Charities, my impulse was to decline 
the honor; for the duties of a very busy life made me feel that it 
would be impossible for me to secure the time necessary for so 
important a work. 

The subject, however, is one in which I feel deeply interested, and 
one of such vital importance to the nation that I feel constrained to 
bring before you a few thoughts concerning it, which have much 
occupied my own mind. Begging your clemency, therefore, for my 


abruptness and want of finish, I shall enter upon my theme by con- 


sidering it under the following heads : — 


1. The importance of nursing, as a profession. 
2. The requirements of scientific nursing. 
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:. Methods of instruction and discipline necessary to the develop- 

.nt of trained workers. 

4. The importance of placing trained nurses in all institutions of 
ty and correction. 

[he advantages to be gained by the establishment of National 
1g Schools for Nurses. 

he importance of nursing as a profession. 
this practical age there is probably no science that has made 
pid strides achieved by medicine, especially in the departments 
ry and obstetric practice. This result is due, not only to the 
ncement of knowledge in the better understanding of the struct- 
the human body and its needs, but, I think I may say, largely 
evolution in modern times of the sister-science of Trained 
The Minister of War in France published in 1870 a 
ual for the Visiting Infirmary of Paris, in which he said, “It 

s not suffice for the cure of the sick that the pAysictan should act 

-ording to the rules of his art: it is also necessary that he obtain 

ut and intelligent concurrence in his work from the persons 
issist him.” 

[he French words “ garde malade,” as applied to nurses, illustrate 

st fittingly the nature of a nurse’s duty,—the vigilant and intelli- 
vent care which she should exercise over the well-being of those in- 
trusted to her. 

In an address recently read before the Philadelphia Academy of 
Surgery, Professor John B. Roberts states, “The crowning achieve- 
ment of modern surgery is its certainty of result.” Again, he 
speaks of this certainty of success in wound surgery, depending on 
the thoroughness with which the maxims of asepsis and antisep- 
sis are carried out. Not to the surgeon alone, however, is a thor- 
ough understanding of these principles which have revolutionized 
surgery necessary. The nurse, upon whom must devolve the prep- 
rations for such operations, and to whom is intrusted the after-care 
of the patient, must be just as rigid in the observance of aseptic and 
antiseptic precautions as the surgeon, in order to insure the desired 


resuit. 


Professor Theophilus Parvin, in his lectures on Obstetric Nursing, 
says: “ The glory of recent obstetrics is not the axis-traction forceps, 
and neither Porro’s nor the improved Cesarean operations. Greater 
than any, greater than all of these, in beneficent results, is the dis- 
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covery that by asepsis and antisepsis an almost absolute immunity 
from dangerous disease can be secured to women in child-bed.” 
“In a word, not only mortality, but also morbidity, has been mar. 
vellously lessened by the faithful and intelligent use of aseptic pre. 
cautions and of antiseptic means. And the day is surely coming, ;{ 
not already present, when the occurrence of septicemia in the puer. 
pera will lead to the question, Who hath sinned, the doctor or the 
nurse, that the woman is in peril or perishes?” 

After such statements as the above, and the personal experience 
many of us have had of the luxury of having things properly done ji 
the sick-room, can we doubt the importance of Trained Nursing 
among the sciences of the day? The devoted mother, sister, or 
wife, without ideas of scientific nursing, has often been the physi. 
cian’s and surgeon’s bane rather than his blessing. Should 
glorious possibilities of the Art of Healing be hampered in this day 
for the want of attention to the minute details devolving upon the 
nurse ? 

This leads me to speak of the second division of my subject :— 

The requirements of scientific nursing. 

“The true nurse is not a manufacture, but an independent, growing 
personality. Intelligent brain, kindly nature, sympathetic heart, and 
skilled hand must be united. She is a living soul as well as an active 
body, and the two must blend their forces to make her life a blessed 
harmony.” The successful nurse is largely so by virtue of her own 
inherent fibre. Efficient work, however, in any line of learning | 
industry, requires more than simple intelligence and kindliness 
nature. Skill, such as can come alone from a training adapted to 
meet the requirements of each particular trade or profession, is an 
absolute necessity. Nature and environment serve to develop in each 
man and each woman individual traits of character and habit which 
fit them especially for certain lines of work. 

If we accept the general axiom that some kinds of work are best 
adapted for men and some for women, it would seem that nursing 
was essentially woman’s work, since it calls for the exercise of that 
special combination of qualities supposed to constitute woman/iness. 
Men there are — patient, long-suffering, gentle, and tactful — who, 
without doubt, would equally succeed in the art. And, if any such 
feel called to the work, we would not}say them nay. The “ inward 
light” must be to man and woman alike the guide in the choice of 
a life-calling. 
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All the qualities, however, essential to make a good head of a 
household are essential for a good nurse. “The same constant 
thought for others, the same method in arrangement of work, the 
same forethought to meet the expected incidents of the day, the same 
readiness to bear the brunt of the unexpected and to make the best 
of circumstances, the same cheerfulness and sweet temper to allay the 
friction so apt to arise in a household, the same unfailing courtesy,— 
|| these, and other qualities too many and too obvious to enumerate 
go to form the guiding spirit of a well-ordered household, are 
equally indispensable to a nurse.’ ‘God himself,” said the late 
Dr. Ann Preston, “made and commissioned one set of nurses; and 
) doing this, and adapting them to utter helplessness and weakness, 
did he do? He made them love the dependence and see 
something to admire in the very perversities of their charge. He 
made them humor their caprices, and respect their reasonable and 
inreasonable complainings. He made them bend tenderly over the 
listurbed and irritated, and fold them to quiet assurance in arms 


made soft with love. In a word, he made mothers ; and, other things 
being equal, whoever has most of the maternal tenderness and warm 
sympathy with the sufferer is the best nurse.” So much for the 
character of the nurse. 

But, as no one would expect goodness, kindness, and tenderness on 
the part of a father, brother, or husband to fit men especially for their 
respective vocations, although the possession of such qualities may 
lo much to intensify their success, the woman who would be a suc- 
cess in her chosen profession should undergo as thorough a prepara- 

n for her calling, acquiring thus a mastery over its principles and 
. skill in its exercise which can only come from a familiarity with its 
details. Our nation is but waking up to the fact that it has a vast 
working power in its women,— a power not yet fully utilized, because 
so far largely untrained, hence inefficient often in action. When 
public educational institutions all over the country shall give the girl 
an equal chance with the boy to train her intellect, when manual 


training schools instruct her ideas to give themselves proper expres- 
sion through the work of her hands, will not woman’s work be better 
done, and will not a greater respect for it exist throughout our land? 

O fathers, brothers, and husbands, you laugh at a woman’s ways 
as unbusiness-like ; but do you give us half the chance to learn to be 
business-like that you give your boys? Do you think we will be any 
the less true to you, as mothers, sisters, wives, or daughters, if you let 
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us learn how to do the work that comes to us aright? Crime, poverty, 
disease, and death bring the necessity for labor to a woman’s hands as 
toa man’s. Should she not know how to work? 

A poet of our own times says :— 


“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free; 
For she, that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands. 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow?” 


Florence Nightingale, in writing many years ago of the dearth 
trained women in England, says: “To answer the calls upon us fo: 
trained matrons, or superintendents, as well as for trained nurses for 
hospitals and nursing institutions of all kinds, we can scarcely obtain 
anything like sufficient living materials. People cry out and deplore 
the unremunerative employment for women. The true want i 
other way,— women really trained and capable of good work. 


18 


wonderful, the absence of thought which exists upon this point. As 
if a woman could undertake hospital management, or even the man 


agement of a single ward, in which hundreds or even thousands of 
lives are involved, without having learned anything about it,—any 
more than a man can undertake to be, for example, a professor o! 
mathematics without having learned mathematics!” 
And now let us turn to the dry bones of the subject for a moment, 
and learn what the technique of trained nursing requires. First 
all, that a woman be truthful, honest, and earnest; for without thi 
there is no foundation on which to build. She should be trained it 
habits of punctuality, quietness, trustworthiness, quickness, and per- 
sonal neatness. She should be taught how to manage a patient, 
ward, or establishment; also, how to dress wounds and other in- 
juries, and to perform all those minor operations which nurses are 
called upon to undertake; how to make and apply bandages, and 
pad splints for fractures; how to make patients’ beds and chang: 
linen without disturbing the patient; how to prevent and dress 
bed-sores and arrange positions ; how to apply cups, leeches, fomen- 
tations, blisters, and poultices ; how to administer enemata, also t 
give baths, partial and general, including moist air, dry-air, and medi- 
cated baths; how to note pulse, temperature, and respiration; h 
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to cleanse, air, and warm patients’ rooms; how to prepare and use 
disinfectants; what to do in emergencies and accidents; how to 
observe the general condition of patients with regard to appetite, 
skin, secretions, appearance of eruptions, chill, fever, effect of 
medicine and diet; how to prepare food for the sick; how to 
yurse various kinds of medical, surgical, and obstetrical cases, keep- 
ing accurate records for the attending physicians. These and many 
other duties devolve upon the trained nurse. For the future super- 
ntendent should be added a course of instruction in the administra- 
tion of a hospital, including the various subjects it is necessary for 
a matron to become conversant with. “There are those,” says Flor- 
ence Nightingale, “who think that all this is intuitive in women, 
that they are born so, or, at least, that it comes to them without train- 
ing. To such we say, By all means send us as many such geniuses 
is you can, for we are sorely in want of them.” 


;. The third division of my subject—the methods of instruction 
ind discipline necessary to the development of trained workers — I 
hal] , r 
shall not dwell upon long. 


As early in the eighteenth century the necessity for military and 
naval instruction was greatly felt by the nations of Europe, leading to 
the establishment by their governments of numerous schools for 
training men for the army and navy, so in this day the appreciation of 
the true nature of disease, the acceptance of the creed that infection 
is the result of “infinitely small and absolutely innumerable organ- 
sms,” known as microbes, capable of such rapidity of reproduc- 
tion that in three days one may become three trillions,— these and 
similar facts should lead to the establishment throughout the world 
of schools for training men and women to take part in the battle for 
life, thus to stay the ravages of the unseen but ubiquitous and power- 
ful foe. 

Medical and nurse training schools, scientific laboratories, hos- 
pitals, and all institutions whose object it is to study the nature and 
management of disease should claim at least as high an interest in 
this peaceful nineteenth century as did the tactics of war in that of 
the eighteenth. 

Nor would I detract from the force of my figure by making the 
rules for the one less rigorous than for the other. Discipline, organi- 
zation, and drill make of each man in the army a mechanical instru- 


ment, by which his every act becomes a living organism, affecting the 
end desired. Thus should it be in the Nurse Training School. The 
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emergencies of disease are as sudden and serious as those of war. 
The garde malade should, therefore, never be found napping. 

It is for this reason that I strongly disapprove of making a nurse’s 
quarters, while in training, too luxurious, and rules for her govern. 
ment too lax. She must learn to “endure hardness as a good sol- 
dier.” Therefore, the more of difficulty, privation, and self-sacrifice 
she is led to encounter in the school, the better fitted will she be to 
surmount obstacles in the practice of her profession and to maintain 
the standard of true helpfulness. 

It is said of the military training school at West Point that records 


show that less than fifty per cent. of those admitted ever finish the 
course. The discipline is unusually stringent, the life one of Spar 
tan simplicity, each cadet making his own bed, caring for his own 
shelves and for every article within his own alcove. If such methods 
are essential in the training to destroy life, should they not be much 
more so in the training to save life? 

It is because of our belief in this principle that the rules of disci- 
pline in the training school with which I am connected are, so far as 
possible, of military exactness, the hours for work long, the trials of 
health, strength, and temper rigorous. 

So far as her literary attainments go, the applicant for a nurse 
training school should have at least a thorough knowledge of the 
three “ R’s,”— reading, writing, and arithmetic. A nurse who, in 
taking notes on her lectures, writes that keeping a patient lying 
upon a rubber cloth causes her to “‘expire”’ instead of “ perspire,” 
or who talks about letting the “fuss” (pus) out of the “ fusstules ” 
(pustules), cannot be expected to keep intelligent reports of her cases, 
nor to take down accurately the needed directions for treatment. 
Competitive examinations, therefore, for entrance to such schools are 
desirable. 

The course of instruction should comprise some teaching in anat- 
omy, physiology, hygiene, and chemistry. The especial arrange- 
ments for theoretical and practical instruction must necessarily vary 
somewhat with circumstances in the different schools. Teachers and 
material for illustration should be generously supplied and carefully 
chosen. The course should be sufficiently long to enable the student 
to acquire the dexterity gained by constant practice. 

In the better English schools, a student remains four years in con- 
nection with her training school, spending one year as probationer, 
one as staff-nurse, one as sister (when she has charge of a ward, 
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vith staff nurses under her), and a fourth as superintendent of some 
small hospital or dispensary, or she may be sent to district nursing. 
Somewhat similar conditions prevail in our better schools, the term 
f connection with the school being, however, but about two years, 
as a rule. This is a mistake, especially when it is desired to train 
nurses for responsible posts as heads of wards or institutions. Our 
medical schools all through the country are increasing the length of 
their courses. Nurse schools should do the same. The crying need 
now is for skéZ/ed workers. 

But will there be found a sufficient number of men and women 
willing to subject themselves to so rigorous and long-continued a 
course of training? I do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative ; 

r with Carlyle I feel, “It is a calumny on men (and women, too) 
to say that they are roused to heroic action by ease, hope of pleasure, 
recompense, sugar plums of any kind, in this world or the next. In 
the meanest mortal there lies something nobler. ... Difficulty, abne- 
gation, martyrdom, death, are the a//urements that act on the heart of 
man. Kindle the inner genial life of him, you have a flame which 
burns up all lower considerations. ... Not by flattering our appetites ; 

, by awakening the Heroic that slumbers in every heart.” As a 
matter of fact, it has been shown that in the schools of our own coun- 
try, when the course of instruction has been lengthened, in the major- 
ity of cases, there has been a large increase in their numbers. Dig- 
nify labor, make the course of training for nurses a liberal education, 
rouse thus the enthusiasm of its votaries, and a power for good will 
be developed in the land, the value of which cannot be estimated. 
The life of Florence Nightingale gives us a fitting illustration. 
‘I give,” says she, “‘a quarter of a century’s European experience, 
when J say that the happiest people, the fondest of their occupation, 
the most thankful for their lives, are, in my opinion, those engaged 
in sick nursing. But we must not think that any fit of enthusiasm 
will carry us through such a life as this. Nothing but the feeling that 
it is God’s work, more than ours, that we are seeking His success 
and not our success, and that we have trained and fitted ourselves by 
every means which He has granted us to carry out His work, will 
enable us to go on.” 


4. And here we may speak, fourthly, of the importance of placing 
such trained workers in all institutions of charity and correction. As 
the discoveries of science prove more and more that sin is oftener 
disease than deliberate crime, the nation will treat its wards in prison, 
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penitentiary, reformatory, workhouse, or asylum much as we trea; 
our sick. The physical conditions influencing mental and moral de- 
velopment will be more thoroughly studied, and intelligent treatmen; 
brought to bear upon the correction and control of vice. 

To give an illustration of the good that may be achieved by one 
true woman and trained nurse in such an institution, I would cite the 
case of Agnes E. Jones, the pioneer of workhouse nursing, wh 
instituted a wonderful work of reform in the Liverpool workhouse, 
one of the largest in England. It is said of her that “in less tha 
three years she had reduced one of the most disorderly hospita! 
populations in the world to something like Christian discipline, such 
as the police themselves wondered at. She had led so as to be of 
one mind and heart with her upwards of fifty nurses and proba- 
tioners. She had converted a vestry to the conviction of the economy 
as well as humanity of nursing pauper sick by trained nurses,— the 
first instance of the kind in England. She had converted the Po 
Law Board to these views, two of whom bore witness to this effect, 
She had disarmed all opposition, all sectarian zealotism, so that 
Roman Catholic and Unitarian, High Church and Low Church, al! 
literally rose up and called ber blessed. All, of all shades of religiou 
creed, seemed to have merged their differences in her, seeing in he 
the one true essential thing, compared with which they acknowledged 
their differences to be as nothing. And aged paupers made verses 
in her honor after her death.” 

How did she do all this? She did it simply by the manifestatio: 
of the life that was in her, the trained, well-ordered life of doing her 
Father’s business, so different from the governing, the ordering about, 
the driving principle. And everybody recognized it,—the paupers 
and the vestry, and the nurses and the Poor Law Board. All the 
last winter of her life she had under her charge above 50 nurses and 
probationers, above 150 pauper scourers, from 1,290 to 1,350 patients, 
being from two to three hundred more than the number of beds. 
All this she had to provide for and arrange for, often receiving an 
influx of patients without a moment’s warning. She had to manage 
and persuade the patients to sleep three and four in two beds. 
Sometimes six or even eight children had to be put in one bed. 

. Among her patients were worn-out old prostitutes, worn-out old 
thieves, worn-out old drunkards. 

Part of her work was to see that the dissolute and desperate old 
sinners did not corrupt the younger women,— fallen, but not hopeless, 
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ne another. These were among the every-day incidents of her work- 
house life. “And,” says Florence Nightingale, “if any one would 
know what are the lowest depths of human vice and misery, would see 
the festering mass of decay of living human bodies and human souls, 
and then would try what one loving soul filled with the spirit of her 
God can do to let in the light of God into this hideous well, to bind 
up the wounds, to heal the broken-hearted, to bring release to the 
captives,—let her study the ways and follow in the steps of this one 
young, frail woman who has died to show us the way,— blessed in her 
death as in her life.” 

If women of like character and training and thorough executive 
ability could be placed over our workhouses, asylums, prisons, and 
police stations, not many years would elapse before these desert 
places would “blossom as the rose.” 

5. What are the advantages to be gained by the establishment of 
National Training Schools for nurses? 

1. One great advantage would be the greater permanence which 
belongs to government institutions, because of the surer and more 
generous means of support thus afforded. Experiments are expen- 


sive, and private institutions are rarely sufficiently well endowed to 
undertake the tremendous outlay involved in the various enterprises 
essential to the development of a new art. 


2. National institutions, being longer-lived, insure more uniform 


methods of training. How frequently we hear the complaint from 
physicians that sending to a nurse-directory is like sending to a 
lottery,— you may get a good article or you may not! 

3. Methods of instruction and discipline as they now exist in the 
different schools vary so much that we can never be sure that the 
“trained nurse” is always of uniform excellence. Were one thorough 
system of training followed, and were it kept under the constant 
supervision of duly appointed and thoroughly competent government 
officers, such uniformity could be better attained, and the advance of 
nursing as a science insured. 

}. In times of public calamity, an able body of workers would 
then be ever at command to aid in the bestowal of a nation’s charity ; 
while in times of prosperity no less important an end would be 
served by their assistance in its works of reform. 
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BY ISABEL I, HAMPTON, JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, BALTIMORE, 


With the rapid development of medical science during the past 
thirty years, and the movement toward organized charity, with its 
advanced thoughts and theories, the question naturally came about, 
How best could the system of caring for those who were suffering 
and sick, both at home and in institutions, be improved, and espe- 
cially in the so-called hospital, that had justly come to be looked 
upon as a parody upon the name, and a place to be feared and 
shunned by the most forlorn and destitute, and it could well be said 
of them “ whoso enters here leaves hope behind”? 

The present solution of the problem first came to England as the 
best and only humane result of the Crimean War. Already in Ger 
many some hospitals had the good fortune to be under the care of a 
religious order known as Deaconesses. In one such sisterhood an 
English woman and philanthropist spent some time working among 
the sick, that she might learn how better to perform her work of 
doing good at home. And the knowledge thus gained proved to be 
of infinite value,—in the first instance to her own stricken country- 
men, and latterly to the sick in many countries. The story of the 
splendid work done by Florence Nightingale and her staff of nurses 
in the Crimea is now a matter of history and known to all, as well as 
her subsequent founding, in St. Thomas Hospital, London, the first 
training school for nurses, its especial object being to teach lay- 
women the art of caring for the sick. 

It was not until some eighteen years later that the same question 
effectually agitated the minds of philanthropists in America ; and to 
the women of the State Charities Aid Association, just then founded 
in New York City, is due the organization of schools for nurses in 
America. Adopting in a great measure the principles set forth by 
the Nightingale School, they selected as their field of labor old Belle- 
vue Hospital, that was as famous for its large death record as it 
was in the medical world for its clinical advantages, and petitioned 
the Commissioners of Public Charities and Corrections for permis- 
sion to care for some of its wards. These early efforts encountered 
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many difficulties, chiefly political and financial. The hospital being 
‘n the hands of politicians, these gentlemen were not likely to view 
with any degree of favor a plan that would tend to decrease their 
power or influence; and only by the aid of influential men, out of 
politics, was the entering wedge effected. And, singularly enough, 
but few of the leading physicians favored the scheme; and many 
hindered instead of helped its progress, although there was little in 
the old style of nursing to command their loyalty, and there was 
many a doubting one among them whom it required years of steady, 
faithful work on the part of the nurses to convince that trained 
nurses were only striving to be trusty helpmates in the service of 
the sick, under the physician’s superior guidance and command. 
The maintenance of the school was also a serious difficulty, as the 
income derived from the hospital was insufficient to meet the outlay, 
and the only other source was from private subscriptions. 

\s a result and evidence of the success of these early efforts, we 
find to-day, seventeen years later, similar schools established in con- 
nection with all the prominent hospitals in the country, and in many 
of the lesser ones. People are not always willing to accept a better 
order of affairs, even after the good in it has been demonstrated be- 
yond question, if they personally have to make any sacrifice. This is 
especially true of politicians ; and, if there is one evil to be regretted 
more than another, it is that so many of the public institutions are at 
the mercy and in the hands of politicians. It is not generally the 
aim of the politically appointed commissione.-s that the most skilled 
among medical men should be appointed on the hospital medical 
staffs, that the various hospital offices should be filled by men spe- 
cially qualified for the work, or that measures be adopted intro- 
ducing a higher order of affairs that would in any way limit their 
political power or by additional expense interfere with their record 


for apparent economy. And they are well content to keep on in the 


old rut, if outside influence is not sufficient to compel some improve- 


ments. We had an example of this only this spring in the Mil- 


waukee County Hospital. Something over a year ago a committee 
of ladies formed, and, after much time, thought, and money spent, 
succeeded in establishing a school for nurses in the County Hospital 
at Wauwatosa. It was far from perfect, but certainly an improve- 
ment upon the former method. But the superintendent, whose ap- 
pointment is political, opposed strongly from the first the introduc- 
tion of trained nurses and the better tone insisted upon by them in 
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the hospital ; and so discouraging was the struggle that the commit 
tee, after almost two years’ work, was obliged to withdraw its staff 
of nurses, and now the old régime is once more established. 

The difficulties under which training schools labor, connected with 
political hospitals, can only be realized by the women who have to 
work inthem. From the outset a second-rate standard of excellence 
must be accepted. Too often they are obliged to meet and work 
daily, not with medical men whom they can look up to and honor as 
leading men in their profession, but with men whose sole recommen 
dation is that they are friends of politicians. ‘The warden or super- 
intendent in charge is usually a second-rate politician, who naturally 
cannot insist upon any higher standard from those who work with 
him ; and the supplies for the patients’ comfort and welfare are con- 
sidered only from a standpoint of cheapness, that a record for econ- 
omy may be established. The insecurity of their position also, chang- 
ing with every change of commissioners, renders the attempt to do 
the best work most discouraging. This, alas! is the state of affairs 
existing in some of the largest hospitals in the country ; and still the 
people go on blindly appointing such men, careless of the duty rest- 
ing upon them to give their sick poor such assistance as they would 
have given unto themselves. This is a condition that cannot be 
dwelt upon too earnestly. 

Although schools for nurses are no longer novelties, their objects 
and methods seem comparatively little understood; and even those 
who fancy they are well versed in them fail sometimes to appreciate 
their true position. The objects attained by them thus far are three- 
fold. They, first, provide, for hospital purposes, a staff of selected 
women, who are educated to intelligently, carefully, and faithfully 
carry out the instructions of the physicians and minister to the com- 
fort of the sick in the many ways that can only be acquired by daily 
practice. Their second object is attained by making this same 
trained skill available to families; and a field of usefulness is thus 
created for women that is essentially womanly, and has made nursing 
attractive to women of education and refinement by raising it to the 
dignity of a profession. 

The course of instruction for pupil nurses usually adopted by well- 
systematized schools extends over two years. The question is many 
times asked, and not infrequently by physicians not familiar with the 
extent of nurses’ work in hospitals, Do these student-nurses do much 
of the practical nursing in the wards, aside from classes and lectures, 
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luring these two years? The fact is that, under the guidance and 
teaching of women who are already familiar with the work, they do all 
the nursing, without regard to sex, color, or nationality. That this 
can be done with the utmost propriety by gentle and refined women 
is also a question that puzzles many minds, and it is simply because 
these qualities prevail that make it possible. A woman who carries 
with her gentleness and courtesy and loving kindness may have a 
ward of men under her care, where the impress of the world, the flesh, 
ind the devil may be seen stamped upon many a sufferer’s face; and 
she may work among them day after day or night after night, as the 
case may be, performing the offices that a weakened condition de- 
mands from the strong, and she will in return receive nothing but 
manly courtesy, and, if not polished, many grateful looks and words, 
and willing attempts to aid, if need be. And it is rare when a feeling 
of kindliness and good fellowship is not established between nurse 
and patient. And it is just here that trained nurses should join 
hands the more closely with such organizations as the present. In 
the large hospitals of such cities as New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, it is not of unfrequent occurrence to receive a poor fellow 
with the pitiful history of no home, no friends, and no means. It is 
quite likely that his own recklessness has brought him to this condi- 
tion of dependence. The kindliness of the physicians, the atten- 
tion of the nurses, and the tendency to a better way of thinking that 
sometimes comes with sickness, all have their influence; and, during 
the long, quiet hours of convalescence, an opportunity is afforded 
to foster a desire to go out and do differently and be something 
better. The nurse’s opportunities for knowing all this are even 
more than the physician’s; and, as she nurses him back to health, 
the thought comes to her over and over again, How best can this 
man be helped when the hospital’s obligations to him are fulfilled, 
where can he go when he leaves here, who is there to keep him 
from his old haunts and willing to help him to the small amount of 
work that his returning health will permit him to accomplish? Sel- 


dom, unaided, can he meet with success ; for his appearance, clothes, 
and often character are against him, and why wonder that he be- 
comes once more, it may be, a law-breaker? What kindness is 
there in nursing back to life any one in such a condition, if we stop 
there? Should not or could not the cure be taken up by such as- 
sociations as the present in a systematic way, and so be united with 
physicians and nurses in the attempt to make such lives worth living? 
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In the medical colleges of the country, the course of study set 
forth in the curriculum covers three years. This instruction js 
chiefly scientific and theoretical, with but small practical experience. 
At the end of this time, the degree of M.D. is conferred upon the 
student ; and he then either enters upon the practice of medicine or 
a hospital for the beginning of his practical experience. On the other 
hand, the nurse’s two years’ course is chiefly practical, with sufficient 
theoretical teaching to make her work intelligible to her. Then she, 
too, graduates from her school, without any special degree conferred, 
but is known as a graduate trained nurse. She is at liberty to 
choose her field of labor, whether in hospitals or families. The 
majority enter upon private practice, and some few find hospital work 
more congenial. The public is slow to recognize the true position of 
the trained nurse ; and the impression is far from being eradicated 
that she is simply the same style as the nurse of tradition, with the 
addition of understanding her duties better. Hence it is that friction 
and adverse criticism sometimes come. That her presence is needed 
in a family where there is a severe illness is unquestionable. To 
quote from a physician who comes daily in contact with nurses, he 
says: “The hands of a nurse are the physician’s hands /engthened out 
to minister to the sick. Her presence at the bedside is a trained 
vigilance, supplementing and perfecting his watchful care ; her knowl- 
edge of the patient’s condition, an essential element in the diagnosis 
of disease ; her management of the patient, the practical side of medi- 
cal science. If she fails to appreciate her duties, the physician fails 
in the same degree to bring aid to his patient.” This is why she has 
spent two of the best years of her life in fitting herself to begin her 
work. This is her real purpose in being there. She is the physi- 
cian’s aide-de-camp. 

While the constant presence of a stranger in the family is not 
usually agreeable, still, if she skilfully performs the work she is there 
for, is not the temporary inconvenience worth while? And when 
convalescence sets in and the work is not so arduous, but her pres- 
ence still a necessity, should she be required to assist with the family 
sewing, do errands, or act the part of a maid, any more than it would 
be required of the physician? There are circumstances under which 
it would be necessary: then it is her positive duty. And that brings 
us to consider a field of nursing that is but slightly developed in 
America, and that touches upon one of the leading social questions 
of the day, and should bring the work of a nurse in more direct con- 
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t with charitable associations than even her hospital work. Dis- 

t nursing among the sick poor in their homes is a branch of nurs- 
ing that is only in its infancy in this country, but is a most important 
kind,—in fact, it may be said the most important kind that can: be 
done ; for, if rightly done, it will in time tend to decrease not only 
the numbers in our hospitals, but as well the population of reform- 
atories and prisons. For it means an education to the people in 
the laws of health, in ventilation, cleanliness, the value of light, and 
in understanding practically the meaning of that most beautiful of 
ill commandments, “ Love ye one another even as I have loved you.” 

The wives and mothers are really the home-makers; and only 
from women to women can it best be taught that upon them espe- 
cially devolve the comfort and happiness of the family, that the 
means to preserve health should be one of her especial duties, and 
that to go through life a weary, broken-down, struggling woman, with 

host of children that cannot be provided for, is not a condition of 
aflairs sent by Providence. 

It is getting to the root of the matter and a beginning to the solu- 
tion of the great problem, What is to be done with the lower social 
conditions of life? when men and women who, by accident of birth 
and circumstances, are in a higher social standing, are willing to 
carry their work and lives in a simple, unostentatious way into daily 
contact with these less fortunate ones, and by example and influence 
help to a better condition. And doctors and nurses in district work 
have unequalled opportunities. In Boston especially is this branch 
of nursing most thoroughly and systematically carried out by an 
organization which is known as the Instructive District Nursing 
Association. It was begun about three years ago, and about the 
same time in Philadelphia. In New York, it is of longer standing ; 
and Chicago commenced within the year. But funds are not suffi- 
cient to do very extensive work; and not any of these cities com- 
mands a staff of more than six or eight nurses, and the average 
number is about five. 

If time would permit, it would be of interest to read some extracts 
from the various reports that show conclusively how instructive this 
nursing is. But exceptional women and training are required. In 


England, where district nursing is done extensively, the utmost pre- 
cautions are taken in the selection of the nurses, and especial em- 
phasis is laid upon the requirements that they should be gentlewomen, 
skilled in nursing, with infinite tact, discretion, and good breeding, 
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that they may successfully introduce sanitary reforms, and effect 
this without hurting the feelings of those who are to benefit by the 
change. We could not but wish for such qualities in each woman 
who calls herself a trained nurse; and we freely admit that there 
is much about this system of nursing that could be improved upon, 
and that it is far from being a perfect system. The two years’ 
course of training has its disadvantages. Each year a class grad. 
uates, and a new one forms. The number on the staff must be 
kept up and often increased; and, while there are usually many 
applicants, there is not always a sufficient number of desirable 
ones to fill the vacancies. Therefore, one or more not so good 
must be accepted. Then the same standard of excellence is not 
demanded by every school, there is no organization, no special 
communication kept up between schools, each one works on its in- 
dividual plans, no general rules are adopted by all. As an instance, 
the superintendent of one school may consider a candidate unquali 
fied for the duties of a nurse, and another superintendent will re- 
ceive the rejected candidate into her school. Then the establishing 
of schools in connection with very small or specialty hospitals is a 
serious drawback, for it is impossible to get sufficiently refined and 
educated women to spend their time acquiring such limited experi- 
ence. Therefore, women who would be considered totally unfit by a 
large general school are taken, and after a few months’ time they are 
launched upon the public as trained nurses. No discrimination is 
exercised, and one such nurse may bring down severe criticism upon 
all others; That this criticism is often too true when made upon 
women who ought to do better, and really know better, is to be 
greatly regretted; but it is also true that there are hundreds of 
women to-day performing their work faithfully and well, striving 
toward a high standard for nurses. Nor do we feel discouraged 
when we know that the women who will study nursing for its value, 
the love of knowledge, and the good they can do by it, are ever on 
the increase. 

In response to the honor done our work in being asked to be rep- 
resented in such an important Conference, this very inadequate 
sketch of what is being done in the nursing world has been prepared. 

We further beg to add the assurance of the co-operation of trained 
nurses in any way in their power that will tend to lessen suffering. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
THE NEED OF A POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 
BY CHARLOTTE B. BROWN, M.D.* 


Seventeen years ago, when Bellevue Training School opened, the 
ignorance of the public as to the work, as well as physicians and the 
managers undertaking it, was the most serious drawback the school 
encountered ; and it was only by continued education of all parties, 
gained from their experience, that success finally crowned the effort. 
Just such obstacles are met in the opening of each new school. The 
same arguments have to be modified for each community; and five 
years or more are virtually wasted, or spent in needless wear and tear, 
because from no source can experience be bought or acquired on 
countless subjects germane to the question. 

Milwaukee at this time is suffering these trials, ignorance of city 
officials having caused the removal of its Training School from the 
City and County Hospital, even after two years of good work. A 


case in point to show how otherwise intelligent physicians may view 
the matter. In the early days of the San Francisco Training School, 


a leading physician was invited to give a lecture to the nurses, and 
permitted to choose his subject. 


He gave a desultory talk on nursing 
in general, a few suggestions for special cases, told some good stories, 
and after half an hour turned to the physicians connected with the 
school, and said: “I confess I have told these young ladies all | 
know about nursing. I do not comprehend how you can find sub- 
jects to keep them two years, for I do not know anything more to. 
teach them.” He lived long enough to learn the meaning of the 
trained nurse. Such instances might be many times multiplied in the 
neighborhood of each school. 

One question in this day is universally ceded, and that is the need 
of educated nurses as distinguished from “ professionals.” There is, 
too, no longer lack of bright, intelligent young women offering them- 
selves to be trained. Let us, then, consider how a Bureau of Informa- 
tion would be of use to the country. 

A uniform standard of education is needed. The nurse must be 
admitted on a universal mental, moral, and physical standard. Her 
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age should be the same in all schools. At present the pupils are 
admitted between sixteen and forty years, in the different schools of 
the land. This does not accord with the spirit of the work. A nurs 
should have arrived at years of discretion and mature health before 
her judgment and strength are suited to such an undertaking. Her 
education should be as great as possible,—quite as much as the com. 
pletion of the grammar schools. This training school is in no way to 
be considered a seminary for pleasure and pastime, where one can 
carry on extensive correspondence, enjoy many social pleasures, and 
later on marry. Without question the broad training of a nurse js 
one of the best preparations for wives and mothers, and far be it from 
me to seek for any woman a higher vocation than the natural one. 
But, while training schools are opened without expense to the pupils, 
a proper esprit de corps should make it incumbent on each graduate 
to spend a year or two in active practice before abandoning her pro 
fession. In general, it is not the plan of such schools to enter on 
preparation for other than the profession of nursing. 

The age, then, that is found best, is twenty-two to twenty-four years 
for entrance ; and the active life of a nurse in private work should end 
at about forty-five years. After that, unless she has established fo: 
herself a home, she will find in kindred work large fields of useful. 
ness. Matrons, resident nurses in all kinds of institutions, nurses for 
the superintendence of young children in families of wealth, etc., etc., 
should be found among these women who have now mature minds, 
intelligent and cultivated bearing, and strict integrity, and yet ought 
no longer to tax themselves with the cares and anxieties of general 
nursing. 

Physical examinations should be uniform on the entrance of pupils, 
and quite as careful as those required by insurance companies. 
Length of the course of training should be never less than two years. 
Certain schools offer only a course in a specialty. This is accepted 
by nurses who prefer, they say, some branch to a general practice: 
but it is apparent that it is wrong, for thorough knowledge of al 
branches is as important in nursing as it is in medicine, in order 
intelligently to understand a part. 

The Western schools have found a guarantee fund, on entrance, a 
necessity. Those who have not the money, $30 to $50, to deposit, 
are required to leave a certain amount of each month’s salary till that 
amount is reached. This money is returned at graduation, but for- 
feited unless the course is completed. It is found of value in bringing 
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is more desirable women and in preventing fickleness: otherwise, 
marriage or illness in their families often spoils a good nurse. 
[he discipline, too, should be most just and uniform. Careful 
vestigation before entrance, and a registration of credentials, are of 
sreatest importance. These women are to enter the homes of the 
and to exert an influence unbounded, and must be of the 
chest morality. It should be found very difficult for a nurse dis- 
missed from one school to enter any other. 


\ plan should be offered by the bureau for operation in a large 
ral hospital, such as the public hospital of every city; and also 

1e best plan for operating small hospitals; or a training school 
carried on in connection with a hospital for specialties. Often, owing 


‘o the smaller number of nurses in such schools and the greater 
ersonality in the training, as good or better advantages are gained. 
\ centre for such a school —and its nurses supplied to each of the 
iospitals of a city, for three months under the surveillance of a senior 
nurse, after a year’s training in the school—is offered for consider- 
tion of such a bureau. It would be important that such schools 
should very clearly express the manner in which such training would 
ye given, and hearty co-operation of the boards of managers of each 
hospital would be needed. 

Private nursing, while still in the hospital, is almost universal as 
part of the education of nurses, and deservedly so, but should be 
confined to second-year students, and each pupil should spend the 
last two or three months of her second year in the hospital, as it 
should be her privilege to lend her training and enthusiasm to enter- 
ing pupils. 

[t is very desirable that entrances and graduations should be at 
regular times in the year,—say four periods for entrance and two 
periods for final examinations. 

There are certain obligations of the school to the nurse: rst, a 
nurses’ home; 2d, superintendent; 3d, loyalty, mutual loyalty, dur- 
ing pupilage to the school, and from the school to the pupil after grad- 
uation ; 4th, household economy; 5th, business training ; 6th, district 
nursing. 


[t should be made a requirement that no school should open 


its doors until it has a building where nurses shall eat, sleep, and 
have their recreation,— a home in the true sense. Thirty-three schools 
are recorded in Washington, not more than a fourth of which possess 
such homes. The hospital itself is not the place for twenty-five or 
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thirty healthy women to eat and sleep. It is not surprising that at 
the end of a few months a girl begins to break down in health. The 
ordinary table at the hospital lacks the appetizing qualities which 
such work demands. No fault with the food or cooking, but having 
served it to the patients in the ward, it takes great courage for . 
pupil to preserve long a good appetite at the regular hospital table. 

The sleep of night nurses cannot be replaced by rest obtained in 
the hospital during the day. Ceaseless walking in the halls renders 
it anything but a substitute for the quiet of the night. There should 
be, during certain hours of each day relaxation from all strain, some 
time and place where they can sing, laugh, sew, talk, play tennis, with- 
out disturbing any one. Such a place must be outside the hospital 
building. As to the luxury of such a place, it should be very com- 
fortable, not more than two nurses in each bedroom, the sitting 
rooms furnished with books, pictures, and musical instruments. Nurses 
who have graduated should find themselves welcomed, at times. Even- 
ings “at home” now and then, and entertainments at which some of 
the social leaders of the city appeared, would do more to place nurses 
in the position they should occupy than any one thing. 

The true social standing of the nurse is not yet defined. In some 
large boarding-houses a nurse cannot come to the table. The ser- 
vants’ dining-room is the only place provided. The better class of 
nurses refuse to go to boarding-houses. A trained nurse is a lady. 
If she is not, she should not be a trained nurse. Pupils enter the 
school with an enthusiasm of which the public scarcely conceive. | 
have never seen it equalled. Their patience and perseverance, espe- 
cially in the new and struggling schools, is greatly to be commended. 
Such women surely need our best efforts in their education. 

Superintendent of Nurses.— Many think a training school can exist 
without one. They do, and build up a reputation for splendid nurses, 
owing to the untiring labor of the physicians in charge ; but it is a bad 
way to treat the doctors. The duties of the superintendent are mani- 
fold ; and the success of the school is largely due to the personal 
influence each nurse receives from one who is thoroughly in sympathy 
with her, and understands the work. Much of the detail of lessons 
falls to the superintendent; but, while she oversees the nursing in the 
wards, she does this as much as possible by her senior nurses, who 
are in charge of each department, having several junior nurses under 
them. Thus she is training each nurse in the line of higher work. 
But, while all learn to manage well individual cases, only a few are 
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found worthy to commend. Superintendents fitted for the work are 
very scarce. In San Francisco we secured one after extensive search 
and long waiting by taking one from an Eastern hospital, and they 
were some months in replacing her. 

Loyalty implies what is meant, and needs but little elaboration. 
Women in this profession need the moral support of those who have 
known them well, for many reasons. It is, alas! not uncommon that 
a nurse is maligned by parties for whom she has faithfully worked, 
to avoid the payment of her bill. A nurse standing alone would pre- 
fer to lose her pay rather than collect it by law. Her good name, 
professionally, is all she has; and dragged through the papers and 
courts does not improve it, even if innocent. The backing of the 
school prevents such evils. Then, too, the friendship of its gradu- 
ates helps the prosperity of the school. 

Household Economy.— Political economy is a recognized subject of 
education: why not household economy? The nurse should be trained 
thoroughly in the detail of the household unless this has been done 
in her preliminary education. Too much time should not be spent on 
anatomy. She is, in her life-work, continually to be a teacher. Each 
home she enters will be her school-room, and she must be a broad 
woman, ‘The ideal nurse grows mentally every year after graduation. 
There are many arguments in favor of employing trained nurses as 
matrons for every general hospital and indeed public institutions. If 
so, her training for such work should go hand in hand with her care 
of the sick. Too much attention cannot be given the subject of 
foods, their uses and preparation, which necessitates thorough knowl- 
edge of the kitchen department. Her influence on the community is 
greater than a physician can attain, even though in many points it 
would seem natural to come from the doctor; yet the nurse’s word 
is autocratic in the families who know and employ her. 

That this influence may be wise, she must be wisely trained. She 
should be well read, have power to select reading wisely, especially 
in her care of convalescents, which care is often the mark by which 
to determine the best nurse. A reading club in the nurses’ home is 
a very important training. The possibilities of the work each nurse 
may meet in her future should never be forgotten; and every point 
which wil] lay a good foundation should be furnished by the school. 
All subjects in sociology which relate to humanity and nursing should 
be taught by lectures from doctors, lawyers, or other educated per- 
sons ; for everything which elevates the mind is of use to the nurse. 
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Some of these nurses will always be nurses: others will find other 
life-work. Just as the study of medicine has been the stepping-stone 
for many scientists, so the study of nursing may be the opening | 
some grander work in charities and corrections. 

Business training is neglected in most women, and suggestions j 
this line ought to be made during pupilage to nurses; for they are 
giving up their capital of health and strength, and ought to learn to 
accumulate money for old age. Wise investments of small earnings 
is a subject on which friends of these schools, or better still the 
bureau, would do well to instruct its pupils. 

On graduation, each nurse should find or make for herself a home 
permanently. This profession, like medicine, is not designed for 
‘*rolling stones.” 

There are many reasons why several graduates should live in the 
same house,— notably, ease of access by the patrons and mutual help. 
Nurses are not mercenary. I do not recall an instance where a grad- 
uate nurse would not give her services, however arduous, to save the 
life of a free patient; but I have been surprised to see how fre- 
quently a nurse who has made from $600 to $1,000 a year has, after 
a few years, laid by nothing. The sympathy of her nature seems the 
cause. She never spends it on herself, but cases appeal to her where 
it seems as though the loan of some money would help them to help 
themselves; but the loan is never returned, and it takes her years to 
gain this knowledge. When not at work, I have noticed that many 
nurses are restless; when busy, they are happy. Broader education 
in their training would, I think, prevent restlessness. When not 
nursing, they could visit institutions and individuals as friendly visi- 
tors with mutual benefit ; and doubtless they would do so if directed 
by training in these works, as they would be, were district nursing a 
part of each school. Every nurse ought to give two months of her 
pupilage to district work. The best methods of doing this work : sta- 
tistics and reports of what has been done should be carefully com- 
piled for the bureau. That the field is wide and much labor to be 
done in this direction no one can question. 

The expense of the training school should be a subject of informa- 
tion. It is generally believed that it pays its own expenses. 
Such is not the case, or should not be. Strict business accounts 
with the hospital should be kept from the opening of the school ; and 
a general fund should be raised, so that the school would be no bur- 
den on the hospital. And, while private nursing for the pupils would 
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» a source of income to the school of considerable importance, yet 

t in no instance should be permitted except for second-year pupils 

to the two months preceding graduation; no pupil nurse being 
out except for physicians heartily in sympathy with the true 

irit of the school, so that each nurse in each case would find a con- 
uous education. In other words, private nursing should be done 
by pupils to advertise the school, to teach the nurses, and not alone 
the income from it. The question is asked whether nurses do 

t want to study medicine. No: they often on entering the train- 

e school say they are taking this course as a preparation for medi- 

studies; but, when they are well trained as nurses, they realize 

» nobleness of their work, and are proud of their profession. 

This bureau would be a means of interchange of thought between 
the schools, of suggestions, of new methods. All needed blanks (that 
is, new forms, etc.) would be issued and statistics obtained at the head 
centre. Perhaps such a bureau is only practicable as connected with 
the medical department at Washington, and doubtless many of the 
suggestions of this paper need modification; but the profession of 
nursing is yet in its infancy, and it has proved even so to be worthy 
to be raised. So that the time has come for the best methods of 
doing it. 

A post-graduate school for the trained nurse is greatly needed. 
From among the graduates of a few years ago there are continual 
queries about the possibility of re-enter'ng the training school to 
learn advances in surgical or special nursing, for we rejoice to know 
that ten years have recorded advance in every department of medi- 
cine and surgery. Then, with the sad lack of qualified superintend- 
ents of nurses, of thoroughly trained matrons for hospitals, orphan- 
ages, almshouses, and public institutions of all kinds, is there not need 
of a place where the right kind of training could be had? The best 
material is none too good for any institution. Every boarding-school 
in the land for boys or girls needs a resident trained nurse, even if as 
well a physician is employed; but, if its matron was one of these 
post-graduate trained nurses, her influence on the physical well- 
being of the pupils would be most satisfactory. 


I have said that nurses should cease active nursing at about forty- 
five years. Those who, from especial fitness, robust health, an 
absence of family ties, or because of true love for the work, desired 
to enter such a school, would have so decided by thirty to thirty-five 
years of age,—have entered the school knowing just what specialty 
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they wished. I question whether it would not be well to charge 
tuition. A small price would be sufficient, requiring a most careful 
qualification of each candidate as well as best recommendations from 
persons qualified to judge of them. It would not be long before the 
whole country would offer abundance of first-class material for such 
a school. 

A post-graduate school could only be opened in connection with 
a well-endowed training school, notably one like the Johns Hopkins 
or Bellevue or New York Hospital schools. But it is greatly to 
be hoped that the time is not distant when wealth will recognize 
the need of endowing not only the advanced schools, but that every 
training school for nurses in the land may be equipped so well, when 
first established, that its good work will promptly be felt to be a 
power in the community among rich and poor. 


VII. 
Hospitals. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS. 
BY HENRY M. HURD, M.D. 


As chairman of the Committee on Hospitals, it is my pleasant 
duty to report a growing interest in many cities of the United States 
in hospital construction. This interest is shown by intelligent plans, 
furnished largely by experts, and an earnest effort to follow the best 
modes of construction. Good sites, floor-space, air-space, ventilation, 
heating, sewerage, drainage, and the thousand and one physical fac- 
tors which combine to make healthful, efficient, and pleasant hospi- 
tals are now considered, when plans are made; and the result is a 
perfection of detail which leaves little or nothing to be desired. In 
New Haven, Conn., the intelligent liberality of a large-hearted 
gentleman has rendered it possible to reconstruct the New Haven 
Hospital, and to provide wards which are to be models of hygienic 
arrangement and convenience. The munificent bequest of a grate- 
ful patient is to give the Roosevelt Hospital in New York an oper- 
ating amphitheatre which will probably excel anything of its kind 
in America and Europe. The operating room will be not only well 
arranged and properly equipped, but heavily endowed, so that the 
latest improvements in surgery and surgical appliances may be pur- 
chased without stint for all future time. The recent burning of a 
portion of the Presbyterian Hospital in the same city has rendered 
it possible to reconstruct one wing of it after the most approved 
plans. This work is now in active progress, to the great advantage 
of the hospital. In Brooklyn, the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
although partially occupied, not yet completed, promises to be one of 
the most complete of its class. It is constructed upon the pavilion 
plan, modified to suit certain exigencies, and is a very commodious 
structure. In Philadelphia, most extensive repairs and reconstruc- 
tions are in progress at the University Hospital, under the direction 
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of Dr. John S. Billings, which promise to add immeasurably to its 
hygienic condition and to place it among the best in the city. At 
the Episcopal Hospital, an extensive pavilion is to be erected by 
the family of a gentleman who was once prominent in the work o| 
the Pennsylvania Board of State Charities. In the Methodist Hos- 
pital, also, I learn that plans are preparing for additional buildings. 
In Baltimore, the past year has been marked by the completion and 
opening of the two hospitals * which you are to visit this afternoon, 
and which are regarded as models of their respective kinds. They 
have both entered upon a career of usefulness which is most grati- 
fying to all connected with them. I bespeak for them your carefu! 
and critical inspection, when you visit them. 

These, to be brief, are but samples of what is being done in many 
of the larger cities of America. Smaller towns, too, are not dilatory 
in the same direction, and many creditable hospitals are being estab- 
lished in towns and cities of less than twenty thousand inhabitants. 
The outlook for the future care of the sick poor is most encouraging. 
An interest has been awakened in this direction throughout the whole 


land, and the result must inevitably be a great advance in the stand 
_ ard of hospital care. 
4, 


I now turn to the more especial topic of my brief paper, “ The 


Relation of the General Hospital to the Medical Profession.” 


THE RELATION OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL TO 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


BY HENRY M. HURD, M.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, BALTIMORE. 


Hospital construction has received a mighty impetus during the 
past ten years, both in America and Europe; and it can hardly be 
anticipated that any material modification in the construction and 
arrangement of wards or the general plans of the buildings will be 
attempted for some time to come. A few minor details, like oper- 
ating rooms or accommodations for the out-patient departments, may 


* The Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Baltimore City Hospital. 


HOSPITALS 


$7 
be perfected; but the general plans of hospitals seem well settled 
and satisfactory to all persons who are specially interested. 

Hospital organization and administration in their turn now en- 
gross, more and more, the attention of the medical profession, 
Upon these topics there is at present no unanimity of sentiment, and 
the hospital organization of the future has not yet become clearly out- 
lined. Many vexed questions are still likely to arise; and the views 
of many men may differ widely as to what is best until a new system 
of hospital organization is gradually evolved, which, it is confidently 
expected, will eventually correspond with the present excellence of 
hospital construction. 

The mission of the general hospital may be summarized to be (1) 
to furnish medical treatment and proper nursing to the sick poor, and 
especially to the homeless and friendless, (2) to furnish similar treat- 
ment to those who are able and willing to pay for it, and especially to 
those who are without families and homes, (3) to provide aseptic 
operating rooms where antiseptic surgery may be done with full con- 
fidence in its results,— this confidence being based upon the know)l- 
edge that all scientific requirements have been met by proper con- 
struction and thorough management,— (4) to provide instruction in 
and full demonstrations of the most approved methods of treatment 
of the sick to medical students and medical men, (5) to train capable, 
high-minded, self-sacrificing women as nurses, and (6) finally to 
advance medical study and increase medical knowledge. 

It is evident that the old-time idea that the hospital is designed for 
the destitute and homeless alone must be materially modified to meet 
the present exigencies of modern life. Many persons in moderate 
circumstances live comfortably as long as they can labor and produce, 
but, when ill, can procure skilled medical attendance and proper nurs- 
ing only at the cost of future debt and a weary struggle to pay the 
obligations incurred. ‘The expenses of living are constantly increas- 
ing, and the competition of modern life is intense, so that the major- 
ity of laboring men, of necessity, spend their earnings as they receive 
them, with little prospect of laying up a reserve for the traditional 
‘rainy day.” Hence, whether it be considered a good policy or not, 
provision must be made to care for many of these wage-earners in 
public hospitals, in the event of long-continued or serious illness. The 
same is true of the’ more wealthy classes. 


Many of them cannot pro- 
cure at home the constant medical care and the thorough nursing re- 


quired, and certain portions of the public hospital must be set apart 
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for them. I believe, however, that private enterprise ought to come 
in here, as it has in the care of the insane, to provide well-equipped 
private hospitals for the well-to-do classes, where each patient can 
have the best hygienic surroundings, the most approved nursing, and 
the privilege of receiving attention from one’s own physician. Such 
private hospitals have a recognized place, and would do much to sup 
plement the work of public hospitals in providing for this class,—a 
work which from the nature of things must be now done under many 
disadvantages. Public hospitals are not. arranged for the wealthy, 
and cannot be. 

A necessity for increasing the scope of hospital provision has 
also arisen by reason of the introduction of antiseptic surgery. It is 
now generally agreed that certain forms of it can be done with cer 
tainty of the results in hospitals alone, where the conditions of oper 
ations can be controlled much more perfectly than in private houses. 
This has initiated the custom on the part of many even wealthy per- 
sons of going to public hospitals to have surgical operations done,— a 
custom which will surely grow, until all operations requiring antisep- 
tic precautions will eventually be done in private or public hospitals. 
The tendency in this direction must be recognized by medical men, 
and eventually provided for by the erection of private hospitals with 
aseptic operating rooms, skilled and trained assistants, and the arma- 
mentarium of antiseptic surgery. 

The duty also of using public hospitals for the instruction of medi- 
cal students and the training of medical men in practical work is also 
generally recognized. All hospitals of any standing the world over 
are thus used, and many improvements in medicine, surgery, and 
gynecology have been popularized through their agency. The ordi- 
nary method of appointing resident physicians and surgeons for lim- 
ited terms of service, upon competitive examinations, has also been 
useful to a degree in stimulating medical students to make them- 
selves proficient in their studies. It is, however, open to the objec- 
tion that such limitation of service and the necessity of depriving the 
hospital of the services of one who has but recently become profi- 
cient, to make room for one who is confessedly unacquainted with 
hospital work, seriously cripples the efficiency of the hospital and 
throws unusual labors and responsibilities upon members of the 
visiting staff. The tendency at present seems to be toward longer 
terms of service, and in some institutions, in fact, toward a continu- 
ous service on the part of the visiting staff. Would it not be 
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equally advantageous to lengthen the terms of service of the resi- 
dent staff, with the view of retaining men who display a special apti- 
tude for certain branches of hospital work? In using a hospital to 
advance medical knowledge, it should never be forgotten for a single 
moment that the primary object of all hospital work is the care of the 
sick, and whatever promises to further this end should be fostered. 

The training of nurses for the sick can be done better in a hospital 
than anywhere else, because of the greater variety of diseases which 
are found there, the better supervision of the nursing work, and the 
advantage of systematic training. If it is the duty of the hospital 
physician to bring surgical or medical aid to his patient, it is none 
the less the duty of the hospital authorities to supply good nurses to 
second his efforts. The same duty toward the entire community is 
equally urgent. In a general hospital alone can any large number of 
young women receive training for the care of all forms of disease. 
The community looks to hospitals to keep the supply of nurses good, 
and has a right to expect that persons who engage in nursing shall be 
thoroughly trained to meet every emergency which may arise. These 
training schools, whenever practicable, should be under the charge 
of hospitals, and not separated from them unless the hospitals are 
unfortunately under political control, when a separate organization 
becomes inevitable. 

In order that the hospital may furnish teachers for the profession 
at large, it seems essential not to lose sight of the fact that men 
should be appointed on the staff because of their attainments and 
special fitness for hospital work. They should not receive appoint- 
ments because they are of a certain political party or religious creed, 
nor because they represent a medical school, but because they are 
the best men for the positions. They should be so situated by rea- 
son of salary or other independent position that they can give their 
best energies to hospital and teaching work. Hospital work should 
take the first place in their daily duties, and all private practice 
should be subordinated to their public duties. If such be the case, 
it would seem wiser to appoint a hospital staff for continuous service, 
and to give the members of it exclusive control of their wards. It is 
sometimes urged that physicians generally be permitted to attend 
individual patients in hospitals, but this practice must destroy the 
efficiency of hospitals as places for the education of medical teachers. 
The medical and surgical work of the hospital should be a continu- 
ous one, with definite aims, similar traditions, and fixed purposes. 
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This can only be accomplished by a continuous service. I would go 
a step further than this, and say that the hospital physician or sur. 
geon should not engage in private practice, but should devote him. 
self wholly to his hospital, to consultations, and to the work of 
teaching. In many instances, the work of the hospital, in the minds 
of hospital physicians, is of secondary importance, because it brings 
honor rather than daily bread. This work should be paid for, so 
that the hospital can have the right to insist upon its proper prece- 
dence over all other work. 

If I correctly interpret the present tendency of hospital organiza. 
tion, the hospital of the future will probably have paid heads of 
departments who will devote themselves exclusively to hospital and 
teaching work, and paid resident physicians who will devote years 
instead of months to routine hospital work. The hospital appoint- 
ment will cease to be the reward of good examinations and high 
standing in the graduating class. Those persons alone will seek 
appointments who are willing to devote themselves to hospital work 
as a specialty in medical practice. In other words, hospital work 
will assume a recognized place as a medical career, and those who 
accept positions will forego the honors and emoluments of the gen- 
eral practitioner. 

These foregoing statements, owing to the necessity of brevity, have 
been given baldly and in the merest outline. Let us now consider 
what should be the attitude of the hospital toward the medical pro- 
fession ; for it is evident that the organization indicated above tends 
to remove it, more and more, from the sympathy and co-operation of 
physicians. In what follows, I would be understood to refer to an 
ideal relation rather than to anything which has yet been attained. 
It may never be attained fully, but it should be striven for. 

In all professions, when men come into keen competition with each 
other, misunderstandings are likely to arise. These are probably 
more common in the medical than in any other profession, because 
the practice of medicine calls forth the interest to a greater degree, 
and awakens the sympathies of the individual more deeply than any 
other form of professional duty. When the heart and head are 
warmly enlisted, motives are sometimes misconstrued and acts are 
misunderstood. Hence there is great necessity that mutual conces- 
sion and forbearance should mark the relations of hospitals and 
hospital physicians to the profession of medicine at large. I am 
clearly of the opinion that hospital physicians should be extremely 
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scrupulous not to trench in any manner upon the rights of the gen- 
eral practitioner, Patients ought not to be admitted for treatment or 
operation without the fullest understanding with the physicians who 
have had them in charge. The hospital physician should always 
bear in mind the tender relation which exists between the family 
physician and his patient, and should do nothing to impair the con- 
fidence which exists between them. He should regard himself con- 
stantly in the light of a consultant, and should sacredly observe all 
the proprieties of this relation. The hospital should observe the 
strictest impartiality as between physicians. It should not favor one 
above another, but should give equal rights to all who may apply 
to it. Privileges should not be extended to one and denied to an- 
other. One person should not have the right to secure admission for 
his patients, while another is refused; but all should fare alike. 

Hospital physicians ought not to come into competition with physi- 
cians unconnected with hospitals. They should receive sufficient 
salaries from the hospital to permit them to devote themselves to 
their hospital work. If they do any professional work outside of the 
hospital, it should be in the way of consultations. Their hospital 
connection ought not to give them superior advantages in the way of 
general practice, nor should hospital positions be used for private 
gain. ‘The position should be held not as a stepping-stone to in- 
creased money-getting or for reputation merely, but as a means of 
teaching and advancing medical science. 

Hospitals ought to extend every possible aid to members of the 
medical profession. ‘The members of the profession living in the 
immediate vicinity of a hospital ought to have the freest access to 
lectures, clinics, hospital wards, operating rooms, and laboratories, 
The torch of knowledge should not only be lighted, but passed along 
from hand to hand. Hospital work has improved medical practice 
and rendered results possible which without hospitals would have 
been unattainable. The hospital offers high opportunities for obser- 
vation, practical demonstrations, and study. It should be mindful of 
its duty, and impart knowledge to all who can profit by its instruc- 
tions. It is equally the duty of the physician to co-operate in the 
work of the hospital. He should not hesitate to send patients to 
hospitals whenever it is for their best interest to enter one. It is not 
every patient who desires hospital care that requires it or would be 
benefited by it among the rich or poor. ‘The physician ought to 
exercise a wise discrimination in sending such to hospitals as may be 
benefited there. Some diseases should always be treated in hospi- 
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tals, and some surgical operations should never be attempted any- 
where else. Physicians owe it to themselves to do less unpaid work 
among the poor. No profession, and no class of men, do so much 
without hope of reward. The hospital and its out-patient department 
ought to relieve them of this unrequited toil. The physician owes it 
also to the hospital to inform it when its charity is misapplied. He 
has special means of information respecting patients, and should not 
hesitate to protest against indiscriminate charity and rank imposition, 
I have long thought that the scope of the general hospital should be 
much diminished by the erection of more special hospitals. Diseases 
of the eye and ear, diseases of the skin, genito-urinary diseases, 
tubercular disease of the lungs, diseases of women, diseases of chil- 
dren, and the like, should be taken out of general hospitals and 
receive treatment in especially arranged and specially organized 
hospitals. General hospitals should be devoted to cases of acute 
disease, to surgery, and to accidents. To gather together large 
numbers of patients suffering from acute and chronic affections is 
depressing to all classes, and injurious. Special forms of disease 
should be placed in special hospitals, under the care of skilled 
specialists. 

It also seems to me unwise that any physician should receive an 
appointment upon the staff of more than a single hospital. Few 
medical men have sufficient strength or leisure to serve more than a 
single hospital efficiently ; and it is not conducive to thorough medi- 
cal work for any physician, however well equipped, to attempt more. 
An honorary appointment which brings no active duty is undoubtedly 
permissible, but nothing more. A physician who accepts more hos- 
pital work than he can do well stands in the way of some other 
medical man who might accomplish more good for the hospital and 
the community. 

A word as to hospital fees, and I am done. All patients who 
resort to hospitals, except the destitute and abject poor, ought to pay 
something for hospital care. It should not be to any but the 
destitute an absolute charity. The rate which is paid need not be 
in any degree commensurate with the amount of service rendered. 
It should, however, be equitably fixed, so that the self-respect of the 
individual may be preserved. Charity given unnecessarily and in- 
discriminately is demoralizing. It begets thriftlessness and improvi- 
dence, and leads to pauperization. Hospital patients, whether rich 
or poor, ought not to pay fees to physicians or to any other persons 
connected with hospitals. 
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HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


BY DR. DAVID JUDKINS, CINCINNATI. 


Hospitals have one common object in view,— a home for those who 
are sick or injured, where pain may find relief and disease be ban- 
ished. For the sake of general outline, I will say there are three 
classes of these institutions : — 

First— Such as are created and governed by State and municipal 
laws, and supported by taxation. 

Second.— Private,—all government and management vested in 
individual ownership. 

Third.— Endowed, when those furnishing the means of support 
dictate government and management. 

As I am limited in time, I shall say nothing in connection with the 
“private and endowed,” but will confine myself to the first named; 
namely, “a hospital created and governed by State and municipal 
laws, and supported by taxation.” With a view to proper manage- 
ment of such an institution, and thorough enforcement of good 
order and healthful discipline, I would adopt the following form of 
inside government. I assume here that the law-making power has 
provided for the selection of a board of trustees, defining their power 
and modes of appointment. If we have a hospital with five hundred 
beds, this would necessitate the employment of at least one hundred 
persons. I would divide this force into departments, and for the sake 
of description, thus : — 

1. Administrative-— This would embrace the keeping of accounts, 
paying proper claims, issuing permits and discharges, making up 
reports, daily, monthly, annual, etc.; assistant superintendent, chief 
clerk, or other title in charge. 

2. Admission of Patients — This department would be in charge of 
a medical man, selected by the medical staff, residing in the house, 
with proper assistants,— duties defined. 

3. JVursing.— This would have to be divided into two departments, 
male and female, and recommended by the medical staff. 

4. Machinery.— Engines, dynamos, with their connections for su,- 
plying light and heat to the premises, laundry force, etc.: this 
would have to be in charge of a competent engineer, with proper sub- 
ordinates. 
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5. Matron.— In charge of the general housekeeping, clothing, bed- 
ding, laundry, dining-rooms, etc. 

6. Cooking.— Kitchen service in charge of a competent man, who 
should be in good health, cleanly in his person, and of good habits. 

7. Supplies—In charge of a competent man to superintend the 
reception of all purchases made for the institution ; attend, when so 
directed by authority, to procuring said supplies; compare goods 
received with the written bill; report the same as correct or other- 
wise. 

8. Medical— Having general charge of the treatment of sick and 
injured persons and authority in all matters medical, having the selec- 
tion of their president or chief, chosen from their own number. 

A sufficient number of departments have been named to illustrate 
my line of thought in this connection. More could easily be added, 
but are not necessary in this paper. 

The superintendent should be a man of good health, positive cult- 
ure of mind, great discretion, pronounced executive ability, moral 
character without reproach. This man should be the head of the 
institution, which should have but one. He is in absolute control, 
responsible only to the board of trustees, who should make it a prin- 
ciple that all orders and instructions for management and discipline 
adopted by them should be issued and enforced by the superintend- 
ent. Let each department have a competent chief, chosen by the 
superintendent, to whom his subordinates are responsible and to 
whose orders they must be obedient. The head of each department 
is responsible to the superintendent, to whom he is required to make 
daily reports, giving account of his work in detail and signed by him- 
self. This form or plan for work is, in some respects, not unlike 
military organization. A regiment, say, has eight companies. Each 
company has a captain, who reports the work of his company to his 
colonel. In the case before us, the superintendent is the command- 
ing officer. 

A feature of this form of work should be that each department is 
responsible only for the duties imposed upon them by authority and 
their faithful performance. To illustrate, A, in charge of one depart- 
ment, says to B, of another department, I am in trouble about one of 
my employees. He has violated a rule of the hospital, being found 
where he was not supposed to have access, and where he had no 
right to show himself. I have a kindly feeling toward him, and have 
not reported his disorder to the superintendent. I know the matter 
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will be talked over by those who have heard it, and I shall be 
blamed. You can help me by seeing the chief officer. You have 
influence with him, and can get me out of this trouble. B replies: 
I have the duties of my department defined, and am responsible for 
the work. Your duties have, no doubt, been made known to you. 
You accepted them, and assumed the responsibility. One department 
is not allowed to interfere with another. You had better go to the 
superintendent, and abide by his decision. 

Under such organization, proper discipline can be enforced, and 
a large amount of trouble avoided. 

The hospital I am now referring to is, of course, devoted to the 
care of such persons as are not in possession of means to take 
proper care of themselves in sickness or disability from injuries. In 
other words, they are the poor in “this world’s goods,” whom we 
have always with us. Legal enactment has created the home for this 
very class of persons. It is the gift of a generous people to the poor 
sick man, woman, or child, who becomes an inmate of its wards. In 
this connection, it becomes a matter of great importance in manage- 
ment that persons employed in service of the hospital be impressed 
with the fact that these sick and disabled ones have a right to be 
where they are, and must have intelligent and humane care. This is 
sometimes a difficult point to reach, but patient firmness on the part 
of authority will bring it about. You who are familiar with the his- 
tory of public charities and their management fifty years ago can 
easily make a comparison, then and now, that will do your hearts 
good. 

When a nurse or assistant is employed, he or she should be fur- 
nished with a copy of the rules governing the departments in which 
they have accepted service; and the chief of such work is expected 
to enforce the rules. I would speak here of the great value of prop- 
erly trained nurses; but, in your programme, that is a theme for a 
special paper. 

Proper means of keeping wards supplied with pure air, its mode of 
introduction, the removal of an impure atmosphere, made so by un- 
avoidable surroundings, are a sime gua non in a place where a sick 
man can dwell with a hope of cure. The limits assigned me forbid 
anything beyond a reference to its absolute importance. In this con- 
nection, it gives me pleasure to refer you to the very able paper on 


‘Hospital Construction and Organization,” by Surgeon John S. Bill- 
ings, U.S.A, 
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Hospital wards, dining-rooms, closets, etc., should be kept abso- 
lutely clean. Strong alkaline soap, abundantly mingled with clean 
water, applied with energy, is a powerful antiseptic. The bedding 
and clothing of all inmates should be frequently changed and kept 
scrupulously clean. To this end a thoroughly appointed laundry is 
indispensable. 

One great feature in the management of such an institution is its 
economy. ‘The best meats, vegetables, fruits, and milk should be se- 
cured for the sick. Thus a healthful nutrition results, which is a 
great promoter of cure in disease. This course shortens the time of 
stay in the hospital. 

The writer is familiar with the history of a hospital in which thirty 
years since the average time of patients in the wards was ninety days. 
At this time of writing the same institution shows (officially) an aver- 
age to each patient of ¢Airty days. Under the old régime, cheap food 
was sought,— necks and shanks of beef and mutton stale; and often 
sour or mouldy bread was supplied by an outside baker, and this line 
of furnishing food carried out in butter, milk, vegetables, etc. The 
more modern and intelligent handling of the same hospital secures 
the best of meats, bakes its own bread daily, secures good fresh 
butter, vegetables, milk, and fruit. As a result of this common-sense 
change in the bill of fare, sixty days of time in the residence of pa- 
tients in the wards is secured. This is not all. The sick man or 
woman is kindly cared for while in the hospital, he has sixty days 
less pain to bear, is just that much the sooner restored to the duties 
of life, and the interests of the tax-payer are subserved in the saving 
of money. 

The cooking department (kitchen) is a big factor in the manage- 
ment of a home for sick men and women. Here there should be 
a man in charge, intelligent in the preparation of food, of good 
health, cleanly in his person and habits, knowing the difference 
between a soup properly prepared and a mass of watery slop, the 
result of boiling water and a soup-bone in contact with each other 
for anhour. A true economy must be exercised here. Cleanliness 
of a positive kind must obtain. ‘“ Scraps,” as they are called, of meat, 
from which hash is made,—a most nutritious food,— bread that may 
be utilized for puddings, griddle-cakes, etc.,—a little intelligent 
watchfulness here saves food and thus saves money. In addition 
to the general kitchen, there should be in connection with the 
various sick-wards special kitchens provided with gas-stoves for 
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quick use in preparing and heating food; in special cases, beef 
essence. 

Such an institution would of course have a thoroughly organized 
medical department for two purposes: first, that the sick man and 
woman admitted to its shelter and privileges may have the best 
medical and surgical treatment; and, second, that the large and 
varied forms of disease presented may be made available for clinical 
teaching. This department would consist of a medical staff, made 
up of physicians and surgeons, obstetricians and pathologists. These 
should be selected by the trustees from the best material, men of 
pronounced ability in their profession, of high moral tone. 

In addition to these there should be curators, young men of good 
character, known as industrious workers, their duty to make or assist 
in making fost-mortem examinations, preserving morbid specimens, 
preparing and mounting them for place in the pathological museum. 
Such an institution would need a body of young men having recently 
completed their medical college work in an institution known as first 
class, where the course of study is acknowledged to be of the highest 
order. Such would be known as “ Internes.’”’ Having passed honor- 
ably a competitive examination by the staff, they would reside in the 
hospital, attend the services of the staff on duty, keep the clinical 
records, and perform such other duties (medical) as their seniors 
should require of them. These, as well as all other appointments to 
place, should be submitted to the board of trustees for their approval, 
whose officer in charge is the superintendent, to whom all matters 
affecting the discipline and order of the hospital should be re- 
ported. 

All nurses are expected to obey the orders of the medical officers 
in charge of the sick, and be careful to give them all the information 
in their power as to anything they may have noticed among the sick 
during the time elapsing between visits to the ward. They must feel 
the importance of their work, in having a large number of sick men, 
women, and children committed to their care. They must see that 
quiet and order are preserved in the ward. The sick are often irri- 
table and exacting. ‘Those who care for them should keep a cheerful 
manner, and manifest their knowledge of the law of kindness. 

In admitting persons to the house, the medical officer in charge is 
expected to exercise intelligent care in placing the proposed inmate. 
If contagious disease be present, or if the history of the person 
arouses suspicion in this connection, such should not be taken toa 
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general ward, but isolated. All modern homes for the sick are 
provided with bathing-rooms and proper attendants: clothing is 
changed and the person made clean before being sent to the ward 
orroom. In the examination of the person applying for admission, 
the medical officer should exercise patient intelligence. He or she 
may be dull, listless, stupid, and summarily dismissed as “ No Case,” 
or the too common verdict, “ Drunkenness”; and, while such is 
often the true state of the case, there may be other causes acting, 
—injury to the head, concealed by a crop of thick hair; a recent 
illness, perhaps neglected ; disease of the heart or other great organ. 
Instances are known of the death of persons who have been refused 
admission ; and, while I am willing to admit that even in skilled 
hands a serious lesion may escape attention, it is the safer side not 
to do harm. Let the person applying for admission be placed in a 
waiting-room under proper watchfulness, and wait for development 
and subsequent examination. 

The proper management of a home for invalids forbids indiscrimi- 
nate visiting. Great injury to the sick is done in this way. Most of 
the public hospitals of our country have what are called “ visiting 
days.” On such occasions all who come are admitted. It would 
sometimes seem as if the gaping idler and that person known as the 
curious crank had been saving themselves for this event. A large 
number of such visitors seem to be persons who have on hand a great 
amount of unoccupied time, and are only seeking opportunity to 
gratify itching curiosity. Such can only do harm in the sick-room. 
This statement does not refer to the relatives or intimate friends of 
the ailing inmates of the hospital. Such should be permitted at 
proper times to visit those in whom they are interested. 

Another outrage upon the order and quiet of the sick-room that 
should be frowned upon by authority is the oft-repeated visitations 
of so-called professors of religion, unduly enthusiastic, and often pre- 
suming in manner, over-garrulous in speech, and often manifesting to 
the observer a self-righteousness,— people “wise in their own con- 
ceit.” Such do not represent the manner and speech of Him “ who 
went about doing good.” The visits of godly men and women do 
good whenever they are thus brought into contact with pain and 
trouble. Such should be welcome. 

So far as the introduction of sectarianism in any of its forms into 
such an institution is concerned, it should not be permitted. 
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In the selection of those who are to be in authority as trustees, 
partisan politics should not be allowed to come into consideration by 
the appointing power. And a like policy should govern the board in 
choosing subordinates for the work of the hospital. The character 
and competency of the parties should be their indorsements. 


ADVANTAGES OF HOSPITAL TREATMENT, WITH 
A PLAN OF CONSTRUCTION FOR NATU- 
RAL VENTILATION. 

BY J. MCFADDEN GASTON, M.D., 


SURGEON OF PROVIDENCE INFIRMARY, ATLANTA, GA. 


The treatment of medical or surgical patients in private quarters 
may, under some conditions, be advisable, and more especially when 
the separation of the individual from family associations may be 
attended with mental perturbation. But, when all the elements are 
considered which enter into the care of medical and surgical cases, 
it is evident that the appliances of a hospital are best calculated to 


secure the best results in their treatment. 

A well-equipped hospital should not only have all the surround- 
ings in the location and extension of grounds consistent with hygienic 
laws, but should be removed from the thoroughfares of a city, so as 
to secure quiet and composure to the inmates. 

One of the most vexatious features in the management of cases in 
their homes is the interruption by visitors, who manifest their interest 
in the welfare of the patients by inquiries as to all the details of their 
sufferings, and recount everything of a similar nature within their 
knowledge. These narrations are often interspersed with marvellous 
cures which have been effected in like cases by certain physicians of 
their acquaintance, hinting incidentally that, if the said doctor had 
been called, it would have been better for the patient, or that he 
might still be summoned, with a prospect of a more rapid cure than 
the attendant was likely to effect. 

The overweening anxiety of such friends does not end with these 
general reflections upon the professional management of the case; 
but the diet and nursing of the patient are discussed, with the utmost 
solicitude for having their individual views adopted. 
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All in all, the sufferer is worried from hour to hour and from day 
to day by the visits of persons against whom the door cannot be 
closed, and yet who have no special claim to consideration. 

In a private dwelling, the courtesies of life are such that the re- 
straints of the sick-room cannot be enforced as in a hospital ; and, all 
things being considered in connection with the welfare of the patient, 
the advantages of regimen and nursing found in the hospital pre- 
ponderate over any benefits received in private apartments. 

I would not be understood as defending the aggregation of large 
numbers of patients in a public institution, however methodic may be 
its régime. On the contrary, any considerable accumulation of sur- 
gical cases in a single building, however well ventilated, is not con- 
ducive to the best result in their treatment. This holds especially in 
gynecological surgery and in the maternity hospital accommoda- 
tions, as the complete separation of the patients is desirable. 

So far as it is practicable, the comforts of a home should be com- 
bined with the safeguards of an infirmary in providing for either med- 
ical or surgical cases ; and, while the pavilion is an improvement upon 
the general hospital, no plan is so effectual as that of separate pro- 
vision in cottages. 

I avail myself of the “ Reference Hand-book,” in which Cowles, 
being a practical writer on this subject, states that “the recent im- 
provements in hospital construction are in the direction of entirely 
separating pavilions, and making them of only one story. Hence 
there is a tendency to rely upon the simpler means of natural ven- 
tilation.” 

If the buildings can be so simplified as to dispense with artificial 
means of ventilation, a great vantage will be gained in the plans for 
such an establishment. But the complicated structures which are 
presented in many countries for the reception of sick and wounded 
require most elaborate apparatus to renew the air in all the different 
apartments. The heating and ventilating arrangements in some of 
the large hospitals of the world are most elaborate ; and yet, by tak- 
ing advantage of the principles of natural ventilation, we are in- 
formed that hospitals for the insane, nurses’ homes, etc., are amply 
provided with air from well-warmed halls or corridors by transoms 
over the doors. Heating and ventilating are effected upon the same 
principle, by the introduction of warm air through or near the inner 
walls of an apartment, as in the Antwerp Hospital, the air being 
forced into the ward through openings near the ceiling in the centre 
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of a circular ward. To facilitate the renovating process, it is requisite 
to have openings at the bottom and at the top of the room. In the 
small but unique Cambridge Hospital, the sun-room is so arranged 
that there is a row of ventilating openings for the escape of the air 
heated by the sun, thus forcing ventilation. 

Any impression of the currents of air which is perceptible to occu- 
pants of a room is objectionable ; and hence what is called a draught 
of air should be avoided in the entrance and outlet of the atmos- 
phere by the ventilating process. The change of air may be effected 
so as to allow the supply which is requisite for proper respiration, 
which, according to De Charemont, should not be less than 4,000 
cubic feet per hour for each individual. 

Of course, the impurity resulting from the exhalation of carbonic 
acid gas, in the act of respiration, should be corrected by a renewal 
of the atmosphere in any apartment which is constantly occupied. 
It is held that, when it reaches 6 or 7 parts in 10,000, there is an 
odor of impurity which is perceptible to a person entering the room, 
and that, to avoid this, the air-supply should be 3,000 feet per hour to 
each person. 

The embodiment of the details for ventilation and heating, with 
most of the other requisites for a complete adaptation to the wants 
of the afflicted, are found in the Miller Memorial Cottage Hospital 
at Greenwich, England. 

It has circular wards, in the centre of which are three open fire- 
places, fitted with grates which permit the fresh air from without to 
pass up behind them. Becoming warmed by the heat of the fire, it 
enters the ward through a grating at the top of the stove. 

The highest type of excellence in all that pertains to hospital con- 
struction is presented by our own Johns Hopkins Hospital of this 
city, and its details should be studied by all who are interested in 
this matter. 

The basement has a height of 11 feet 6 inches under the wards, 
and g feet under other portions of the structure; and the pavilion 
floor is 13 feet above the level of the earth. ‘The construction of the 
wards is similar in the two-story pavilions of this establishment. 

A stairway from the corridor gives a separate entrance to the 
upper ward, 

The size of the one-story sick-ward of this hospital is go feet 10 
inches long, 27 feet 8 inches wide, and 16 feet in height. Each bed 
has a space of 7 feet 7 inches running along the wall, 104 feet of 
floor area, and 1,675 feet of air-space. 
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The octagon pavilion of the Johns Hopkins Hospital has two 
stories, and twenty-four beds in each ward, with their heads at the 
outer walls. In the centre of the ward an aspirating chimney pro. 
motes ventilation. 

The necessity of isolating wards for male and female patients 
has been adequately met by a one-story brick structure with double 
walls 20 feet high. A hall 8 feet wide and 24 feet high runs through 
it; and it is covered by a monitor roof, with windows opening in- 
ward. It is warmed by fresh air passing over steam radiators under 
the floor. 

The rooms have dimensions of 8 by 12 feet and 134 feet in height. 
The fresh air is introduced into each room by a steam radiator at 
the rate of 8,oo0 feet per hour, and there are ventilating outlets at 
the top and bottom of the room besides the corner fireplace. The 
practical isolation of each patient is effected by the division into 


separate rooms, having abundant air-supply for the demands of 
respiration. 


Other hospitals in this country present important features, of which 
only a few can be mentioned. 

In Washington City, the Barnes Hospital consists of brick structures, 
the central being three stories high and the wings two stories. The 


coils of cast-iron pipes for hot water are placed in fresh-air chambers 
in the basement, for heating the building. From a shaft 8 feet in 
diameter and 30 feet in height, at a distance of 74 feet from the 
structure, a large brick air-duct leads under the building. A fan 8 
feet in diameter is placed at the junction of the base of this shaft 
with the fresh-air duct, which drives the air along the duct at a 
velocity of from 400 to 600 feet per minute. Foul air is removed by 
two aspirating chimneys, about 5 feet in diameter, in the central 
building. 

In the Boston City Hospital there is a central administrative 
building. At a convenient distance on either side of this are surgi- 
cal and medical buildings. On a line with these are two pavilions 
of three stories. Placed transversely beyond the former are two 
pavilions of one story, and further on is located a pavilion of two 
stories. In a diagonal corner of the group is the out-patient depart- 
ment. The surgical and medical buildings contain operating rooms 
and offices on the first floor and patients’ room and small wards on 
the two upper floors. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital contains a good exemplifica- 
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tion of the square ward, being 44 feet square inside, 16 feet high at 
the walls, 224 feet high in the centre, accommodating twenty beds, 
and allowing 1,840 feet of air-space to each bed. The Gay Build- 
ing of this hospital for out-patients is considered as admirably 
adapted to its purposes. 

The spacious, airy wards of a large establishment have their advan- 
tages in facilitating the attention of physicians and nurses as well as 
economizing space for the inmates. But there is nothing gained by 
this for the real welfare of the patient, which should be the aim and 
end of the arrangements of a hospital. While companionship to a 
limited extent may be acceptable to a patient, provided it be with 
friends who are congenial spirits, there is no evidence of the truth of 
the old-saw phrase that misery loves company, and least of all are the 
groans and moans of others any consolation to the afflicted. On the 
contrary, the nervous and excitable patient is acutely sensitive to any 
disturbance, such as must occur with a number of persons in the 
same apartment. Out of twenty inmates of a ward with various 
maladies or different stages of the same disease, it is scarcely possible 
that a half-hour during the day or night will pass without such mani- 
festations of discomfort from one or another as to attract the atten- 
tion of those who might otherwise be quiet. Even in health, it is well 


known that, if an individual is aroused from sleep by any cause, how- 
ever trivial, it is difficult to secure again the influence of nature’s 
sweet restorer. Much more difficulty, then, is experienced by the 
infirm person whose rest is disturbed by the restlessness of others in 
the same apartment at all hours of the night. No more effective ex- 


citing cause of insomnia can be imagined than such surroundings for 
a patient. 


The supervision of a large number of patients by a few nurses is 
the excuse for occupying large wards; and, if only a limited provi- 
sion is practicable in taking care of those without means, we must 
accept this arrangement as the choice of evils. But, where a method 
of accommodation is to be considered upon its merits, the accumula- 
tion of patients together in large apartments must be condemned, 
as unsuited to secure the best results. 

The systematic administration of medicines and the prompt assist- 
ance rendered the patients, with a due regard to their diet, are among 
the most important advantages accruing from hospital treatment, as 
generally conducted. But there are other benefits to be attained for 
those requiring special care, which can only be secured by separation 
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from others to a large extent, and in some instances by isolation. |]; 
is not often found necessary to isolate a patient; but under certain 
circumstances the presence of even one other patient in the same 
room produces an unfavorable impression, and in such a case the 
nurse and medical attendant alone should be admitted to the apart- 
ment. 

In most cases, however, the presence of another in the room is not 
objectionable ; and the plan for a structure which I have to propose 
provides for two patients to occupy a room under ordinary circum. 
stances. For the most part, this can be accomplished with due regard 
to the taste and disposition of the parties, so that they can be placed 
in pleasant companionship and relieve each other of the dreariness 
of long confinement. 

It is foreseen that an objection may be urged against the small 
cottage principle, where ground-space is so important as in populous 
cities; and yet sites in the suburbs of most large towns may be had, 
with transportation facilities, which afford all the advantages of retire- 
ment from the busy throng, with ample space to spread out the struct- 
ures to any extent that may be desired. 

If a number of two-room cottages, with a passage between the 
rooms, were connected simply by a covered way, and extended around 
four sides of a square, with a kitchen and nurses’ apartment in a 
centre building, it would meet satisfactorily the requirements. Even 
two-story houses might be constructed, with the stairway in the pas- 
sage, having all the benefits of light and ventilation which the one- 
story structure affords, thus also saving ground-space, when an 
object. 

It is extremely problematical whether any hospital should ever be 
located so near a large city as to make the area occupied by the 
structure a pecuniary consideration. Such a situation as affords 
freedom from the vitiated air of a large population is, according to 
my view, essential for securing the hygienic surroundings requisite 
for a hospital. When lands outside of the populous streets fulfil this 
condition, they may generally be had on such favorable terms as not 
to necessitate lofty piles of brick and stone, so that we may look to 
the most favorable conditions in the structures for the accommo- 
dation of the inmates who are to receive medical and surgical treat- 
ment. 

The arrangement of the buildings should differ in Northern and 
Southern sections of this country, to correspond with the temperature 
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of the different regions, as the means of heating requisite for a very 


cold latitude will not be suited to a comparatively mild climate. 

Upon general principles, the furnace with hot-air flues is objection- 
ible for a hospital, nor is the plan of heating with steam-pipes desir- 
able; and neither would be practicable for the proposed structure in 
the form of cottages. 

In higher latitudes, where the winters are intensely cold, the houses 
may be placed in a row, end to end, with a chimney running up be- 
tween the rooms, so as to have a fireplace in each for wood or coal, 
and a common passage between them, which should have glass 
windows on each side of the door, capable of being lowered in the 
summer. On one side of the chimney there should be a doorin the 
partition wall, so that the medical attendant and nurses may pass 
directly from one room to the other in making the rounds of the 
institution. 

The entrance to the row of houses would be in the middle of the 
line of a covered way leading from the central structure in the four 
different directions. If the two-story plan of houses be adopted, the 
round of visits would be made through the lower story from midway 
entrance to extremity of the wing, then passing back through the 
entire upper story and returning on lower floor to point of entrance. 

In warmer latitudes, the construction should differ; and the heat- 
ing of rooms may be effected with gas-stoves, while a provision is 
made for heating water, and for lighting also, with the gas. 

Each house should be 40 by 20 feet, the rooms being 20 by 15 feet 
and 12 feet high, with a passage of 10 feet between the houses. On 
two sides opposite there shall be 12 houses in a row, and on two 
others 13 houses, with an entrance of 15 feet at each of the four 
corners. Thus fifty houses with 100 rooms afford accommodation for 
200 patients with two in a room, or for less, if some of the rooms are 
occupied by a single patient for the purpose of isolation. 

A veranda should extend along the inner front of each row of 
houses, and a covered way extend from the central structure to the 
middle of each veranda for communication in the service and for the 
convenience of patients. 

The central building, having two stories and sixty feet square, con- 
tains kitchen, dining-room, dispensary, laundry, water-closet, office and 
sleeping apartments for superintendent and nurses. 

Patients not confined to their rooms are expected to take their 
meals at the mess-hall at tables with graded diet, and food to be 
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furnished at rooms, under direction of medical attendant, to such as 
are unable to leave their rooms. 

Each room to be supplied with a commode and disinfectants for 
necessary use, but patients who are able will visit the central water- 
closet. 

Electric bells in the central building will be connected with each 
room, and a telephone at the centre of each row will communicate 
only with the superintendent’s office. Attention is drawn to this out- 
line as fulfilling the requirements of a hospital. 

It has not been thought necessary to emphasize any special mode 
of effecting ventilation in these double cabins, as upon the principles 
of construction recognized ordinarily there should be a door, with 
a transom overhead, opening into each room from the passage. 
Two windows on each side of a room should have upper and lower 
sash, with weights, and shutters with Venetian slats, so that the 
currents of air when admitted from above or below should be moder- 
ated. These, with open chimney fireplaces, are expected to fulfil all 
the indications for a purification of the contaminated air, and by their 
very simplicity are preferable to artificial means of ventilation used in 
most large buildings. 

It will be noted that no provision is made for pipes in the rooms to 
connect with sewers, as all such arrangements are likely to become a 
source of contamination to the atmosphere of the building in which 
they are placed ; and all the slops and excrementitious deposits should 
be emptied into properly constructed sinks at the central water- 
closet. 

If public water-works are not available for flushing the sewers, a 
large windmill may be constructed to pump water from a well into a 
capacious reservoir, so as to supply this need; and others may be 
placed at each angle of the square, if requisite, to furnish water to the 
rooms and for other purposes. 

With the consciousness that the advocates of progress may find 
nothing in this process of simplification to commend itself to their 
adoption, I am thoroughly impressed with the conviction that it is 
calculated to confer the greatest good upon the greatest number of 
patients. 


sv 
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THE PUBLIC HOSPITALS OF BROOKLYN. 
BY LEWIS S. PILCHER, M.D. 


The hospitals of Brooklyn in their number, size, organization, char- 
acter, and influence present peculiarities which are the natural result 
of the environment in which they have developed. A city primarily 
of homes, until within the past decade so provincial that it relied 
upon its neighbor across the East River for leadership in almost 
everything, absolutely insular, it has always been difficult for the com- 
fortably housed, moderately well-to-do people who have formed the 
great mass of its citizens, to realize that there could be any call for 
any considerable hospital accommodation in its midst. 

Fifty years ago, public attention was first sharply called to the 
need of a hospital by an accident near the City Hall, in which a 
gentleman from Buffalo had his leg broken. ‘There was no place to 
which he could be carried for care and treatment, except the alms- 
house, four miles distant. Two prominent citizens, who witnessed 
the accident, had the stranger carried to a private house, and cared 
for at their own expense. Active efforts were then made by these 
gentlemen to establish a hospital, but the records of that day state 
that these efforts ‘“‘met with apathy and discouragement.” At the 
end of seven years, the net result of these efforts was a small frame 
building, purchased for $2,500, with a sign upon it reading “ Brook- 
lyn City Hospital.” Again, as the Chronicler in the History of 
Brooklyn reads, “ repeated and persistent efforts were made to interest 
the public and secure aid for enlarging these temporary accommoda- 
tions, but with poor success.” The years, however, brought a grad- 
ually increasing impetus to this hospital movement: a gift of $25,000 
was received from one man, a yearly subsidy of $2,000 was voted 
from the city treasury, smaller gifts gradually accumulated, a fine 
site was purchased, and finally, April 29, 1852, a hospital building, 
worthy of the city whose name it bears, having been completed, was 
opened for the reception of patients. With subsequent enlargements, 
this hospital, well equipped in every essential particular, affords ac- 
commodation for one hundred and twenty-five patients. For nearly 
forty years this, the Brooklyn Hospital, has been doing its beneficent 
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work, It is a private benevolent incorporation. It has numbered 
among its trustees many of the most prominent and wealthy of the 
citizens of Brooklyn during this period ; but these men have died one 
after another, and, with rare exceptions, have left no bequests to the 
hospital. An impression has largely prevailed in the public mind 
that the institution was a part of the public charities of the city, main. 
tained by public funds, so that but few pecuniary gifts or bequests 
have come to it. The original charter of the Union Ferry Company of 
Brooklyn gave this hospital a claim upon any surplus that should be 
found to have accumulated by that company at the expiration of cer. 
tain privileges. This claim was compromised some years since by the 
payment by the Ferry Company of $75,000 into the treasury of the 
hospital. This has been invested as a permanent endowment fund. 
This, however, can furnish but a small fraction of the money required 
annually to maintain such a hospital. The apathy which has pre- 
vented the reception by this institution of large bequests from Brook- 
lyn’s citizens is strange. The result is that this, the oldest hospital 
in the city, is still crippled by inadequate resources, and is compelled 
by its poverty to keep closed about one-half of its beds. Although 
it has accommodations for one hundred and twenty-five, only an 
average of sixty beds were used during the year 1889. 

The city of Brooklyn is in the County of Kings on Long Island. 
Practically, the city and county are identical ; for the population of 
the outlying country towns which are included within the county 
limits is relatively insignificant. As a part of its almshouse estab- 
lishment, the county sustains a hospital, which is a large and impor- 
tant institution. The county buildings, including the hospital, are in 
the village of Flatbush, about four miles from the Brooklyn City Hall. 
The earlier history of this hospital I am unable to trace; but I find 
that as early as the year 1856 it had attained large proportions. 
The daily average number of patients treated in it during that year 
was 453. The total number treated during the year was 3,360, and 
the expenditures for the hospital amounted to $78,320.02. The popu- 
lation of Brooklyn was then 200,000 souls. In 1889, though the 
population of the city had quadrupled, the number of patients cared 
for at this, its only public hospital, had increased but slightly. 514 
patients are reported as being in the hospital at the date of the last 
annual report of its superintendent, July 31, 1889. The expense of 
maintaining the hospital for the year 1889 was $62,124.62. The 
total number treated was 4,552. This is an astonishing exhibit to 
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make, when it is remembered that the increase in population must 
have brought with it an increase in the number of the dependent, the 
improvident, and the destitute in much greater proportion than that 
of the actual increase in inhabitants. Other influences, however, 
have been at work to provide for them, to which attention will 
shortly be drawn. 

The Kings County Hospital is a single large building, built with 
reference to economy of material, space, and service, answering in no 
respect the present accepted requirements of hospital construction. 
It is continually overcrowded. The accumulation of five hundred 
patients under one roof is greatly to be deplored. The larger propor- 
tion of the cases that are assembled are of course chronics, such as 
alcoholics, consumptives, rheumatics, epileptics, paralytics, nephritics, 
bronchitics, venereals, and ulcers; but there is in addition a large 
obstetric service. Many pneumonias, pleurisies, and fevers are cared 
for; while diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, and erysipelas cases are 
likewise received. The organization of the hospital is quite as 
archaic as the structure of its building. Under the control of the 
Commissioners of Charities and Corrections of the county, local 
political considerations cannot be ignored in its management. The 
actual direction of the treatment of the five hundred patients is 
vested in a medical superintendent, who is also the executive chief 
of the hospital. With him are associated an assistant medical super- 
intendent and five assistant physicians. These assistant physicians 
are recent medical graduates, and correspond to the house staff or 
internes of other hospitals. They serve without salary for one year, 
when they are replaced by new appointees. There is also a consult- 
ing staff of physicians and surgeons, who may be called upon as 
needed. 

It has been exceedingly unfortunate, both for the institution itself 
and for the city which it serves, that this great hospital should have 
been located at such a distance from the city as to eliminate it almost 
entirely from the medical world of the city. The result has been to 
keep it, what it was at first, an appendage of the Almshouse. Only 
to a limited extent has it supplied any of the hospital needs of the 
city. It has not enjoyed the advantages of the sympathies or the 
criticisms of the profession of the city in its work, nor has it contrib- 
uted to any considerable extent to the enrichment of professional in- 
formation or experience. 

A fairer index as to the extent of Brooklyn’s needs for the care of 
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its sick may be found in the records of its County Lunatic Asylum, 
In this direction, no private benevolent organizations have sprung 
up to divide the public burden ; and the whole dark picture of need 
and misery is drawn in strong lines, in the official reports. Here jt 
is: In 1856, the total number of insane patients treated in the Kings 
County Lunatic Asylum was 330; in 1889, it was 2,625. The number 
of new patients admitted to the asylum was, in 1856, 145; in 1880, 
503. The county has been compelled to increase its accommoda- 
tions for the insane from time to time. The greatest change has only 
quite recently been consummated in the erection, upon a tract of 
land called St. Johnland, some forty-five miles away from the city, of 
sixteen two-story frame cottages, to which the hopelessly insane are 
sent. Here additional cottages will be erected as need may require. 
718 patients were cared for in these cottages during 1889. 

The general hospital of the county cannot much longer fail to 
receive attention. Defective in its construction as it is, it is con- 
stantly overcrowded. Intended to accommodate 400 patients, soo 
are much of the time crowded within its walls. At the present 
moment, Brooklyn is somewhat dazed by the conditions that attend 
its rapid growth. The problems of street paving, of rapid transit, of 
market facilities, of bridge extension, of park management, of police 
organization, of school-house building, the multiplication of new dwell- 
ings, factories, warehouses, and wharves, and similar things, crowd 
such matters as hospital construction out of sight. This failure to 
realize hospital needs is also made more pronounced by the general 
but erroneous impression that this hospital work is being adequately 
performed by private charitable organizations, which are assisted 
from the public treasury. 

Oppert has estimated the needs of hospital accommodation in 
cities at 4 for every thousand of population. The city of London 
in 1884 supported 7 beds for every thousand. Accepting, however, 
the smaller proportion, Brooklyn to-day, with its 859,000 of inhabi- 
tants, should have 3,436 beds available for those in need of hospital 
care. As we have seen, the county maintains at the most 500 beds. 
To this number may be added 1,225 beds in ten other general hospi- 
tals, and 175 beds in 7 special hospitals, all maintained by private 
charity, with some public aid, giving a total of only 1,900 hospital 
beds as the complete number provided for invalids of all classes in 
the County of Kings, New York, including the city of Brooklyn. 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS. 


Names of Institutions. Number of Beds in Each. 
; Brooklyn Hospital, .. . oe a a ee 
Long Island College Hospital, i a ee a ee 
St COOGEE, kek ws ee Uwe 160 
ee ee 
Se 0 ne 
Lutheran Hospital,. . . . Sota feu + Ge: rae a Ls 40 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, DS ee ee de 65 
Hommopets Tiobpitel,.. 2 6 ee ele ee ew 
ae ee eee ee 85 
Norwegian Piospital, . . 2. 2. ss we sw ww we fe) 
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SPECIAL HOSPITALS. 


Eastern District Reception Hospital, . ....... 25 
Lucretia Mott Dispensary (Women), . ....... 10 
Woman’s Homeeopathic Hospital, . . . . . . . se . 10 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital,. . . . - «© «© « 2 « 10 
Home fur Consumptives, . . . 2. + 6 © se @ ew ew 75 
St. Mary's Pemaie: Hospital, . . . . 6 1 © «© © © « 30 
Deceniye maeeee, wc ew ee ee ee 15 

175 


I do not think that I am too sanguine in indulging a belief that in 
the very near future a revolution in Brooklyn’s public hospital ar- 
rangements will be made. The public mind is being educated to the 
city’s needs ; the public conscience is being awakened to the city’s 
duty ; indications of public spirit that responds to interests of the 
city that are higher than those which present simply gross material 
aspects are becoming increasingly manifest. It cannot be long 
before improved means of transit will bring the County Hospital 
within a few minutes’ distance from the business centre of the city, 
so that its present isolation will no longer exist. Brooklyn will then 
insist that its great public hospital shall be the equal in its arrange- 
ments, appointments, and organization of those of other great cities, 
and that it shall show professional results commensurate with its size 
and opportunities. 

Lord Randolph Churchill in a recent speech at a hospital dinner 
in London said: “ The hospitals of this metropolis and of the great 
towns of England are a perpetually flowing fountain of medical 
science; and all great discoveries of medical science, all the new 
remedies which medical science brings to light for the treatment 
of disease, and all the ingenious associations of the appliances of 
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mechanism and of instruments take their origin and thrive in the 
hospitals before they are applied to the treatment of disease outside 
the hospitals. ... I wonder how many rich people there are in this 
town who have met with serious illness or accident, and who, by 
almost miraculous medical skill and almost miraculous patience in 
medical nursing, have recovered, who never thought to give a single 
sixpence to the hospital to which they may be said to owe absolutely 
their prolonged life.” 

These post-prandial words of the Honorable Lord are words of 
truth and soberness. From no investment can a community gain a 
larger or more certain return than from that which it puts into the 
support of its hospitals. The hospital cares for the poor, relieves suf- 
fering, restores workers to the community just to the extent that the 
hospital beds are occupied by patients ; but, in addition, the knowl- 
edge that is gained by the physicians who labor in these hospital 
wards, and by the nurses who are trained there, is continually 
accumulating as a fund to be drawn upon by every citizen in his 
greatest extremity. In hospitals only can young men receive the 
training essential to fit them for becoming the physicians of the peo- 
ple; in hospitals only can that special training be obtained by those 
older in the profession of medicine which can make them the valued 
consultants needed in the most important and critical cases. Every 
community can, therefore, well afford to deal generously with its 
hospitals. To hamper their work by doling out the least possible 
sum that may suffice to accomplish the perfunctory care of the 
absolutely destitute sick that must be sheltered is the height of 
folly. 

A profound confidence in the good sense and judgment of the 
Brooklyn public it is that convinces me that the facts as regards the 
hospital needs of our city are but to be sufficiently brought to the 
attention of the people to insure whatever appropriations may be 
necessary for putting its hospitals in excellent condition. 

Of the ten general hospitals of Brooklyn mentioned, which are not 
the property of the city, the origin and work of the Brooklyn Hos- 
pital have already been noted. The second in order of establishment 
was the Long Island College Hospital, which, as its name indicates, 
was established and is maintained for the primary purpose of afford- 
ing clinical facilities for the instruction of students in medicine. The 
date of its establishment is 1859. It has now 175 beds, in which 
were treated 1,906 patients during the year 1889. 17,033 out-patients 
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were also treated in its Dispensary Department in 1889. 151 med- 
ical students attended the courses of instruction in its wards, and 45 
pupils were under training in its Training School for Nurses. Its 
career, during the thirty years of its active work, has illustrated in a 
marked manner the reflex value to a community of hospital work in 
its broadest and best aspects. It has been a stimulus to medical 
thought and investigation ; it has quickened, broadened, and elevated 
the tone of the medical profession of the city; it has trained the men 
who are the leaders in the medical profession of the city to-day; in 
its earlier years it called to the city such men as Austin Flint, Frank 
Hastings Hamilton, Corydon L. Ford, William Warren Greene, 
Samuel G. Armor, to whom have now succeeded men, trained in its 
own wards, who are worthy successors of these great men. It has 
long been the dream of some of Brooklyn’s foremost scholars that a 
foundation for a great university should be established in that city. 
Slight reflection will show that Brooklyn presents conditions unusu- 
ally favorable for academic life and university work. It needs but a 
leader who may be able to grasp and weld together the conditions 
which are already ready to his hand, to have this dream realized. 
Not the least important element in this university of the future has 
already been elaborated in this college hospital. 

The Roman Catholic Church maintains in Brooklyn three large 
hospitals: St. Peter’s, established in 1864; St. Catherine’s, in 1870 ; 
and St. Mary’s, in 1882. The number of beds furnished by these 
hospitals aggregates 610, and the number of patients treated in them 
during 1880 was 4,417. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church maintains one hospital, St. 
John’s, with 85 beds, established in 1871. 

The supporters of the homceopathic medical practice also maintain 
a hospital of 125 beds, which dates its foundation from the year 1871. 

An Evangelical Lutheran Hospital of 40 beds, and a Norwegian 
Hospital of 10 beds, have been established within the last decade. 

The most important of the recent additions to the hospitals of 
Brooklyn is the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, which was opened for 
patients in December, 1887. This hospital owes its origin to the 
broad, general, charitable heart and the local public spirit of one 
man, Mr. George I. Seney, who, at a time when he was the fortunate 
possessor of large business gains, became impressed with the hospital 
needs of the city of his residence, and determined with some of his 
gains to build for that city a hospital which would be as perfect in 
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its plan and its appointments as the most recent tenets of hospital 
construction might dictate. In order that the scientific side of hos. 
pital work might be properly blended with and aided by its humani- 
tarian side, his first step was to put the enterprise under the respon- 
sible direction of that branch of the Christian Church of which he 
was himself a member, and of which his father had been an honored 
minister ; namely, the Methodist Episcopal Church. The building 
plans adopted for this hospital were upon a broad and liberal scale ; 
and, as the work progressed, the entire cost was paid by the liberal 
founder as the bills matured. But a time came when unexpected re- 
verses made it impossible for Mr. Seney to longer continue his bene- 
factions to the institution. At this time a large plot of ground in a 
beautiful situation, and three buildings externally complete, remained 
as an evidence of the large plans of the founder. More than $400,- 
ooo had been expended by him in the work up to that time. 

When the gifts of the original benefactor were suspended, the work 
of raising funds for completing the buildings was taken up systemati- 
cally in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In due time one of the 
buildings, a two-story pavilion, closely following in its plan and 
arrangements the Johns Hopkins model, was completed, and opened 
for hospital uses. Sixty beds have thus been made available. The 
third year is now well advanced since this pavilion was opened. Its 
beds are continually filled; and a strong appeal is now being made 
to the public for funds to complete and open a second building. The 
addition of sixty more beds to the hospital accommodations of the 
city of Brooklyn is, however, by no means the most important of the 
advantages thus far conferred by this hospital. It is in addition con- 
stantly stimulating the growth of higher ideals of hospital construc- 
tion, work, and management in the city. 

The special hospitals of the city comprise one Accident Reception 
Hospital, an Eye and Ear Hospital, one Home for Consumptives, 
one Maternity Hospital, and three Hospitals for Women, comprising 
in all 175 beds. 

An additional phase of the hospital work of Brooklyn which re- 
quires notice at this point is the relief which is afforded to the sick 
and injured who do not require to be retained in hospital beds ; that 
is to say, the dispensary work for ambulant patients. Nearly all of 
the hospitals maintain such a dispensary service in connection with 
their indoor work. There are also at least twelve other institutions 
in which dispensary work is carried on. The total number of ambu- 
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lant patients treated in the outdoor departments of the hospitals and 
in the dispensaries proper during the year 1889, as officially recorded 
in the reports made to the comptroller of the city and in the published 
reports of the various institutions, aggregates 155,603. The total 
number of indoor patients treated in the wards of the various hospitals 
was 9,500. ‘The total amount expended in accomplishing this chari- 
table relief toward 165,103 individuals was $354,703.74. The total 
number of days of indoor hospital treatment was 277,965. The aver- 
age per diem cost of this treatment was about $1.00. That is to say, 
$277,965 was expended for hospital work proper, and $76,738.74 for 
dispensary work, The maintenance, therefore, of each of the 9,500 
hospital patients amounted to $29.25, and the expense of relieving 
each dispensary patient was 49} cents. All this is in addition to the 
4,552 patients who were cared for at the County Hospital at an 
expense of $62,124.62, or $13.65 per capita. 

Of the total amount of $354,703.74 which, as above stated, was 
expended in the city of Brooklyn for the relief of its sick poor, 
$127,990.99 was paid out of the city treasury; and the remaining 
$226,712.75 measures the amount of the charitable contributions of 
the citizens plus the interest accrued from endowments and the 
amounts paid by patients themselves. I have not the data for com- 
puting exactly these latter items, but in a general way I think it 
amounts to about twenty-five per cent. of the entire cost of the hos- 
pital work. Whatever it may be, it is immaterial here; for I desire 
here more particularly to call attention to what is done by the city 
officially in the way of contributing to hospital maintenance. 

There has grown up in our city a peculiar state of affairs as regards 
the relations of the public treasury to the hospital work of the city, 
which has now reached dimensions that call for investigation and 
reorganization. 

I find from the records of the county that as far back as Oct. 24, 
1840, the Superintendents of the Poor informed the Board of Super- 
visors that the provisions for the sick at the County Almshouse were 
inadequate, and that the rooms of the hospital were so overcrowded 
that they had made arrangements with the managers of the City 
Hospital (it is to be remembered that this so-called “City” was the 
private hospital already mentioned as the Brooklyn Hospital) to 
receive from the County Poorhouse a portion of the sick paupers. 
This I believe to have been the beginning of the payments from the 
public treasury to the private hospitals of the city. A few years 
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later the practice had become an established custom, and the sum of 
$2,000 per annum to the “City” Hospital was one of the regular 
items of the city budget. As new hospitals were established, they 
presented their claims to recognition from the city treasury in like 
manner. Finally, special legislation was procured from the legislat- 
ure of the State, directing that specified sums be paid annually to 
certain hospitals, the conditions being that these hospitals agreed to 
care for such sick poor as should be sent to them by the authorities 
of the city. The amount specified in this law to be paid to the 
hospitals was in most of them $4,000. Smaller amounts were speci- 
fied in one or two instances only. From time to time, as new institu- 
tions were founded, their promoters caused amendments to this 
original law to be introduced, whereby similar sums were directed to 
be paid to them, until at the present time there are some thirteen insti- 
tutions that are legal claimants for annual appropriations from the 
city in recognition of their work in the care in hospitals of the city’s 
poor. The amount to be paid is fixed arbitrarily, and bears no 
relation to the amount of work done. Yet another feature was in 
process of time added to this legislation, whereby additional grants 
were made to specified institutions on account of the dispensary work 
done by them. $1,500 was the regulation stipend fixed for this 
purpose, and the number of these institutions has gradually increased 
until it amounts to nineteen. At the last session of the legislature 
there were three more applicants for admission to the list; but the bill 
in their favor, which was passed by the legislature, was vetoed by the 
governor at the request of the mayor of the city. As regards the 
institutions that now receive this stipend, the same criticism as to the 
lack of any relations between the amount of work done and the amount 
of money received that was made above in regard to the hospital work 
is again true; for the records show that an institution which relieves 
many thousands (Long Island College Hospital, 17,033; Central Dis- 
pensary, 12,366) receives no more than an institution which relieves 
but a few hundred (Orthopedic Dispensary, 610; St. Catherine’s, 580 ; 
St. Mary’s, 420). 

Yet another source of supply from the public treasury remains 
to be noted; namely, the Excise Fund. The Common Council of 
the city is in the habit of annually dividing among the charitable 
institutions of the city certain moneys which constitute the Excise 
Fund, chiefly derived from the amounts paid for licenses to sell 
liquor. Some $150,000 is annually distributed; and of this the 
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hospitals and dispensaries get a share each pro rata according to 
the amount of charitable work done. The highest amount received 
by any institution from this source in the year 1889 was $8,849.09 
received by St. Catherine’s Hospital. From these various sources 
a considerable revenue accrues to some institutions. The largest 
amount received by any one institution in 1889 was St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, which received $15,545.09. The following is a list of the 
amounts received by the various hospitals and dispensaries of the 
city in 1889, as shown by the records of the comptroller’s office : — 


No. of Patients treated. 
A mount 
Name of Hospital or Dispensary. received from | 


City. | Hospital. Dispensary 


St. Catherine’s, 

Homeeopathic, . 

St. Peter’s, : bree) gel sca: els 

Oh Me tee ee. ee Se oe cle ue 12,725.85 
Brooklyn, . os Seen 10,628.95 
Long Island College, ee el! cee 9,490.77 
St. Mary's Wemaie, . 2. «© 2 2 & * @ 7,488.39 
eS 6,615.00 
Methodist Episcopal, ....... 6,488.74 
Home for Consumptives, . . ... . 4, 96 8. 09 
Maternity, ‘. < « « 

Eye and — . 

Woman’s (M. A. D. Jones), 

Central Dispensary, ; 

Lutheran Hospital, ‘ : 

Bushwick and East Brooklyn, ; 

Gates Avenue Homeeopathic Dispensary, 

Central Homceopathic Dispensary, 

Woman’s Homeceop. — and Disp., 

City Dispensary, ° 

Eclectic Dispensary, . ; 

Atlantic Avenue Dispensary, 

Eastern Dist. Homeceopathic Dispensary, ‘ 
Southern Dispensary, . ...... 1,479.86 
Helping Hand Dispensary, . ... . 1,000.00 
Bedford Dispensary, . ae a Sar 214.02 
Lucretia Mott Dispensary, mw 123.10 
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No description of the hospital work of Brooklyn would be com- 
plete without a statement of the ambulance work. Unqualified 
praise can be given to this work; and it may be held up as a model 
to be followed by other cities. Under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Health of the city, the city is divided into five districts; 
and for each district an ambulance service is provided, at an expense 
of $1,200 each annually. Each ambulance is stationed at a general 
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hospital located within its boundaries, which is in communication 
with police headquarters by a special telephone line. Accidents 
or other conditions demanding medical aid which come to the knowl- 
edge of the police are at once telephoned to police headquarters, 
from which the call is sent to the ambulance in whose district the 
case may be. The appliances for immediate response at the ambu- 
lance stables are modelled after that developed by the fire depart- 
ment, and are so perfect that, as a rule, within two minutes, at most, 
after the reception of a call the ambulance, with its surgeon and its 
supplies for first aid, is en route for the indicated spot. When the 
ambulance has once reached the individual in whose behalf the 
call was sent out, the ambulance surgeon may, according to the 
needs of the case as he finds it, either give it the immediate atten- 
tion which is called for, and dismiss it, or may take it home, if 
desired, or may take it to the hospital for further care. During the 
year 1889, the ambulances of Brooklyn responded to 4,983 calls. 
Some member of the house staff of the hospital is usually detailed 
as the surgeon for the ambulance stationed at that hospital. 

In contradistinction to this admirable provision made by the city 
for the relief of sudden accident or distress must be placed a most 
serious omission thus far to provide for a much greater need, which 
has been ignored in great measure simply because it does not ob- 
trude itself on public notice in so startling and dramatic a way as do 
accidents. I refer to the care of cases of contagious diseases, par- 
ticularly diphtheria and scarlet fever. From all the hospitals of the 
city such cases are excluded. At the County Hospital they are re- 
ceived, although that hospital has no special means of caring for them. 
A new hospital for contagious diseases, more particularly small-pox, 
is just approaching completion, and will afford ample provision for 
the care of that class of cases. This is under the control of the 
Commissioner of Health of the city, and is located in the town of 
Flatbush, in the immediate neighborhood of the County Hospital. 
But for diphtheria and scarlet fever patients there is as yet no pro- 
vision. The extent to which these latter diseases prevail may be 
estimated from the fact that in the year 1889 1,118 deaths from diph- 
theria, and 381 more from that form of it called “croup,” took place 
in the city, and 272 deaths from scarlet fever. The importance to 
public welfare of the isolation of cases of these diseases, as well as 
the advantage to the individual patients in very many instances, 
needs no elaboration from me here. In order to complete my pict- 
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ure of the hospital work of my city, I simply state these facts to indi- 
cate one of its defects. To meet the needs of this class of sufferers, 
for whose adequate isolation the public is so greatly concerned, it is 
evident that in a city spread out over so great a territory as is the 
city of Brooklyn no one institution could suffice, wherever it might 
be placed. The wards that are to answer the needs of this class of 
the sick must be of easy and quick access, and must be in an envi- 
ronment that will command the confidence of the people. It may 
be that in the ambulance arrangements of the city will be found a 
suggestion that will be fruitful in the line of what may be done for 
these contagious diseases ; namely, a number of small isolated pa- 
vilions, within the grounds of already established hospitals, cared for 
by the medical and nursing staff of these hospitals, while the expense 
of this work is defrayed from the funds of the Department of Health 


of the city, the head of which should retain a general supervision of 
the whole. 


This must conclude what I may now say about the hospital work 
of my own city. I have drawn a faithful picture of our hospital con- 
ditions. The defects which they present are very great. They are 
very far short of measuring up to the present needs of our population ; 


but, nevertheless, the work that is being done is a vast and a credit- 
able one. There are behind none of the hospitals of Brooklyn a long 
history and venerable traditions; none of them possess large endow- 
ments or wealthy patrons. A steady and assured income is the great 
need of every one of them. In so far as they do public work and 
bear public burdens, they are rightful claimants for public money. In 
so far as they are the agents of organized beneficence, they appeal to 
the charity of the community. In so far as they return to the com- 
munity better medical knowledge and skill, and training in the nurs- 
ing of the sick, they appeal to that most powerful of all instincts in 
the human heart, that of self-preservation, for adequate support and 
larger opportunities. 

The apathy of any community toward its hospitals must spring 
only from lack of information or from misapprehension. To supply 


the one and correct the other has been the object of this communi- 
cation. 


VIII. 
Whe Care of Children, 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


BY ELIZABETH C. PUTNAM. 


When I was starting, last summer, for a short trip to England and 
France, my friends asked, doubtfully, whether I expected to learn 
much from Old World institutions, and reminded me that the con- 
ditions of life are very different on the two sides of the ocean. Under 
the auspices of the International Congress, held in Paris for the con- 
sideration of questions of public assistance, and through the kindness 
of individual members, opportunities were given us for visiting the 
Infant Asylum at Bicétre, the schools at Rueil and at Montevrain, 
besides other institutions. In England the same courtesy was ex- 
tended through the free-masonry which brings all special students 
into cordial recognition by their respective brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods. From notes taken down upon the spot or very soon after 
visiting these schools, and after seeing more than twenty children at 
their boarding places, I shall hope to convince you that, while there 
exists in those countries an enormous burden of pauperism, which we 
should study in its prime causes and avoid, there are at the same 
time good results being obtained in the way of remedial work by 
methods so simple and inexpensive as to appear in advance quite in- 
adequate. 

At all events, we should reciprocate the growing interest expressed 
in France and England, and elsewhere, concerning American meth- 
ods within the past ten years. We find French and English special- 
ists familiar with the reports of the Michigan State Public School, 
and the legal provision for dependent children ; while Mr. C. D. 
Randall, of that State, assured you at your last Conference that the 
recent Michigan statute had “caught inspiration from the learned 
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report of M. Rousselle, of the French Senate.” We find the so-called 
‘ Massachusetts System” of attendance at trial of juvenile offenders, 
and probation under the supervision of State agents, recommended 
in 1881 for adoption in England, and already adopted to some ex- 
tent in France, M. Henri Rollet being authorized to act as unpaid 
counsel for boys or girls under arrest before the Court of Paris, with 
the title of “ Avocat des Enfants.” In a recent report from New 
South Wales may be found a quotation from the report of our Mas- 
sachusetts State Industrial School for Girls, with the statement that 
its recommendations had been adopted for the girls’ school there. 
Most notable of all is the reference made by Miss F. Davenport Hill, 
on November 14, to some of the States of our Union in an address 
before the Poor Law Conference of the Yorkshire District, England, 
upon the “ Poor Law Act of 1889,” the first section of which con- 
cerns neglected children, and runs as follows : — 

“T, (1) Where a child is maintained by the guardians of any 
Union, and was deserted by its parent, the guardians may at any 
time resolve that such child shall be under the control of the guar- 
dians until it reaches the age, if a boy, of sixteen, and, if a girl, of 
eighteen years, and thereupon until the child reaches that age all the 
powers and rights of such parent in respect of that child shall, sub- 
ject as in this Act mentioned, vest in the guardians; provided that 
the guardians may rescind such resolution if they think that it will be 
for the benefit of the child that it should be rescinded. ... For the 
purposes of this Act, a child shall be deemed to be maintained by 
the guardians if it is wholly or partly maintained by them in a work- 
house, or in a district school, separate school (or other hospital or 
certified school ...), or is boarded out by the guardians, whether 
within or without the limits of the Union.” 

We read in the special report to the French Congress a recog- 
nition of our system of volunteer visitors, women ; and we find a rec- 
ommendation, by vote of that Congress, that each child at board be 
provided with such a volunteer visitor, who shall be invited to interest 
herself in a special manner in its welfare. Dr. F. P. Aschrott, after 
spending several months in this country in order to study the Amer- 
ican system of penology and imprisonment, reported to the “ Juris- 
tischen Gesellschaft” at Berlin, in March, 1889, that he had been 
unable to discover any American system, each State having invented 
a system of its own; that, while lynch-law is still heard of in some 
States, in others there exist excellent systems, which might well be 
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not only admired, but also adopted in Germany. This being the 
case, it is all the more important that those who earnestly desire to 
bequeath good systems to coming generations should study both the 
mistakes and the good points of Old World methods before our own 
become stereotyped. 

There are in France over 130,000 children assisted by the State, 
87,000 of whom are wholly maintained at public expense. In Eng- 
land and Wales alone there are over a quarter of a million “ pauper 
children.” These facts should warn us to do our utmost to grapple 
in season with the problem of enabling or inducing parents to attend 
to the care of their offspring, instead of leaving that duty to the gov- 
ernment of the State or to private charities. Leaving that problem 
to our excellent charity organizations and to other students of politi- 
cal economy, our concern here to-day is with such actually dependent 
and delinquent children as have to be provided for until they can 
be restored to the community in the best moral and physical condi- 
tion of which they are capable, and at the least cost consistent with 
thorough work. 

Two conditions are absolutely essential to the success of such an 
undertaking : frst, that the dependent and delinquent shall be in a 
decided minority; and second, that the community upon which they 
are to be engrafted shall be in a state of such healthy development 
as to be capable of nourishing and invigorating these, its less promis- 
ing members. We should remember that, while the conditions are 
in many respects different on the two sides of the Atlantic, it is not 
a fact that the individuals whom we find in the care of the State are 
so very different from those in foreign lands, many of them being of 
foreign parentage. Although visitors to our State schools, in the 
kindness of their hearts, assure the boys that any one of them “ may 
become governor of the State,” or even aspire to higher honors, we, 
their guardians, know that children of the best stock rarely come 
upon the State, and that, if by some mischance an exceptionally 
fine creature is found adrift, we can readily secure his promotion to 
the ranks where he belongs. We need not lay out our plan of work 
with a view to these exceptional cases. The vital questions are: 
First, What is the probable outlook of the average boy or girl, what 
the limit of his capacity for earning a living and for maintaining a 
good character? Second, Can he find a good home in a private 
family, with schooling, free of expense or at a moderate cost, without 
injuring other children by his example? TZzird, If he needs restraint 
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the motive power needed to develop his capacity to the utmost? 
Fourth, Does it prepare him for the social conditions, including 
inevitable hardships of life, in the kind of community in which he 
find a demand for the kind of work he can perform ? 

These tests may be applied to the methods of caring for the w 
of the State, or of private institutions, all the world over. 


the 
will 
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M. Henri Rollet, in his interesting summary presented to the Inter- 
national Congress of Public Assistance, shows us the mistakes made 
during the Middle Ages,— mistakes which must have involved a 
degree of suffering on the part of children in orphanages and found- 
ling hospitals which it is unpleasant to recognize. Before 1670, the 
French government did not corcern itself with foundlings, who were 
theoretically regarded as “waifs and strays.” The High Lord Jus- 
tices who possessed rights over property of this kind should have pro- 
vided for these infants, but often failed to discharge this duty and 
refused to contribute to their maintenance. In 1670, the Foundling 
Asylum was established by Louis XIV., at the instance of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul. Through imperfect arrangements many died. There- 
after a better system was secured, the infants being boarded out 
under authorized supervision of the Sisters of Charity ; but, as payment 
of board ceased at three years of age, the children were in most 
instances returned to the asylum, where vast numbers accumulated. 
There they were instructed in religious duties, and attempts were 
made to teach them trades; but, in fact, they were too often found 
begging at the gates or carrying torches or banners, the girls being at 
one time employed as “ weepers” in funeral processions, thus bring- 
ing in an income to the Hospice. It was not strange, therefore, that 
boys thus brought up, of sufficient age and apparent strength for farm 
work, were soon returned by their employers, who complained that 
these apprentices had neither taste nor courage for the hard work of 
self-support. In 1761, it was decided that board should be paid 
beyond the age of thirteen years, in order to prevent the return to the 
asylum. ‘“ Profiting by the lessons of the past,” the report continues, 
“the present administration has but one object in view; namely, to 
provide each homeless child with a family” by paying a moderate 
stipend for his board up to his thirteenth year and never having him 
returned to the asylum. ‘The child who thus sees his foster parents 
work hard, saving sou by sou to establish their children and to 
become owners of a piece of land; who witnesses their precaution in 
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a bad season, their patience in bearing privations, and their joys when 
they can reap the fruits of their toil,—this child, we say, who has 
through a long series of years such an example before his eyes, js 
ready to bear well the apprenticeship of life.” 

And yet the English, and we in this country, went on in the old 
ways nearly a century longer than the Scotch, Irish, or French, too 
often keeping dependent children in large institutions, obliging them, 
or the community in their behalf, to contribute to the maintenance of 
the staff of officers necessary to carry on these institutions, when all 
the while better results might have been secured by paying for the 
support of the child only, in a private family, with such education as 
the State provides for all children of the laboring classes. To secure 
the safety and well-being of children thus placed, thorough super- 
vision must be insisted upon. This is emphasized by the French and 
English governments. No child should ever be placed out of the 
range of such supervision; no infant beyond the reach of medical 
supervision ; no girl who is approaching womanhood should ever be 
placed out of reach of supervision by a woman, provided she has 
neither a sister nor mother of her own to visit her. The only excep- 
tions to these rules should be in case of legal adoption or guardian- 
ship, after a season of probation, and subject to revision from time to 
time by municipal counsels or probate court.* If children can be 
placed free of cost subject to these restrictions, it is unwise to intro- 
duce the payment of board. Where there is no such opportunity, it is 
better to pay enough to reimburse some good motherly woman for the 
additional cost of a young child placed in her family than to take the 
risk of distributing children about the country, without the safeguards 
mentioned above ; better and less costly than to maintain them in an 
institution. 

Among the objections brought forward from time to time against 
the introduction of the boarding out system, the following deserve 
our careful consideration. 

First, that which was suggested by Professor Henry Fawcett, who 
believed that the community would be demoralized by witnessing 
the expenditure of public money in behalf of the outcast children of 
shiftless or unfaithful parents. 

Second, by Mr. Letchworth, in 1884, that the public might lose 
the generous contributions now made to support orphanages and 
other children’s homes. 


*See report to Conference of Charities and Correction of 1889 by Mr. C. D. Randall, and 
report to the French Congrés d’Assistance Publique, by M. Rousselle. 
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Third, that the public might lose the benefit resulting from the 
labors of a large force of benevolent workers who serve without com- 
pensation. 

Fourth, that the children might never be fitted to avail themselves 
of the best homes if placed out without having received training in 
an institution. 

As to the first, Miss Florence Davenport Hill, in her second edi- 
tion of “ The Children of the State,” acquainted us with the fact that 
Professor Fawcett withdrew all his objections to the system when he 
became*convinced by its practical working not only of its value to 
the individual child, but also of its deterrent effect upon parents who 
would by some means manage, in many instances, to keep the child 
“off the rates” when they learned that, instead of being kept in an 
impressive building convenient to visit, it was to get its bringing 
up in the cottage of a plain laborer. 

As to objection No. 2, the experience of the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum proves that private donations are willingly bestowed with the 
full understanding that more than half its annual expenses are for 
payment of board for at least two-thirds of the number of children 
under its care. The St. Vincent de Paul Society, in its report of 
188g, states that the constant purpose of their agent is mof to increase 
the number of children in institutions. While, in Massachusetts, 
the neglected and dependent children under the State’s care are 
boarded from State appropriations, they are constantly receiving 
expressions of good will from neighbors, and last year a club of girls 
in Springfield dressed dolls for distribution to the little boarded out 
girls. 

As to No. 3, we are sure that no one will be more ready than the 
good friend of the system, Mr. Locke,— who conscientiously raised 
these possible objections in 1884,—to be convinced that a still larger 
force of volunteer visitors can be effectively employed in develop- 
ing the boarding out system than can be well occupied in direct 
management of an institution. 

In Massachusetts, the auxiliary visitors have not visited the chil- 
dren at board. These visitors had been selected expressly for the 
care of the older State wards, the boarding out system not having 
been inaugurated till a year or more after they had been commis- 
sioned and instructed in their work. The experiment was to be 
tried with utmost care, and the children were often to be boarded in 
remote country towns or farms. It was believed, therefore, to be 
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desirable to employ one or more salaried visitors, women, who should 
give their whole time to investigating homes, transporting children, 
and paying out the money for board and clothing. In England, the 
Volunteer Boarding-out Committees not only visit the children, but 
also attend to the financial affairs, and make reports to the govern. 
ment without being even reimbursed for their travelling expenses ; 
and the experience of England and of New South Wales has proved 
the success of volunteer work in connection with State organization. 

Hon. Arthur Renwick, in his report to the Children’s Relief 
Department, New South Wales, for the year ending April 5, 1889, 
states that “the influence of home life upon the boarded out chil- 
dren is becoming more apparent every year,” and shows the decrease 
in the number of cases of immoral practices reported by the board’s 
inspectors during the year, the holding of their own in school 
studies by these children in competing with children brought up 
under parental care, and the strong attachment between foster parent 
and child. He goes on to say that, “although the visits of the 
inspectors do good, they are not so satisfactory as the local super- 
vision of the lady visitors,” his only complaint of the latter being 
that they fail to record their frequent visits with due punctuality. 

It has become a recognized fact that children who have been 
boarded out are, as a rule, found to be capable of self-support about 
two years earlier than children of the same class who have been 
brought up in institutions. 

It is not the cleanliness, the health-giving food, nor the gymnastic 
drill of- an institution that tends to enervate these children; for they 
do not regard these things as luxuries nor as necessities of life. The 
objection to institution life is to be found rather in the lack of direct 
claims which would appeal to such children in their homes, whether 
for themselves or in behalf of other members of the family who would 
suffer from cold or hunger unless exertion were made to supply the 
need. We quote the following from a recent report by the “ Ladies’ 
Visiting Association,” a report which is admirable in its straight- 
forward statements. The girls visited had been trained in the best 
public institution for dependent children that I have ever seen. The 
report reads as follows :— 

“Most of the girls who go out from the Homes can sweep, black 
grates, and wash fairly well; but in the Homes (cottages) they are 
accustomed to be watched at every turn and allowed to exercise too 
little responsibility and judgment, so that, when left to perform the 
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simplest offices, they often seem dazed and helpless, and require great 
patience and much teaching.” 

The Kings Norton Boarding-out Committee, which is at work in the 
neighborhood of the school just mentioned, presents a report of all 
boys and girls who remained on its list till they began to earn their 
own livelihood, at thirteen years of age. Among them were children 
who suffered from the terrible disadvantages of inherited diseases, 
both mental and physical ; others being members of families belong- 
ing to the criminal and vicious class; all imbued with knowledge 
revolting and contaminating to the last degree. Of these 209 chil- 
dren (82 boys and 127 girls), who during a period of sixteen years 
had begun to earn their living, only 23 have passed out of sight up to 
the age of sixteen, and 173 were in communication with the com- 
mittee up to the age of twenty. Eighty per cent. have never caused 
the committee the least trouble or anxiety about their conduct. Fif- 
teen per cent. were doubtful or troublesome, but improving. Less 
than five per cent. (that is, eight individuals) can be called unsatis- 
factory. The average per capita cost of board and other expenses 
is £11 a year ($55).* Satisfactory, 168; doubtful or troublesome, 
133; unsatisfactory, 8 ; convicts or criminals, none. Five have died. 
[ can bear witness to the fairness of their statements in the cases 
[ became acquainted with. While only three shillings per week are 
allowed (75 cts.), nearly all the houses bore marks of something 
above the mere necessities of life, having stuffed birds or wax flow- 
ers, or other simple decorations. One of the boys had just become 
a telegraph messenger, continuing in his home and paying his board 
from his wages. A little nurse-girl had come to ask advice from her 
foster mother, and was to return to her for a week’s rest. In one 
house there happened to be at the time of my visit a girl of eigh- 
teen, who had come home to wait for a new place; a girl of fourteen, 
just to go out; a child of six and an infant in arms, both at board 
and seeming to complete the family life of mutual helpfulness and 
good will.f 

After providing for children who are simply dependent, there re- 
main upon our hands: first, the defectiye in mind or body ; second, the 


*The average per capita cost for children boarded out from the Massachusetts State Primary 
School, clothing and medical care included, is $1.86 per week. Cost of supervision not included. 


t For further study of the boarding out of dependent and delinquent children, see Miss Florence 
Davenport Hill’s ‘‘ Children of the State,’’ second edition, edited by Miss Fanny Fowke, and lately 
published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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young criminals who are unfit to mingle with other boys and girls, and 
who need more or less restraint and discipline for a sufficient time to 
change their habits of life. For the first class, asylums or hospitals 
must be provided ; for the second, reformatory schools, which will be 
considered later. 

Besides these, we have to take into account the class of children 
designated in England as “Ins and Outs”; that is temporary de- 
pendents, whose parents may become able to provide for them at an 
early day. In Scotland, these children also are boarded out. 

Again, there is a fourth class, whom we may designate J/itle nui. 
sances, whose naughtiness is often to be accounted for by their 
orphaned condition or by the neglect of parents, so that they may be 
classed rather with other neglected children than with criminals, and 
may be placed in families either directly or after a short detention in 
such a school as ours at Monson.* In England, such children are 
placed in industrial schools, and often retained there for five or six 
years,— a practice which seems unnecessary and undesirable. In 
France there is an open question whether such children may or may 
not be placed by the government, as dependent and neglected chil- 
dren are, at board or in groups with some worthy mechanic, or in farm 
or manual training schools. 

The general principles outlined above are not proposed to this 
Conference as mere abstract theories. They have been worked out 
of a long experience, including many mistakes and many failures as 
well as many solid encouragements. They are based upon a careful 
study of the kind of natures with which we all have to deal. These 
dependent or perverted young people must be strengthened in the 
direction of intelligent self-control and of voluntary recognition of 
and obedience to the laws of nature as well as to the laws of the 
land. We find that, in older countries than ours, some of the prob- 
lems which confront us have already been solved. For instance, we 
recognize the frequent failure to keep our State wards contented in 
farming districts. We find the children who have been at board in 
private families in England up to their fourteenth year, in the ma- 


*These children are not in any way distinguishable by the teacher from the children who have 
come simply on account of poverty. 


+ The proposal to recommend the selection of the more gifted children assisted by the State and to 
give them special training in trade schools, like that of Montevrain, was voted down upon the ground 
that these children had already received their share of the public money when placed at board, and 
that they were already in condition to avail themselves of all educational advantages that were open 
to the children of the self-supporting laborer. 
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jority of cases, continuing in those same families after they are free 
to go elsewhere. We inquire how this much desired result is ob- 
tained, and learn that their boarding places were purposely chosen 
in the neighborhood of a small town where some active industry is 
carried on, where the boy or girl may ply his trade or other occupa- 
tion and continue to live in the only home he has ever known, bring- 
ing home his earnings like a child of the family. In this way, the 
child’s often inborn taste for the excitements of a busy life will find 
satisfaction. Again, we may find that the boys placed out from the 
best reformatory schools in England, although seldom committed 
until after a second or third serious offence, are better contented 
with the places found for them than our boys here are with theirs ; 
that they are hardier in their habits, less unreasonable in their 
demands, and better fitted to take their places among that portion 
of the laboring community where they must sooner or later find their 
level. A close inquiry into the management brings out the following 
discoveries : that their shops and school-rooms are often under 60° 
Fahr., never over 64°. It may be worth our while, then, to question 
the wisdom of keeping some of our reformatories and other public 
institutions at a temperature which cannot fail to make the L of a 
farm-house unendurable by contrast, almost as cold as the proverbial 
guest-chamber described by the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
and to weigh well other possible errors resulting from the proverbial 
easy good-nature and lavishness of the American people. 

Without imitating, we may adapt some of these methods to our 
different conditions ; for we, in this country, certainly ought not to 
consider ourselves as yet too old to learn. 

The following are extracts from notes taken during or soon after 
the visits to the schools mentioned, and will, I hope, bring before 
your minds, as no bare statement of theory could, the simple condi- 
tions of those methods peculiar to France and England to which I 
have referred : — 


EcoLE D’ALEMBERT, AT MONTEVRAIN, ABOUT FIFTEEN MILES 
FROM Paris. 


For “ neglected children” * who are found to have talent for skilled 
work, and are there trained to clock-making, fine brass-work, cabinet- 
work, horticulture. They performed a fine exercise with single stick 
and with muskets, marched with spirit, no shuffling. Their knees 


*“ Enfants moralement abandonnés.”’ 


| 
i 
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were bent at every step, and the foot well lifted off the ground. Many 
graduates had taken honors in the army. Dress, dark blue, double. 
breasted blouses, piped with red. 


METTRAY, IN THE WEST OF FRANCE, 


The boys sleep in hammocks of duck or coarse linen, large enough 
to wrap all round the boy. In winter, they have a mattress in the 
hammock. Sheets and shirts are changed once in two weeks. Forty 
boys in each family. Sour, weak wine, soup and bread ; meat three 
times a week. Soup is allowed them soon after rising, before study. 
Breakfast at eight, then shop or farm ; come in at twelve and tumble 
into hammocks to rest till dinner at one ; at two march off to work, 
to drum .and fife. Industries, shoemaking, blacksmithing, cold iron 
work, manufacture of wooden shoes. Punishments — whipping being 
forbidden by law in France —are locking up or gymnastic exercises 
kept up through the hours when other boys are working, under direc- 
tion of an officer detailed for the purpose. The boys get thoroughly 
tired under this punishment. 


HARDWICKE REFORMATORY, NEAR GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND. 


When first established, the founder stipulated that there should be 
but one room for sleeping, eating, and working. The boys still sleep 
in hammocks. They bring all the water from the canal in hogs- 
heads. The superintendent said, “‘ No plumbing, no drains, no sick- 
ness.” ‘The punishment room was apparently little used. 


STOKE FarM SCHOOL, STOKE WoRKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


Eighty boys. House simple in arrangements, but very pleasant. 
Industries as usual, with the addition of baking without oversight, if 
desirable, whitewashing, and gardening. Prizes are given for good 
conduct and for the best garden: the second year a boy can have a 
garden of his own. Mr. Sturge allowed me to talk with three boys 
who were soon to leave, and all assured me they had found it easier 
to behave well the third year than the first or second. Everything 
very plain. The boys unconstrained and manly. The master follows 
up very closely those who have gone out. Some are placed in small 
tailoring establishments, others on farms. In fact, Mr. Sturge says 
it is the influence of the superintendent that secures success. He 
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believes that the solitary imprisonment before commitment to the 
school is, on the whole, beneficial ; for, if the boy remembers this as a 
punishment, he regards the school, not as a punishment, but as some- 
thing better. He believes two or three years none too long for those 
who really need reformatory treatment. 

Of 73 discharged in 1885, 1886, and 1887, there were in 1889 —: 


Doing well, . 
Dead, . 

Doubtful, 
Convicted of crime, 
Unknown, 


THE WAUDSWORTH REFORMATORY, NEAR CLAPHAM JUNCTION, 
LONDON. 


One hundred and sixty boys, nearly all committed for third or 
fourth offence, mostly under fifteen years of age when committed. 
Many had been birched by the police, and sent home on probation. 
Five officers resident; three who sleep outside. The superintendent, 
Mr. Jackson, has been on duty thirteen years. Plain building, with 
balcony at second story, round an enclosed yard, but not to enclose 
the boys, who are allowed to play on the town common once a week, 
often without oversight. The boys were working like so many 
beavers, chopping, tying, carrying kindlings, and packing them in 
sheds or in the cart. Others were making curtain rods or broom- 
sticks. All agile, alert, talking while at work. Lock-up piled with 
potatoes, rope, etc. Superintendent said there had been but three 
cases of serious whipping that year. The superintendent stands at 
the door of the bath-room every Saturday to see each boy as he 
comes to bathe in the tank, and can thus discover any marks of pun- 
ishment or anything else that is not as it should be; “for,” he said, 
‘‘a boy won’t tell if his teacher has whipped him, but, in that way, 
I can find it out.” Three times a day the boys strip to the waist 
and wash in basins. The gas is kept burning all night. The boys 
may read or write in bed till nine, or one may read aloud, but is soon 
reading to himself; for the rest fall asleep. They have school for 
two hours before breakfast, the officers believing it the best time for 
lessons, and not breakfasting till after the boys. They have no heat 
at allin their school-rooms, and it must be well below 60° there in 
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that damp climate. Healthier, happier boys would be hard to find, 
Mr. Jackson is sure the three-year boys behave better than those 
sent out after one year only. Rewards, never exceeding ten cents 
per week, are given for excellence in conduct, study, and work. Boys 
who have gone to work are allowed to come back to visit and report 
for at least three years. 


Boys sent out in 1885, 1886, and 1887, reported upon 1889 : — 


 .. eae a ee a ee 
Dead, 

Doubtful, ‘ ae wy eee 
a ee a ee ae er ee | 


154 


There is much more that could be told of schools abroad, and 
many points deserving notice in schoois as well as in the boarding 


out system in this country, all of which must be omitted for want of 
space. 


COUNTRY HOMES FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


BY ELLEN H. BAILEY, BOSTON. 


The constantly increasing population of large eities, owing partly 
in our country to the widely open door of hospitality which is set 
before the immigrant, and partly to the decay of agricultural pursuits ; 
the great gulf that exists between the circumstances and environ- 
ments of those who are well-to-do and those of the laboring classes ; 
the lack of moral responsibility and obligation which shou/d be felt 
by every individual and by society at large,— these are all tendencies 
toward the creation of a class of persons that is not self-dependent, 
that is constantly being thrown upon the tender mercies of public or 
private charity. Among this class are many children, too young and 
too weak to contribute toward their own support, who must be cared 
for during a certain period of life. The question arises how best to 
train and educate these children that they may become self-respect- 
ing and honorable citizens of the community, contributors, not hin- 
drances to the public welfare ; and it meets us with a strength and 
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force that is hardly realized except by those who have some knowl- 
edge of the large number of children’s homes and institutions, filled 
to overflowing, children’s aid and relief societies, industrial schools, 
etc., that are found everywhere in civilized countries. (No less 
than forty may be found in the city of Boston alone.) These so- 
cieties, schools, and institutions have done and are doing good work 
in the care bestowed upon the little ones committed to their charge. 
Proper supervision and wise and competent matrons and superin- 
tendents have prevented abuses or neglect of trusts, and much benefi- 
cent help is being rendered by them in the hour of need. But these 
are carried on at great expense, even without extravagance on the 
part of managers and directors. Moreover, the training of the insti- 
tution child does not tend to individual development, under the 
forced and requisite obedience to the systematic rules and regula- 
tions which must prevail where from twenty to hundreds of children 
are cared for under one roof. Even the temporary inmate of an 
asylum or institution who is submitted for a short time only to such 
training would be better for something more akin to home care and 
affection during the period of dependency. 

Now, the thought arises, Is not family life possible for every one of 
these dependent children? Not for the wayward and wilful, those 
in State custody ; not for the deformed and diseased,— these probably 
must always be cared for in institutions. But there are many who 
would not be included in these classes, who would surely benefit by 
some organized method of placing children in families. This idea 
has been carried out by the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 
and also by the Boston Children’s Aid Society. The former carries 
on its work independent of institutions. The Boston society is fast 
gaining strength in this direction, and will soon cease to knock at the 
door of any institution to find the necessary shelter and protection 
for the little ones placed under the charge of the society. 

If institutions there must be, let them be built upon the cottage 
plan. Four, five, or six little children gathered under one mother- 
wing in some snug home would form a happy household ; and ten or 
a dozen such homes could be maintained at a cost not greater, surely, 
than a well-equipped institution that would provide for an equal num- 
ber of inmates. 

The temporary country outings which are provided for the poor 
children living in the close tenement-house districts of our large 
cities during the heated term of the year when schools are closed, 
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and street and doorstep are the daily habitation of thousands seek- 
ing relief from the stifling atmosphere of badly ventilated rooms, 
seem to promise that in the future permanent homes for dependent 
children may be found, where family affection and care, home train- 
ing and education, shall fit the little one bereft of parental love, 
destitute of all that belongs to him by right of birth, for the common 
exigencies of life, and give him a share in the joys and delights of 
childhood that only a home can afford. 

The benefits and good results that have accrued from such chari- 
ties as the “ Country Week,” the “ Fresh Air Fund,” the “ Children’s 
Holiday Fund,” etc., are a proof not only of the expediency, but the 
ability to furnish good country homes among farming populations for 
the children of the poor. And there is every reason to believe that 
such provision could be extended beyond the summer holiday ; that, 
if organized methods were adopted for securing such homes, home 
life, home care and training, home affection, might be possible for 
every child who needed public protection. 

It has been my privilege to be connected for the past seven years 
with the charity known in Boston as the “Country Week.” During 
that time, through the effort which has been exerted, many perma- 
nent homes have been secured and visits of indefinite length ob- 
tained for children temporarily bereft. 

While the object of the “Country Week,” exclusively a summer 
charity, is mot to secure homes either temporary or permanent for 
dependent children, but rather to give a summer outing, a taste of 
fresh air, healthful rest and pleasure to children many of them 
crowded in close tenement-house quarters, such a charity does very 
materially aid the work of institutions and societies that seek to 
shelter and protect the little ones. 

A bit of life in the fresh, open air of the country, a taste of enjoy- 
ment amid bright flowers, green fields, and woods, the influence of a 
clean, well-ordered home, happy days and hours, this is what “ Coun- 
try Week” means for the children whose homes are in the narrow 
streets and alleys and in the tenement-house districts of our cities. 

By far the larger number of the beneficiaries of the ‘“ Country 
Week” in Boston are boarded in good country homes, on farms 
where the home produce can be largely utilized in feeding the chil- 
dren, and where sufficient interest and amusement are afforded to 
make the days pass pleasantly and happily during the visit. Not 
more than six or eight children are placed at one time in a family, 
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except in cases where the children are so young that the mother is 
sent with them ; and then the number is sometimes increased to six- 
teen, provided the accommodation is sufficient. Such an arrangement 
escapes the danger and unpleasantness of anything like institution life 
for the little visitors. They are guests in the family; and, while they 
help to amuse and care for each other, they see and share in the 
home life of host and hostess, and thereby learn many a lesson of 
cleanliness and of kindly help and forbearance that gives new thought 
and inspiration even to such clouded lives as are found among this 
class of children. 

But the more truly beautiful and diviner part of this summer char- 
ity is carried on by those who, with the love of hospitality in their 
hearts, freely open the door of their homes and invite the little one to 
come in. Pity, which is akin to love, is felt for the poor child, 
overworked, underfed perhaps, missing the pleasures and delights of 
childhood, sharing too often the misery and wretchedness of a home 
darkened by intemperance ; and a cordial welcome is extended, which 
blossoms into days of joy and happiness never to be forgotten by the 
recipient of such favor. When “Country Week” shall be more of 
this, when a thousand homes shall offer a welcome to the poor chil- 
dren of Boston during the summer, where there are now a hundred, 


then shall we be nearing the ideal standard of what such a charity 
should be. 


A third branch of the work simply provides means of transporta- 
tion for such as have friends and relations living in country towns, 
with whom they can be entertained for a short time free of expense, 
or even by paying a very small board themselves, if, through our char- 
ity, railroad or steamboat fare is furnished. Of course, the distance 
must be limited, that the average expense of boarding visitors for the 
ten days which are allowed is not exceeded in the amount necessary 
for transportation of those visiting friends. 

The children who receive the benefits of the “Country Week ” 
charity are brought to our notice by the city missionaries, the Asso- 
ciated Charities’ agents and visitors, teachers and superintendents of 
mission Sunday-schools, dispensary physicians and nurses, the teach- 
ers of free kindergartens and some of the day schools, and also from 
the personal application of friendly visitors among the poor. In this 
way every poor locality of the city is pretty thoroughly canvassed, 
and children are selected without reference to race, creed, or color. 


Tolerably good behavior, however, must be guaranteed. The work 
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is wholly free from the taint of sectarianism. In every child sent 
into a country home for a vacation visit, we see a little one who 
needs our help ; and the invitation is as cordial and the welcome as 
hearty to the children of one religious faith as of another. Our suc- 
cess is in part due to this breadth of spirit which animates all who 
are connected with Boston’s “ Country Week ” charity. 

It is plain to see how wide is the field of such labor. Not only are 
the poor children of our cities being dealt with by learning of indi- 
vidual needs and sorrows in the homes from which they come, there 
is the daily contact with noble men and women who, by friendly vis- 
iting and other means, are endeavoring to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor; and also the contact with lives of honest, open-hearted 
farmers, and their wives and children, those who can give their hos 
pitality, as well as those who are ready to care for the children in the 
way desired for the remuneration which is offered. Most truly does 
work of this kind carry its beneficial effect into country as well as 
city life. Here is an opportunity for country people to exercise their 
charity and their help in solving the problems of our great cities 
where so many poor are gathered. With the “Country Week ”’ visi- 
tor comes an awakening to needs never before dreamed of, a desire 
to join the ranks of those who see the future welfare of the race in 
the better education and training of the children, and are working 
toward this end in the great cause of humanity ; and the door of hos- 
pitality opens wider to the little stranger longing for the loving care 
and shelter of a Aome. Our New England country towns, and doubt- 
less other rural localities, see but little of real suffering and misery, 
such as is found in tenements where a family of ten is crowded into 
two rooms for its home life. But just through such an opportunity 
as is offered by the provision of these summer outings our country 
friends who have not well-filled purses to draw from can do a part 
which only they caz do. The moral influence which is exerted in 
such work is of priceless value, and likely to endure. 

But the severely critical find something to oppose, and declare 
that these temporary blessings and privileges have a deleterious 
rather than beneficial effect upon the child thus favored. They 
declare that it awakens a discontent and fosters a spirit of dissatis- 
faction in the mind, so that return to a poverty-stricken home —a 
home shorn of true affection as well as the simple comforts of exist- 
ence — becomes distasteful; and the child-heart, having seen and 
tasted the joys of living, craves something more than it can find in 
barrenness and destitution. 
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This criticism is not wholly without foundation. A discontent 
with things wrong, with circumstances that are the result of evil, of 
ignorance, or born of negligence and despair, is of to be deplored. 
If, on the contrary, there is awakened in the mind of the “ Country 
Week” visitor a desire for detfer things, a desire that will kindle an 
effort to make things better, of what inestimable value is the work 
of such a charity! To one who sees and knows, however, there 
come to mind innumerable instances of glad and happy greetings on 
the return from country visits, which show a fondness for home, 
however poor, and the loved ones gathered there. 


If discontent és 
fostered, I believe it is a righteous discontent, which, perchance, may 
bring forth good fruit. Here the objections to “ Country Week” end. 

The good influence of such temporary summer outings is surely 


evidence in favor of a central office or bureau in every large city, 
which should carry on a work, based on a plan similar to that de- 
scribed, to protect and shelter the class of children we are consider- 
ing. ‘The whole life of an individual man or woman depends largely 
upon its surroundings in childhood. Within a few weeks there has 
been brought to my notice the case of a four-year-old boy who had 
been temporarily transferred from the care of a city institution to that 
of a simple country home. Having paid the child’s board for some- 
thing more than a year, the institution authorities determined that 
the child no longer had a claim upon them; and it was decided 
to remove the little fellow to the State almshouse. The heart of the 
foster mother rebelled at this disposal of the child committed to her 
care ; and, loath to lose the affection she had won, she oférs her care 
and protection. And henceforth the little one will be as her own. 
Does not this instance point the way for us who have the welfare of 
the children and of our community at heart? Family life for depen- 
dent children is not merely a theoretical, but a very practical sugges- 
tion. But there is strong need of union and co-operation in all our 
undertakings. Public opinion everywhere must declare in favor of 
it before the strength and purpose of individuals and societies will 
unite in the effort to find parental care, parental love, for those to 
whom these blessings are denied. All differences of opinion regard- 
ing theological and religious belief must be set aside in the endeavor 
to secure good homes in which to place the children. The character 
of these homes is to be considered, not the denominational sect of 
the Christian Church which is attended by the family therein. Self- 
interests must be forgotten in seeking to surround the child with 
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conditions the most advantageous to the development of its manhood 
or womanhood. We are called upon to provide that which is most 
like to what has been lost by accident or misfortune ; and, united in 
this purpose, we shall succeed,— divided, we shall fail. Acknowledg- 
ing, then, the benefits to the poor city children of the summer visits 
provided for them, can we not, with earnest effort and co-operation, 
find a home for every child in this wide land of ours whose knock is 
heard at the public door, asking for shelter and protection? 


CHILDREN’S HOMES IN OHIO. 


BY S. J. HATHAWAY, MARIETTA, OHIO. 


The establishment of civil government and the first settlement in 
the North-west Territory under the ordinance of 1787 effected at 
Marietta, in the year 1788, belong to a series of great events of that 
age of grand achievements. The founders of Ohio, soldiers of the 
Revolution, as they were, believed that education, morality, and 
religion as well as liberty were the enduring foundations for a State ; 
and it was in keeping with the eminent character of these pioneers 
that their descendants should conceive and carry out ideas of far- 
reaching philanthropy ; but it was the quick intuition of a Christian 
woman which first conceived of the Ohio plan of saving homeless 
children. 

In the year 1857 there lived at Marietta a noble-hearted woman, 
a follower of him who said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not” ; and she had felt the hopeless condition of 
those bright and promising children, who, through no fault of theirs, 
were thrown into the county poorhouse and doomed to have their 
early years blighted by the depressing influences of poverty, imbecil- 
ity, and degradation. She was roused to action, and resolved to do 
what she could for their liberation. Accordingly, she selected a 
quiet retreat in the country, there established a, home, and gathered 
the children from the poorhouse under her sheltering roof. Wash- 
ington County came promptly to her assistance, so that, with what 
the county appropriated and what she could obtain in other ways, this 
first Children’s Home flourished until the year 1866, when the public- 
spirited citizens of Marietta sought to make the children’s home one 
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of the institutions of the State. A petition was prepared and pre- 
sented to the legislature, which resulted in the enactment in the year 
1866 of the Children’s Home Law of Ohio. 

The generous-hearted woman has lived to see thirty-five children’s 
homes organized in the State. Do you ask her name? It is a name 
| am proud to mention in this presence. It is Catherine Fay Ewing, 
better known as “ Aunt Katie Fay.” 

So long as there shall be children to save from lives of shame and 
degradation, so long as children’s homes shall survive, so long as 
the great heart of humanity shall be touched with pity for a homeless 
child, just so long shall the name of “ Aunt Katie Fay” be cherished 
ind honored in the great State of Ohio. 

The object of the Ohio system is to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Any county in the State may by a vote of the 
people organize a children’s home. This plan should rather be 
called the American plan than the Ohio plan, on account of its demo- 
cratic breadth and scope. Keeping children in the poorhouses of 
Ohio is prohibited by law, so that, if a county will not organize a 
children’s home, they cannot keep the children in the infirmary. 
They must either send them to some other county having a home or 
pay for their support in private families. 

As a rule, the homes are not situated near or in any way associated 
with the county infirmaries ; for we do not class these children with 
paupers. On the contrary, we seek to remove from them, as far as 
possible, the reproach of poverty. 

Great care is taken in selecting a healthy and pleasant site. As 
a rule, they are built in the country, several miles from the county 
town; but experience has shown that this is a mistake. It is better 
to have them near the county seat, so that the children can attend 
the city schools and mix freely with other children, which is a desira- 
ble arrangement for several reasons. It helps to remove the feeling 
of caste, and renders them less liable to. become institutionized. 

The buildings usually consist of a good administration building, 
with cottages for the children. 

Three trustees, who serve without pay, are appointed by the 
county commissioners to take charge of the children’s home. These 
appoint the superintendent and matron, who appoint the teacher and 
other employees usual in such institutions. The law gives the trustees 
power to appoint a visiting agent whose duty it is to place out the 
children in private families. This is a new law, and the most im- 
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portant addition the system has ever had; but, strange to say, it has 
not yet been adopted by all the homes, especially the newer ones, 
which have much to learn from experience about placing out chil- 
dren. The older institutions, however, after over twenty years of 
work in placing out children under the old system have fallen in with 
the new law. 

Under the old plan, any person who could give the requisite cre- 
dentials could obtain a child. Some people want children for one 
purpose and some for another. Some want them for cheap servants, 
some to be company for them in a vacant home, or while the head 
of the family is away at work. Not all, by any means, come because 
they love children. The majority of the children placed out under 
the old system had a hard time of it. In fact, it was equivalent to 
the State taking their tender lives in charge for a time, and then 
ruthlessly throwing them away. After they were thus placed out, 
correspondence was depended on for information as to their progress 
and condition ; and this, to say the least, cannot always be depended 
on for prompt and accurate information. Often the child so placed 
will do well. That is true where the child and his surroundings 
happen to be favorable, but these accidents of congeniality of tem- 
perament of child and foster parents are oftener the exception than 
the rule. Sometimes the foster parents and the child become at- 
tached to each other; and, just as the child begins to give promise 
of becoming a good citizen, the vicious and depraved relatives, in 
spite of all that can be done to conceal his whereabouts, will seek 
him out, entice him away, and so back he goes to vile associates in 
the dregs of society,— a lost life. 

The new law changes all this. Now the State becomes the 
chooser of a home for the child. The visiting agent goes into a dis- 
tant State and selects a healthy locality, usually a rich farming com- 
munity. Here he seeks out families of moral and religious proclivities, 
for such are not difficult to find ; and, having ascertained as nearly 
as possible what kind of a child each family would like, he returns to 
the home and selects, as near as he can, the children desired. A vis- 
iting agent needs to be a pretty good judge of human nature. Next 
to the superintendent, he is the most important officer in the institu- 
tion, and should command a good salary. Money spent in employ- 
ing a capable visiting agent in placing out the children wisely and 
successfully will be found to be the best invested money in the insti- 
tution. After he has selected the children, he secures his railroad 
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isses. All the railroads, if approached in the right manner, will 
furnish free transportation. Railroad men, as a rule, are glad to help 
n such hopeful charities as this. 

[he children are thus placed in private families far from the reach 
of vicious relatives and from the history of their early years, which is 
often better forgotten than remembered. Now begins the best work 
of the visiting agent, providing the theory of the law is carried out. 
At least once a year he visits each group of children, and by actual 
observation finds out how they are getting along, whether any are 
being ill treated or worked too hard, sent to day school and Sunday- 
school, and so on. If the foster parent and child are not suited to 
each other, changes are made until the right place is found ; for it is 
capable of demonstration that “for every homeless child there is a 
childless home,” and sooner or later the right home will be found if 


| 


the agent is faithful to his trust. And so the child is followed up 
until he has become a good citizen or has been absorbed in the com- 
munity. Thus does the State, standing im /oco parentis, do all that 
can be done to help the homeless child to an honorable career. 

As far as the internal management of children’s homes in Ohio is 
concerned, it is not essentially different from similar institutions 
elsewhere. Each home has a school, and some have kindergartens. 


Unless the home is near a city or village where the children can 
attend the public schools, the teaching is done at the home. 

No attempt is made to teach trades. It has been found impracti- 
cable. They stay too short a time at the home to do much at a 
trade. Besides that, industrial training requires a costly plant and 
more instructors than are provided for in an ordinary children’s 
home. 

After all, is it not better to place the little fellows out as soon as 
possible in good families, and let them take their chances at trades 
as other children do? All boys and girls cannot be fitted with 
trades. All are not suited to mechanical pursuits. To obtain the 
best results, they must be allowed to choose for themselves, the 
same as other children. 

The Marietta Children’s Home for the first fifteen years of its 
existence was the model for all the others in Ohio; but of late years, 
since the other homes have attained to such excellence, it is hard to 
tell which is the model and which the imitation, 

The trustees and superintendents of the children’s homes and 
orphan asylums of Ohio hold an annual convention. Last year was 
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the eighth. At these meetings, the best means and methods of saving 
homeless children, whether by public or private charity, are dis. 
cussed. Some ideas in regard to conducting children’s homes have 
become well settled in Ohio. 

First.—It is a mistake to herd a large number together in one 
home. The fewer there are, the better. A little child should have 
as much personal contact as possible with some person able to 
instruct and give a parent’s imprint to its growing faculties; but, with 
a hundred children packed together in one children’s home, this can- 
not be done. 

Second.— The children’s home is simply the turning-point from a 
lower to a higher life, a temporary shelter, until a permanent home 
can be found; but in many cases, from vile associations, the child 
may have become so inoculated with contagious disease, filled with 
false ideas of life and proneness to profanity, that it may be found 
necessary to detain him in the home until the discipline of the insti- 
tution has fitted him for the companionship of decent people. In- 
deed, no child should be sent out until he has ceased to be a menace 
to a good family. We should always have a proper respect for those 
benevolent people who throw open their homes to these little wan- 
derers. We are bound to protect our patrons from contagion, mental] 
as well as physical. 

Third.— Inexpensive buildings are just as effectual as grand and 
extravagant structures. Children brought up amid very fine and 
expensive surroundings are not likely to be contented with the 
humble way of living of some future foster parent, who may live in 
a comfortable but not elegant house. Cottages of one story, with 
plenty of room around, are the best. Cottages like these ,are not 
only very convenient, but easily kept wholesome, answer every pur- 
pose, and are safe in case of fire. 

Fourth— You cannot always trust people who come after children 
to do just as they promise. They will not send the child to school 
nor to church and Sunday-school. They will work the little fellows 
too hard. They will abuse them at times shamefully. They will 
become dissatisfied, and, instead of reporting to the children’s home, 
will turn the child over to a neighbor; and the neighbor in turn, as 
well as the child, becoming dissatisfied, the outcome is a common 
tramp. The cure for all this is the visiting agent, who will periodi- 
cally visit every child placed out and maintain personal supervision 
over him until he becomes of age. 
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[he Ohio system is supported wholly by taxation, and it is a tax 
vhich the people pay willingly. I have the first grumbler yet to hear 
who was dissatisfied with the tax. 


Indeed, why should the State 
ssume the support of one class of dependants, like the aged and 
nfirm, and turn over the dependent children to private charity? 


There are many beneficent institutions in our large cities devoted to 
saving homeless children, and there are a large number of noble men 
and women doing a grand work through these institutions which 


could be done in no other way. Let us thank God for this, but these 
] 


do not reach the country generally. The thousands of small cities, 
villages, and rural communities all over the land need the help of 
just such institutions to take charge of their dependent children; but 
they cannot share in their benefits. These only reach a limited 
circle at best. Who, then, shall care for the dependent children of 
the State? Who but the people themselves in their collective capac- 
ity, thus distributing the burden over the whole community? 

If the State undertakes this work at all, it must make it possible 
and easy for a dependent child, from any locality, no matter how 
remote, to be placed in a children’s home, and this, too, without any 
great amount of red-tape or delay; yet how few States acknowledge 
this responsibility! Most of them do not distinguish between paupers 
and dependent children ; both are consigned to the poorhouse. 

Eighteen States, however, according to the last report of this Con- 
ference, have provided by law for saving dependent children. These 
are California, Connecticdt, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Twenty-four States have no such laws, at least 
none are reported. 

Truly, here is a wide field for the benevolent and public-spirited 
people of those States to do a great work. The objective point in 
every State is the legislature, but it must be sustained by public sen- 
timent. Can any one doubt that the people would sustain the legis- 
lature of any State in passing such laws? The people’s hearts are 
always right when the fate of a homeless child is at stake. 


IX. 


Juvenile Delinquents. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY T. J. CHARLTON, CHAIRMAN, 


SUPERINTENDENT INDIANA REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Four months ago, when I was requested to serve as chairman of 
this committee, I at once prepared a circular letter, soliciting of the 
reformatories of the land a full report of all their various industries, 
and especially requesting a list of those which were productive of a 
revenue. The prompt and full responses that came from every one 
of the superintendents surprised me. It was no longer a question 


with me, “ How can I secure the requisite information as to the indus- 
tries pursued in all these State and city reformatories ?”” but the ques- 
tion arose, “ How can I abbreviate these reports so as to present 
them to this Conference?” 

After a careful study of each report, I decided to cull from the sep- 
arate lists of industries those that were common to nearly all of the 
reformatories of the country, and to designate them as “ general in- 
dustries.” 1 did this, and in this report these are enumerated but 
once, and are not mentioned thereafter in the individual reports. 

The following are “ general ” : — 

1. Washing and ironing for inmates and officers. 
. Cooking for same. 
. Bread and cake baking for same. 
. Tailoring, to supply the wants of inmates. 
Painting and frescoing, limited to the needs of the school. 
. Shoemaking and shoe-repairing for inmates. 
. Carpentering, limited to the needs of the school. 
. Floriculture, limited to the needs of the school. 
. Caring for stock, limited to the needs of the school. 
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ro. Farming and gardening, limited to the needs of the school. 

11. Instrumental music, the school band. 

12. Steam and gas fitting, limited to the needs of the school. 

The above twelve industries are found in nearly every fully devel- 
oped reformatory. This is as it should be. 

Most of the reports of superintendents were accompanied by per- 
sonal letters and by copies of their last annual reports. A vast 
amount of special information was thus obtained, which, although of 
great value, cannot be condensed into this report. By omitting all 
industries designated as “ general,” I have been enabled to report 
the entire reformatory industries of the land. 

(1) Superintendent Israel C. Jones, of the New York House of 
Refuge, on Randall’s Island, the veteran superintendent of the 
oldest reformatory in the United States, reports printing and hosiery 
manufacture as the chief industries of the boys that are productive 
of revenue. The labor of the girls is confined to domestic and 
household duties. 

(2) Superintendent J. Hood Laverty, of the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge, reports the labor of the girls as limited to domestic duties ; 
but the industries of the boys which are productive of revenue are :— 

1. Cane-seating. 2. Brush-making. 3. Tailoring. 4. Shoe- 
making. 

This school is now in a transition state. Its board of managers has 
decided to abandon the old home, occupied since 1827, in the heart 
of the crowded city, and to remove it to “Glen Mills,” some twenty 
miles out in the country. A valuable farm of 385 acres has been 
purchased, and several elaborate buildings for the use of the school 
have been erected. All this was done by the princely donations of 
some of the members of the board of managers and other philanthro- 
pists of Philadelphia. To supplement this, the great State of Penn- 
sylvania has appropriated $750,000 to complete and properly equip 
this magnificent home. The eyes of all the people of the land are 
turned to this school, fully expecting from it the evolution of the best 
appliances and the best methods. I disparage no other school when 
I predict for this great reformatory, with such magnificent support, a 
future career second to none other in the country. 

(3) Although working with an older class of delinquents, we claim 
as one of us Superintendent Z. R. Brockway, of the great New 
York Reformatory, at Elmira. Of the twenty-five industries enu- 
merated, the following seventeen are not on the “general” list: — 
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1. Bricklaying. 2. Plastering. 3. Stone-cutting. 4. Machine 
work. 5. Blacksmithing. 6. Plumbing. 7. Brass-finishing. 8. 
Pattern-making. 9. Wood-carving. ro. Stenography and _type- 
writing. 11. Barbering. 12. Printing. 13. Iron-moulding. 14. 
Cabinet work. 15. Upholstering. 16. Wood-turning. 17. Hard- 
wood finishing. 

The first eleven are instructive, and the last six are productive of 
revenue. It does appear that Mr. Brockway has solved the in- 
dustrial problem for his inmates, and solved it about right. 

(4) Superintendent Irving Washington of the State Industrial 
School, of Rochester, N.Y., enumerates the following industries not 
classed as “general” :— 

1. Blacksmithing. 2. Wood-turning. 3. Pattern-making. 4. 
Iron-moulding. 5. Machine work. 

All of these are instructive, no effort being made to make the 
labor productive of revenue. It is well known to the members of 
this Conference that the appliances and industrial methods in oper- 
ation at Rochester are the very best. The work of the Manual 
Labor Training Shops there is well known to rank along with that 
of the best Manual Labor Training Schools of the land. 

(5) Following in the wake of the Elmira Reformatory, the great 
State of Pennsylvania has established at Huntington her “ State In- 
dustrial Reformatory.” To preside over it, she called from the prison 
work at Joliet, Ill., Colonel R. W. McClaughrey. Although yet in 
its infancy, it has already introduced : — 

1. Blacksmithing. 2. Chair-making and machine work. 3. Elec- 
trical work. 

Chair-making is the chief productive industry. The country ex- 
pects great things in the way of trades-teaching and reformatory work 
there. 

(6) Superintendent Quay of the State Reform School at Morganza 
reports, in addition to the “general” industries, brush-making as 
being the principal productive industry. 

(7) I now come to the report of Superintendent George E. Howe, 
who for thirty-two years has had charge of reform schools. As the 
superintendent of the Ohio State Industrial School for boys near 
Lancaster, he developed the “cottage system” so successfully as 
to make it the most popular system for reform schools in country 
districts. For many years past, he has had charge of the State 
Reform School at Meriden, Conn., where he has transformed what 
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was a juvenile prison into a most attractive home, established as 
far as possible upon the cottage system. 

At Meriden the productive industries are : — 

1. Raising of small fruits, which produce several hundred dollars 
yearly. 

2. Two hundred and twenty-five boys work at cane-seating, which 
brings an annual income of about $8,000. 

8) Hon. John J. Rodigue, actuary and manager of the great New 
York Catholic Protectory, the largest reformatory in this country, 
sends the following report of industries : — 


MALE DEPARTMENT. 


1. Shoemaking. 2. Printing. 3. Electrotyping. 4. Chair-caning 
and varnishing. 5. Knitting of hosiery and underwear. 6. Stenog- 
raphy and type-writing. 7. Instrumental music. 8. Machine work. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


1. Shirt-making. 2. Dressmaking. 3. Kid-glove sewing. 4. Em- 
broidering. 5. Stenography and type-writing. 6. Household duties. 


The annual revenues of these various departments are as fol- 
lows:— 


. Chair factory, . iw mene ke ete ee oe Sos ee 
2. Knitting, . 

. Printing, . 

. Shoemaking, 

. Glove-sewing, . 


9, 500.00 
1,000.00 
7,620.96 
1,838.49 


5. General sewing, 6,242.21 


RS. << ea eee . $30,928.54. 


In its productive energies this great reformatory surpasses all 
others. 


(9) Superintendent J. C. Hite, of the State Industrial School for 
Boys, near Lancaster, Ohio, reports the various industries pursued by 
the boys in addition to those classed as “ general” as being : — 

1. Fruit-raising. 2. Telegraphy. 3. Knitting. 4. Brush-making. 

All these except telegraphy are productive. This school is the 
oldest in the country established on the “cottage plan.” Its great 
success undoubtedly did much to cause the rapid growth of that sys- 
tem of organization. 


(10) Major Henry Oliver, superintendent of the Cincinnati House 
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of Refuge, after enumerating the various “ general” industries, re. 
ports these in addition thereto: — 

1. Carpentering, joining, and wood-carving. 2. Printing. 3. Man- 
ufacture of tinware. 

The last-mentioned industry is productive of revenue; but the 
great aim of each and all is to instruct. This school has a very 
excellent Manual Labor Training School, in all kinds of wood-work, 

(11) Superintendent Caldwell, of the Louisville Industrial Schoo} 
of Reform, reports the usual full line of industries. He is the vet- 
eran reformatory superintendent of the West. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has labored to teach boys and girls such 
handicraft as would enable them to earn an honest livelihood, when 
thrown upon their own resources. Just now the industrial depart- 
ments are suffering somewhat from the loss of its large workshops, 
which were torn down to make room for the boulevard projected 
through a portion of the grounds. With all these drawbacks, the 
net revenue of the industrial departments last year amounted to 
$7,200. Printing and wood-working, as well as chair-caning, are 
kept prominent. Mr. Caldwell, looking over the industrial needs of 
our boys, says: “ We have to-day, practically, no apprentice system. 
By the action of trades-unions and labor-leagues, our apprentice laws 
are a dead letter. Foreign tradesmen may come to our shores and 
be admitted to all the rights and privileges of these unions, but the 
young men of America will find the doors closed to them.” 

(12) The Illinois State Reform School for Boys at Pontiac, Dr. 
J. D. Scouller, superintendent, reports shoemaking as the chief 
productive industry. About two hundred boys are employed in this 
department, working upon the “State account” plan. No school in 
the country has a more successful shoe manufactory than that at Pon- 
tiac. 

(13) Professor C. A. Gower, of the State Reform School for Boys, 
of Michigan, reports all the “ general” industries, and adds printing, 
plumbing, and chair-caning, the last only being productive of rev- 
enue. 

(14) Superintendent William H. Sleep, of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial School for Boys at Waukesha, reports as sources of revenue : — 

1. The overproductions of the farm. 2. Manufacture of boots. 3. 
Manufacture of socks. 


Superintendent Sleep in all industrial matters is a “ wide-awake ” 
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superintendent. In former years this school maintained one of the 
largest shoe factories of any reformatory in the country. 

(15) Dr. J. F. Buck, of the State Reform School of Kansas, situated 
in Topeka, reports as yet no shop industries save those for institu- 
tion purposes. Farming and gardening are the chief outdoor indus- 
ries. No attempt is made to earn money for the State. 

(16) Superintendent Ira C. Otterson, of the New Jersey State Re- 
form School for Boys at Jamesburg, reports as the chief productive 
industries the following : — 

1. Brickmaking. 2. Blacksmithing. 3. Printing. 4. Carpet- 
weaving. 5. Brush-drawing and finishing. 

Mr. Ottersen makes the pertinent suggestion that, no matter how 
well we teach trades to boys, if they return to fi/thy homes, it will 
all be lost. Truly, the workshop can do much to make a boy feel 
more or less “self-confidence ’”’; but it avails but little if he returns 
to such environments. 

(17) The Reform School of the District of Columbia, situated on 
the summit of Mount Lincoln, overlooking the National Capitol, is 
not so large as some State schools; but, under its indefatigable super- 
intendent, G. A. Shellenberger, it is second to none in its industrial 
work. Chair-caning has been abolished, and paper-box-making sub- 
stituted. Farming is highly developed. Stock-raising is a unique 
feature, and probably nowhere in the country are the small fruit in- 
dustry and floriculture so well managed. 

(18) Superintendent S. A. Andrews, of the Vermont Reform 
School at Vergennes, reports the industries for the girls to be ofa 
domestic character. For the boys, chair-caning is the chief produc- 
tive employment. The superintendent reports his disapproval of this 
industry, and favors an industry which is more suitable. 

(19) The State Reform School of Maine, situated at Cape Eliza- 
beth, one of the suburbs of the city of Portland, through Superin- 
tendent J. R. Farrington reports farming, gardening, and cane-seat- 
ing as the chief productive industries. 

(20) The St. Mary’s Industrial School of Baltimore, Brother 
Dominic, superintendent, through Dr. R. H. Goldsmith reports the 
same “general” industries, and gives as productive of revenue :-— 

1. Tailoring, employing 135 boys. 2. Printing, employing 20 boys. 
3. Stocking-making, employing 115 boys. 

(21) The Baltimore House of Refuge, R. J. Kirkwood, superin- 
tendent, and Joshua Levering, president of the board, report tailoring 
and basket-making as the chief productive employments. 
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(22) The new State Reform School for Boys, at Boonville, Mis. 
souri, L. D. Drake, superintendent, has accomplished much since it 
was organized. Aside from the multiplicity of duties, such as grad. 
ing, drainage, and tree-planting, it has conducted a successful brick- 
yard. Its chief industries for some years to come will be those 
connected with farming, gardening, and fruit-growing. 

(23) The Lyman School for Boys, Westboro, Mass., T. F. Chapin, 
superintendent, reports (1) chair-caning, (2) heel-cutting from scrap 
leather, as the two chief sources of revenue. 

(24) The State Industrial School, Golden, Col., through Superin- 
tendent Hatch, reports farming and shoemaking as the two chief 
sources of revenue. 

(25) The “Lone Star State” has established at Gatesville what is 
termed the “Texas House of Correction and Reformation,” with 
Benjamin E. McCulloch as superintendent. He reports that the 
school was opened Jan. 3, 1889, with twenty-five boys from the State 
Prison. This number has since more than trebled. The farm last 
year produced $1,800 worth of cotton, while $700 was realized 
from the labor of the boys on the neighboring plantations. Work- 
shops are soon to be established. Thus Texas has “ wheeled into 
line” before some of the older States, which still (let it be spoken 
to their shame) crowd their prisons with boys of tender years. 

(26) The refuge on Deer Island in Boston Harbor, James R. 
Gerrish, superintendent, reports only domestic employment for 
all inmates. The chief aim seems to be to impart a good common- 
school education. 

(27) South Dakota, before she assumed Statehood, established 
an industrial school at Plankinton, with C. W. Ainsworth as 
superintendent. Although in its infancy, it already displays much 
enterprise. Printing is taught, as also are the varied “general” 
industries. Greater shop industries will soon be established. 

(28) Tennessee followed in the wake of Texas, and established 
the Tennessee Industrial School at Nashville, with W. C. Kilving- 
ton, superintendent. Gardening, farming, chair-making, and flori- 
culture are listed as productive industries. Printing is also taught. 

(29) The House of Refuge at St. Louis, Mo., through Superin- 
tendent Shaffer, reports shoemaking and chair-caning as its two pro- 
ductive industries. 

(30) The Iowa Industrial School at Eldora, through Superintend- 
ent B. J. Miles, reports as productive of revenue :— 
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1. Farming. 2. Gardening. 3. Stock-raising. 4. Broom-making. 

This prosperous school, like the great State that supports it, is 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. 

(31) Superintendent John T. Mallalieu of the State Industrial 
School of Kearney, Neb., reports that the State has recently, at a 
cost of $30,000, established extensive shops, where will be taught :— 


1. Printing. 2. Stenography and type-writing. 3. Telegraphy. 
4, Blacksmithing. 

These will be for the sole object of instruction. The farm is 
the only source of revenue. The State of Nebraska is fully abreast 
of the older States in the work of reformation. 

(32) The State Industrial School of New Hampshire, situated at 
Manchester, through Superintendent J. C. Ray reports fifty boys and 
ten girls engaged in the manufacture of hosiery, and twenty-five boys 
in chair-making. ‘These are the two productive employments. 

(33) Through the kindness of Governor Riggs and Secretary 
Palmer of the Ferris Industrial School of Wilmington, Del., I learn 
that, in the absence of a State reformatory, John Ferris, upon his 
death, endowed this young and growing enterprise. As yet, farming 
is the chief employment of the boys there. 

(34) Rhode Island, the smallest of all the States in area, but least 
in nothing else, has her reformatory for boys at Howard, R.I., known 
as the “ Sockanosset School for Boys,” with Franklin H. Niebecker 
as superintendent. Brush-making is the only productive industry. 

(35) The same State has her girls’ reformatory known as the 
“Oakland School for Girls,” at the town of Cranston. The thirty- 
seven girls are employed in domestic duties. No attempt is made 
to provide a revenue. The education of the girls is the chief aim. 

(36) I should have mentioned earlier that young giant of the 
Pacific slope, the State Reform School for Juvenile Offenders, 
which is being erected at Whittier, Cal., with Dr. Walter Lindley as 
superintendent. It will, when erected, compare with the largest 
school in the country. Dr. Lindley reports that gardening, black- 
smithing, orange-growing, olive-raising, and growing of figs and 
raisins will be productive industries. 

(37) The Preston School of Industry in the same State will be for 
the training of criminal boys and young men. 

(38) The State Reform School of Minnesota. 

(39) I have reported the industries of the foregoing thirty-seven 
boys’ reformatories more fully than perhaps I should have done in 
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justice to the reformatories for girls. But you will notice, from the 
reports from reformatories for girls, most of them are confined to 
domestic duties. The Indiana Reformatory for Girls at Indianapolis, 
Ind., through Miss Sarah Keely, superintendent, reports as produc. 
tive industries: 1. Cane-seating. 2. General sewing. 3. Dress- 
making. 4. Laundry work. In one respect this school is a pioneer, 
that of being under the exclusive control of women from its organ- 
ization. Its great success has proven that it was not an unwise step, 

(40) The State Industrial School for Girls at Trenton, N.J., Mrs, 
Mary A. McFadden, matron, reports that the industries of that school 
are confined to the usual domestic industries suitable for girls. The 
dairy and garden produce some revenue to the State. 

(41) The State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, Mass., 
Mrs. L. L. Brackett, superintendent, reports its industries as limited 
to “woman’s work.” Mrs. Brackett writes that “the trustees have 
tried various productive industries from time to time, but have 
decided that such employment cannot be carried on without inter- 
fering with the complete separation of families, with “ placing out” of 
girls as soon as possible, and with the willingness of the girls to work 
contentedly in plain families. 

Mrs. Brackett believes that placing the girls out in good families is 
far better than detaining them a long time in the institution. 

(42) Miss N. C. Hurst, superintendent of the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Milwaukee, reports that they carry on a custom depart- 
ment for: 1. Washing. 2. Plain’ and fancy sewing. 3. Crochet- 
making. 4. Dressmaking. 5. Knitting. 6. Laundry work. While 
these are all occasionally remunerative, the laundry is the chief 
source of revenue. 

(43) Superintendent W. G. Fairbanks, of the Connecticut Industrial 
School for Girls at Middletown, writes that the manufacture of paper 
boxes is the only productive industry. He further states that they 
have discarded the use of machinery in washing, for the reason that 
they believe the girls should learn to wash and iron by hand. He 
further reports that the “custom-sewing department,” formerly car- 
ried on for revenue, has been converted into “a sewing school,” 
with the sole object of instruction, not money. 

Mr. Fairbanks had seventeen years’ experience in charge of the 
Vermont Reform School before he assumed the charge at Middle- 
town. He therefore speaks the result of a long experience. 

(44) The Michigan Industrial Home for Girls at Adrian, Mich., 
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ugh its superintendent, Miss Margaret Scott, reports the indus- 
ries as confined chiefly to woman’s work, but that brush-drawing is 
the chief productive industry that lasts all the year, and that straw 
sewing is productive of revenue for three months. 

In addition to these special reports from institutions having the 
ire of juvenile delinquents, I solicited reports from several of the 
most progressive “houses of correction” and “State prisons”; but 
| found that I was trespassing upon the work of another committee. 
So I have reluctantly been compelled to omit their reports. I also 
sought reports from the best “ orphan asylums” of the land, but for 
, similar reason these reports must be omitted. I asked the views 

several of the most active members of this Conference, especially 
those connected with State Boards of Charities. From these I have 
received many valuable contributions. 

Lucius C. Storrs, secretary of the State Board of Charities of 
Michigan, wrote condemning many of the industries pursued, and 
for his section favored most of all fruit-growing and printing. 

Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, who in Indiana is without a peer in 
charity work, and to whom is due the passage of the law establishing 
the Indiana State Board of Charities, in his reply advances this 
thought: “ As far as possible, all work should look toward economic 
value. Pounding with an axe on a log may be work, but no self- 
respecting tramp would take a week’s contract. ‘No chips fly.’ 
But, on the other hand, the productive must be secondary to the 
educative.” 

I also acknowledge a valuable contribution from the Hon. William 
Donovan, of the Board of Trustees of the Michigan Reform School. 
After a careful investigation of the industries of the reformatories of 
the several States, he suggests that the method of teaching brick- 
laying and plastering by working upon temporary walls, which are 
to be torn down as soon as completed, is not a correct one. He 
considers that it discourages a boy to know that, as soon as he com- 
pletes his work, it will be torn down. Mr. Donovan favors printing as 
the best trade to teach boys. I trust that his objections will be fully 
discussed. I know that upon /ermanent walls these great trades can 
be successfully taught. In the Indiana Reform School for Boys, we 
have demonstrated this for the past ten years. I take it for granted 
that most reformatories require more buildings to give room for 
various purposes. All such buildings should be erected by the school 
itself ; and the work of erection should be made itself @ school for the 
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teaching of trades. We all know that to bring in a body of strange 
workmen to do such work is a great injury toa school. Such work. 
men, as a rule, are not in sympathy with reformatory work. Their 
very presence is an evil. Therefore, I hold that our own boys should, 
under proper instruction, erect all buildings. They should lay every 
stone, every brick; and every piece of carpenter work should be their 
handiwork. Vo man should be employed to do what one of our 
boys can be taught to do. Believing this, we have done all such 
work by the labor of our boys. Year after year we have carried on 
brick-yards, averaging in many of those years at least a million of 
bricks. With these we have erected buildings, thereby teaching the 
boys useful trades. During last year our boys made and laid in walls 
nearly a million of bricks. Besides this, they erected an extensive 
steam plant, operated by four-hundred-horse-power boilers. In order 
to make such work a success, the superintendent must be omnipres- 
ent, to see that at each step proper instructions are given. The best 
way to learn to do a thing is by “doing it.” I have heard of reform- 
atories where daily instruction is given in bricklaying in “ temporary 
walls,” but where, when a permanent building is to be constructed, the 
work is always given out to contractors. When permanent walls are 
to be erected, the boys must “keep hands off.” This reminds me of 
a neighbor lady who forbade her boys “ going near the water until 
they learned to swim.” Theory is good, but practice is better. Give 
the boys a chance. Let them drive all teams, let them milk the cows, 
let them saw and split all the wood. 

I gladly acknowledge the receipt of wise suggestions from ex- 
President William P. Letchworth, of New York. To ascertain his 
ideas, one must visit the Reformatory at Rochester, the industries of 
which he shaped, and where his views are in operation. He was one 
of the pioneers of this country in advocacy of making the reforma- 
tories schools for the instruction of delinquent youth, instead of pro- 
ducing the paltry dollar. When we reflect that we are living at the 
close of the nineteenth century, it does seem strange that any State 
should strive to make its reformatories in any sense self-supporting. 
We never ask such results of our public schools. Why, then, should 
it be demanded of reformatories? Our pupils come to us without 
culture. Very few of these have ever enjoyed any intellectual cult- 
ure. They are deficient in moral training. These must be kept 
paramount. 

Among the numerous responses to my inquiries, I am happy to re- 
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rt that of one familiar to this Conference, Mr. J. H. Mills, of 
Thomasville, N.C. From his surroundings he recommends “ printing 


and caring for stock ” as the industries most in demand. Mr. R. H. 
Dawson, of the Convict Bureau of Alabama, makes a similar report. 
In order to introduce the most advanced thought on the industrial 

blem of the age, I wrote to the presidents of the leading manual 
bor training schools of the land. Their responses were prompt 
nd full. 

1. The Baltimore Manual Training School, under the control of the 

blic School Commissioners, ranks among the best in the country. 

use of tools is most carefully taught. While it does not teach 
les, it lays the foundation for trades. John D. Ford of the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Navy is in charge. 

2. The Manual Training School of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., C. M. Woodward, director, reports that that school 
teaches the use of tools, that it gives two hours’ shop-work in each 
day, that pupils must pursue the course three years to complete the 
curriculum, and that preference is given to poor boys. He closes 
his remarks on the unfitness of modern shops for the teaching of 
trades with these words: “In a factory, intellectual life and activity 
are not aimed at. Its sole object is the production of articles for 
the market. In a manual labor training school, everything is for the 
benefit of the boy. He is the most important thing in the shop. 
He is the only article to be put upon the market.” 

[ have never heard any one express in such choice words what 
should be the true mission of the industrial departments of reforma- 
tories. ‘Truly, truly, our boys and our girls are the chief objects to 
be kept in view. When the paltry dollar is made a consideration, it 
is a calamity to our schools. It has been said that “words fitly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver”; and I thank 
Professor Woodward for speaking those fitly chosen words. 

3. President C. A. Waldo, of the Rose Polytechnic Institute of Terre 
Haute, Ind., in answer to my request for his views as to the labor 
best suited for juvenile delinquents, replied in these words: “In 
general, I would seek to find the natural aptitude of each boy, and 
select for each some industry requiring the exercise of these apti- 
tudes. As far as possible, I would try to turn every boy toward 
those pursuits for which there is the greatest demand, and in the 
exercise of which there is the greatest advancement, and the rewards 
for which would enable him to become independent. The best safe- 
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guard for a boy with a delinquent record is a mind filled with 
wholesome thoughts. I would prefer forms of occupation in which 
the mind must be constantly and vigorously exercised, such as wood- 
work in the machine-shop or labor in the forge-room or foundry.” 

4. Professor J. H. Smart, president of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., contributed valuable thoughts on the utter inefficiency of the 
methods that have taken the place of the apprentice system. He 
considers the “ picking-up” process of trade-teaching as a shameful 
waste of energies. 

5. Professor Sylvanus Thompson, of England, writes upon this sub- 
ject as follows: “Apprenticeship, with its wholesome rules, having 
decayed in everything but form, the lads who enter the shops are 
never properly instructed, but are made the drudges of the older 
workmen. What wonder that the boys acquire habits of idleness, 
that not only pursue them through the whole of their work, but, 
worse than this, corrupt and undermine their morals?” 

For many years I have felt that these, the manual labor training 
polytechnic schools, were models for reformatories, as they are giving 
the training so much in demand in this age. As far as possible, we 
should do likewise. I have come to the conclusion that for “ juvenile 
delinquents” we must not attempt so much, and yet we must do more 
than they do. 

We cannot impart the high intellectual training that they secure 
along with their course of manual training, for the reason that they 
have select pupils, who have had at least eight years of school life, 
and who are eager to learn,— pupils who are filled with zeal to learn 
all that is possible; while we have those whose aspirations in life 
have been very different. Pupils of these manual training schools, as 
a rule, come from good homes ; while a majority of our pupils come 
from “dens of infamy,” having from childhood breathed the atmos- 
phere of crime. Their boys take as examples such characters as 
Elihu Burritt, “the learned blacksmith”; while ours have been 
accustomed to regard as heroes such characters as Jesse James. 

Their students have ample time to complete the three years’ indus- 
trial course usually required ; while ours are, on an average, with us 
not over two years. In this time we must give them a common- 
school education as far as possible. We must not stop with the 
teaching of the “use of tools,” but must strive to teach the trades 
in their entirety. Furthermore, we must select those trades which 
require the least outlay in order to secure employment, for the reason 
that most of our inmates are poor, 
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At the head of all industries I place that of printing, which re- 
quires no outlay in order to secure employment. Moreover, it is 
an industry which is rapidly growing. The world seems to have 
ne mad” in the publication of papers and books. Sober print- 
rs are everywhere in demand. There is one objection to this 
industry, however: printers on the daily press must necessarily 
work at night; and, in the great printing establishments of the 
country, moral restraints are almost wholly wanting. With all this, 

is a great industry, and deservedly stands at the head of those 
suitable for reformatories. But it seems to be confined to the pub- 
lication of small weekly papers and other documents pertaining to the 

ol. Only a very small per cent. of our inmates can be taught 
this trade. 

Next to printing, I place brickmaking and bricklaying. Our for- 
ests are fast disappearing. The edifices of the future will be largely 
made of bricks. For work in a brick-yard, no outlay is needed. For 
bricklaying, an outlay of one dollar will purchase a trowel and 
plumb. The wages in this department are greater than in most of 
the trades, and in this latitude the work lasts nearly all the year. 
our reformatories, we can make bricks almost without cost. We can 
erect buildings without any expense, except for the materials, as I 
before mentioned. In the Indiana Reform School for Boys, we 
never ask the legislature for appropriations, only sufficient to provide 
the materials. We do all the labor ourselves. With good discipline, 
we find that we can teach brickmaking and bricklaying in three 
months better than it is usually taught outside by the picking-up 
process in two years. We have each year prepared from twenty to 
forty boys for earning good wages in these lines. 

Now, as to other institution industries, take that of tailoring. 
Most reformatories, as they should, make their own clothing. Our 
tailor-shops are our pride; and yet, for some reason, but few of our 
inmates follow it after they are released. The same is true with most 
of our shoe-shops. If we confine our work to hand shoemaking, 
and to supplying our: own needs, but few boys are required; and 
moreover, in this age of machinery, but few of them follow it as a 
business. ‘Those best trained to carry on a shoe-shop seem to drift 
into other work. 

Blacksmithing is one of the best of trades. Longfellow’s “ Village 
Blacksmith ” is printed in nearly every language, because he was the 
first poet to do tardy justice to the toilers at the forge. From the 
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days of Tubal Cain, the first worker in iron, to the present time, 
the “ Knight of the Forge” has been, with here and there an excep- 
tion, a worthy character. Every reformatory should have its own 
blacksmith shop. But there is a drawback to a boy following even 
this trade, as it requires considerable outlay to establish and carry 
on a blacksmith shop. . 

The same objection holds true of the carpenter’s trade. This, in 
many respects, is the most attractive of trades. It was the trade 
followed by our Lord and Master until he entered upon his ministry 
on earth. But few carpenters are ever sent to prison. There is 
something in it which is cheerful. A day’s work by a carpenter 
makes more show than that of any other trade. But, as a rule, this 
industry is limited to the needs of the school. 

In the reading of this report, you may have noticed that many of 
our reformatories carry on “chair-caning” shops. This is the employ- 
ment most easily taught to small boys, but it is not a suitable employ- 
ment for men. With us, in Indiana, we make the chair-shop a 
clearing-house. As rapidly as we can do so, we take boys out, and 
give them other employment. I must confess that I dislike this 
industry more than any other that has been mentioned in this report. 

Our boiler-houses afford excellent opportunities to the boys as- 
signed there ; but this reaches but afew. Steam-fitting is one of the 
best of industries, but it is necessarily limited. Except where exten- 
sive steam plants are being erected, we can teach this trade to but 
a very few of our largest boys. Last year, in the Indiana Reform 
School, we erected a complete steam and water supply plant. In 
awarding the contract, we made it a condition that the entire work, 
under properly skilled experts, should be done by our boys. Under 
these experts the last year, from twenty to twenty-five of our boys 
worked for five months, and nearly all thoroughly mastered this trade. 
Most of these are now following it, and earning good wages; but 
henceforth we shall have no more such opportunities. Only four 
boys are now needed to work in the boiler-house. Work in gas and 
electrical works teaches useful trades, but these afford opportunities 
to but a few. With us, we have made all possible use of our gas 
plant to teach the work to boys. Some of the best gas plants of the 
State are in charge of our boys. 

We have in our Indiana reformatories a large number of colored 
boys and girls. In our boys’ school, we aim to teach “cooking” and 
“waiting on tables” and laundry work to the colored boys. Caring 
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for stock is listed as one of the “general” industries. We use this 
department to advantage, but its benefits are limited to a few. 
Bread and cake baking is listed as one of the “general” industries ; 
but, for some reason, not one-fourth of the boys trained so well as 
yakers ever follow it afterwards. 

Floriculture is a delightful occupation, and boys like it. But it 
seems to be followed by but few in after life. 

[ have necessarily confined this report to one phase of reformatory 
work. One conclusion impresses itself on my mind, and that is that 
the reformatories of our country are fully awake as to the importance 
of teaching our inmates some useful trade. I am gratified at the out- 

ok in this respect. I am also impressed with the conclusion that 
the industries of one section are not those desirable for another sec- 
tion. The school at Gatesville, Tex., may employ the boys in raising 
cotton ; while orange, fig, and raisin growing may be more appropriate 
for Whittier, Cal. Each section has its own special industry. This 
is well. But there is one department where we must all agree. It is 
in the moral training. He who taught as never man taught has given 
us a “moral standard,” to which we should all approach. The train- 
ing of the hand is all-important, but the training of the heart is far 
more important. ‘“‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it 
are the issues of life.” How true the words of Solomon! After all, 
we must rely upon the training of the affections for the final result of 
our work, We must not wholly depend upon the industrial training, 
important as it is. If we are but true to our duty, we shall secure this. 
Our boys and girls will be taught that higher teaching which comes 
from the Holy Bible. “ By the sweat of thy face thou shalt earn thy 
bread” was the primal law of Eden. It is still the law of the uni- 
verse. We owe it to our boys and girls to impress upon them this 
truth, that the “world owes no one a living.” That the lazy vagrant 
is worse than a criminal, and deserves no mercy. This is a world for 
industry. It is our duty to do our part, to help the unfortunate, and 
to teach them how they may earn an honest living. If, after we do 
this, they still refuse to work, then they can never blame the State for 
their downfall. 


If they subsequently choose a life of crime, they must abide the 
consequences. I believe that in this industrial training all the 
reformatories are very nearly abreast of the times. What is suitable 
at Rochester is not applicable out West. But industrious habits are 
everywhere alike needed. In all this life there is no room for the 
lazy person. 
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I am not a believer in that sentimentality that is disposed to ove: 
look everything in a youthful delinquent. It is this very thing that 
is making thousands of youths to be criminals. What modern society 
needs is more of the Spartan idea that each youth should prepare to 
be more useful to the State. For one, I believe that love of country 
with loyalty to its institutions and its laws is a powerful moral sent; 
ment that outranks most others in the reformation of character. 
Therefore, with all our industrial training, I would not omit teaching 
this. 

But there is one other sentiment that must always be placed fore- 
most. It is the religious sentiment which should ever be kept promi- 
nent in a nation’s life. We should teach our boys and girls that 
without this there is no real reformation. The belief in a “life be- 
yond,” in the accountability of man to his Creator, cannot be too well 
taught to the young. When the home life fails to impress upon the 
young their duty to the industrial world, to their country, and to God, 
it falls to us to do this work. These National Conferences of Chari- 
ties and Correction are working along these lines. 

Only let the children of our land be taught that each one should 
become a producer, and not a consumer of the national wealth, that 
“the little brown hands” of youth should and must become the 
brawny ones of maturity, then, indeed, much will be accomplished. 


REFORMATORIES FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD NEFF, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Institutions for the reformation of youth of both sexes should have 
a governing principle, and that principle should be Christianity. 
Evil and the love of evil cannot be eradicated from the heart and 
life, without the introduction of a superior motive, something which 
will control the evil tendency and change the current of thought and 
mode of life. Christianity is the only principle which can accomplish 
this result. It is able to doit. The history of the Irwin Mission in 
Cincinnati shows that the vilest and most degraded can be reclaimed 
and reformed, made honest, useful men and women, true to their 
families, and can be rescued from drunkenness and degradation by 
the power of the love of the Lord Jesus Christ. Nothing else can 
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do it. The lack of this governing principle is the cause of the failure 
of some institutions to accomplish the work of reformation. I mean 
true, honest, manly Christianity, not cant or hypocrisy ; for in no 
places in the world can counterfeit religion be so easily or so merci- 
lessly detected and exposed as in reformatories for boys and girls. 
These youth are shrewd, cunning, and very observing as well as very 
suspicious, and invariably detect the show of religion without the 
spirit. They quite as readily recognize the presence of humble, 
cheerful, unostentatious piety, and will sooner or later yield to its 
power. The love of the Lord Jesus Christ, when once introduced 
into the heart, will change the life. Next in importance to the gov- 
erning principle is the personal character of the superintendent, and, 
we may add, of the matron. 

Firmness, gentleness, good judgment, even temper, coolness, cour- 
age, intelligence, and common sense are the qualifications needed in 
the superintendent, in subordination to his full acceptance and prac- 
ice of our governing principle, Christianity. In the matron, kind- 
ness, gentleness, motherly love, excellent housewifery, good domestic 
management, freedom from gossip, cheerfulness, appreciation of 
innocent fun and recreation, attention in sickness, all animated and 
ennobled by the love of the Lord Jesus, will enable her to win and 
retain the hearts of the youth committed to her care. There are 
such men, there are such women. Many of them are in our reform- 
atories now; and the harvest they reap is abundant and blessed, 
for it is a harvest of souls. 

The object of a reformatory is to take vicious.and degraded youth 
and convert them into honest, respectable men and women. This 
is done by education,— education of the head, the hands, and the 
heart. Most of the youth in reformatories are ignorant, although 


this is not always the case. They must be instructed, generally in 


the very rudiments of learning. They must be taught to read, to 
write, to cipher. They must be instructed in geography and history, 
and above all in the Bible. In the best reformatories, school is held 
for half the day, education in some department of manual labor 
occupying the rest of the day. 

It will be no harm to teach them singing and to give them some 
idea of music. The superintendent should select the teachers and 
all the employees, with the advice and assistance of the matron, 
The trustees should hold the superintendent strictly responsible for 
everything connected with the management of the reformatory; and 
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it would be very unjust to do so if he were not permitted to select 
his subordinates. Nepotism and favoritism should not be tolerated, 
They will ruin any institution into which they are admitted. The 
teachers should be selected for their ability to teach, not because 
they are the nephews or nieces or poor relatives of the directors, 
Every department should be filled with competent, trustworthy, con- 
scientious employees. 

Half the day should be spent in manual labor. It is useless to 
endeavor to make a reformatory self-sustaining. It cannot be done 
without sacrificing the object of the institution. The nearest ap- 
proach to a self-sustaining reformatory with which I am familiar is the 
House of Refuge at Cleveland, Ohio, where the inmates are engaged 
in brush-making; but the objection to this is that it is not a pursuit 
in which any large number of them are likely to be engaged when 
they go out into the world to earn their living. It is better to 
instruct them in all the departments of farming and country life, 
especially in what might be termed the higher branches of agricult- 
ure: the raising of berries, fruits, and vegetables, the grafting of 
trees, the culture of flowers, the care of poultry, the making of butter 
and cheese; and in the mechanic arts, carpentry, blacksmithing, tin- 
ning, shoemaking, printing, and telegraphy. The girls should be 
instructed in al] household duties, most especially in the art of cook- 
ing. I sat down once to a meal in the Industrial School for Girls at 
Milwaukee, Wis., where the dishes were prepared as nicely as in the 
most famous restaurants in the land; and the consequence was that 
good situations were awaiting those girls as soon as the matron was 
willing to send them out. It is better, I believe, to qualify both boys 
and girls for country life than for city life. They will be less subject 
to temptation, and, other things being equal, are more likely to make 
honest, industrious men and women in the country than in the city. 
Care should be taken not to discourage them. Their moral fibres 
will be very weak for some time, and will continually need judicious 
strengthening. Good food and plenty of it will be a very suitable 
and very satisfactory means of grace. Boys and girls are generally 
hungry ; and the stomach nerve with them is very sensitive, and its 
functions, when judiciously manipulated, are very important. In all 
parts of our land, food is cheap and abundant; and its reformatory 
power is perhaps not fully appreciated. In some reformatories, every 
one of the officers, employees, inmates, is overworked. I have seen 
an air of sullenness and dejection pervading an entire institution, 
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which could be directly traced to the fact that everybody was worked 
to death. People cannot be amiable, or pleasant, or dignified, or 
judicious, when this state of things exists. ‘The full measure of 
labor in a reformatory is the average amount of work performed in a 
farmer’s family,— no more, no less. 

A little fun for boys and girls, too, is very desirable. A good 
came of foot-ball or base-ball, or that old time amusement, “ town 

ill,” or lawn tennis, is very conducive to health and discipline. 

A drill in marching and facings, without arms, is very desirable for 
boys and girls, also, and is a great safeguard in case of fire or sudden 
emergency. 

[In some cases, reformatories are used as children’s homes for desti- 
tute or neglected children, who are not vicious or criminal. This is 
wrong. There is a taint of crime about a reformatory to which inno- 
cent children should not be subjected. Poverty is not a crime. 
Happily, children’s homes are now so generally established that the 
necessity for such commingling of innocent and vicious children 


} 


rarely exists, and should be removed as speedily as possible. 
[hese views apply alike to institutions on the congregate and cot- 

tage systems. The tendency now is very generally, in new institu- 

tions, to the cottage system. It has some decided advantages in 


classification, home training, and the personal influence of the officers 
and matrons in charge of the cottages. Yet one of the best and most 
successful reformatories in our land, the Cincinnati House of Refuge, 
is conducted on the congregate system, in a building over forty years 
old. More really depends on the administration than on the system 
itself. This leads now to a few words respecting the Board of Direc- 
tors. While the superintendent should select his employees, and be 
personally responsible for their conduct, the directors should keep 
a watchful and attentive supervision over the entire institution. It 
should be their hobby. They should aim to make it the best reform- 
atory in the land. Their eyes and ears should continually be open 
to everything connected with its welfare. Especially they should 
always be represented, and should always send the superintendent 
and the matron to be present, at the National Conferences of Char- 
ities and Correction. They are not placed in office to reward friends 
or to punish enemies; not to serve their political party at the 
expense of the institution ; least of all to serve their own personal 
interests or to make money for themselves or for their friends. 
They have accepted a sacred trust, and must fulfil it. It is not 


; 
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desirable to change directors-very often. Some of the directors of 
the Cincinnati House of Refuge have served continuously for twenty. 
six years, and the institution has been greatly benefited by their con 
tinuance in office. They should never be removed for political 
reasons. It requires some grace and some philosophy to retain 
political opponents in office; but, when the welfare of the unfortunate 
is concerned, it becomes a duty, and equally a duty on those thus 
retained, not to abuse the confidence reposed in them for party pur. 
poses. An institution thus guided and thus officered, under the 
advisory, supervisory, and investigatory care of a Board of State 
Charities devoted to its work and enthusiastic in the performance 
of its duties, with a governor of the State as president of the board 
whose ambition is to be the best governor his State has ever had,— an 
institution thus happily situated will accomplish great work, and show 
results, some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred-fold, for the wel 


fare of the unfortunate, for the honor of the State, and for the glory 
of God. 


JUVENILE REFORMATORIES. 
BY R. H. GOLDSMITH, M.D., BALTIMORE. 


The most important and, for the body politic, truly practical dis- 
cussion that will occupy this noble organization during its session in 
our good city of Baltimore is the subject of Juvenile Reformatories. 

In 1866, Archbishop Spalding, of the diocese of Baltimore, a man 
of large heart and practical benevolence, through his untiring efforts 
and with the assistance of good Father McColgan and his fellow- 
Catholics, organized St. Mary’s Industrial School for Boys, near the 
city of Baltimore, as a reformatory for juveniles. The promoters of 
this great charity scrupulously avoided, in naming their institution, 
anything that might shock the sensitiveness of the community that 
would send its children to their care. They organized simply an 
industrial school, repudiated the notion that it was to be a prison, and 
carefully excluded all prison features from the school. Their charter 
authorized them to receive orphans and other destitute boys, and to 
bind out such children until they were twenty-one years of age. In 
1869, the number of inmates reached eighty-eight, and the admissions 
were limited solely by want of means to support the applicants. The 
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t then became patent that the institution was destined to fill an 
enormous void in the community,— that already the necessities of the 
city for such a charity were of so great proportions that no private 
resources could enable the board to successfully administer the school. 
Consequently, in 1874, the trustees resolved to change and amend 
their original charter so as to convert the simple charitable school 
into a great city and State incorporation, with all the powers and 
franchises of a sister institution,— the House of Refuge. 

Our school became a place of refuge for unfortunates of every 
class, as the new law authorized the commitment of all requiring 
reformation. The result of this experiment was by many considered 
problematic, as the prominent feature of the new charter was the 
privilege of committing petty criminals to our custody. Sixteen years 
have elapsed since this grand experiment was inaugurated; and, 
thanks be to God, we can certify that the management of these poor, 
petty criminals is no more difficult than for any other class of boys. 

Oh, what a history have these poor waifs! Their wrongs would 


melt a heart of stone. What influences arrayed them against society, 


what causes made them criminals? Imbecile parents, unchristian 
homes, intemperance, are the foundations of the downfall of our 
youth. Consequently, in assuming charge of youth, we know that the 
boy is more sinned against than sinning; and we treat him on that 
basis. St. Mary’s Industrial School was organized as a great moral 
hospital, and our system of reformation proceeds on that line. We 
started with no special theories, no cramped methods. It was our 
good fortune to secure the services of a band of men who had aban- 
doned the world and all its entanglements,— men devoted to the 
service of God and consecrated to the education of youth. These 
men, the Xaverian Brothers, meet all the requirements of our institu- 
tion. Their self-sacrifice is beyond worldly praise. To them, under 
Providence, has been accorded the realization of the problem of 
successfully administering juvenile reformatories. The work and its 
results have satisfied the most exacting, whether public authorities or 
humanitarians. 

The methods are simple. Christian love and forbearance make the 
paths of reformation pleasant to travel. Bars nor chains nor walls 
conquer those whom Love speedily draweth to her bosom. Our experi- 
ence is that the old punitive method is exploded, that love is met by 
love, force by force. Consequently, we have enacted few rules for 
our school, and thus there are few to violate. The guided instincts of 
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the boys are safer than written rules. The Brothers are with them 
constantly, and serve as examples of moral and polite conduct. || 
know the imitative faculties of youth. Their brains are like surfaces 
prepared for photographs. Their receptivity is wonderful, and the 
bad images cast through the camera of their homes have poisoned 
their moral attributes. 

A child from the very instant of its entrance to the world is almost 
an animal. Its mental faculties are dormant; its first sensation, 
cold or some discomfort. It cries, shivers, and first becomes sen- 
sible to the discomforts of life. In a few days, the blank surface of 
its cerebrum has the experience of its brief life recorded. It learns 
to know when it is comfortable; it has discovered the mother who 
feeds it; it looks on her with a fearless eye; it can indicate tem- 
per if you interrupt it at its meals. It loves, it fears, it dislikes, 
In a few words, its sensations are nearly physical, with feeblest 
mental phenomena. We can excite feelings, but it has no true 
mental perceptions. It cannot be said, at first, to see understand- 
ingly; but, as time goes on, the constant registration, of the same 
images enables it to see with understanding its mother or nurse or to 
enjoy a bright light. Repetition fixes the recollections and the child 
learns to remember with pleasure its mother. The pleasant recol- 
lection stops its tears, the well-known face satisfies its affection. So 
with all the other senses: it hears not with the faculty of hearing, 
but experience soon, by repetition, teaches it what is p!easurable. 
The mother’s voice to it is always sweet: other sounds, gradually, 
are appreciated by it. In fact, the great majority of mental im- 
pressions come through either eye or ear. Then come touch, taste, 
smell, and his storehouse of knowledge begins to fill. It would be 
truly interesting to pass, analytically, through the years ; and I advise 
you, my hearers, in your leisure, to examine this subject carefully. 

We come now to the boy, ten or twelve years old,— period fraught 
with weal or woe for the welfare of youth. He is charged, like a 
Leyden jar, with mental impressions obtained through the influence 
and example of his parents. What they are, as a tule, he ts. Our 
experience shows that in eighty per cent. of the commitments the 
downfall of the boy may be traced to the evil influences of the par- 
ents. Another most potent cause of their destruction is the false 
kindness of their mothers. An essay might be written on this branch 
of the subject, but I pass on. Next comes intemperance,— the curse 
of the world,—which fills our institutions with its victims. The 
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hildren of intemperate parents a/most surely become criminals. All 
statistics unmistakably prove this assertion. Frightful thought, when 
this is the prevailing sin of our country! Another potent factor is 
that the American mechanic, by his legislation, precludes his own 
son from freely learning his own trade, and thus devotes him to idle- 
ness, which is death. A non-producer is an ulcer on the body politic, 
which eats to the very vitals of society. The great army of the 
unemployed produces the destructionists, the anarchists, and all the 
other dangerous combinations that afflict society. 

How shall we oppose these evils? By organizing such institutions 
as juvenile reformatories in every State in our great country. This 
measurably meets the necessities of these poor unfortunates ; but, as 


their number is legion, we can only accommodate cases most crying 
in their demand for assistance. 

The boy is committed : the result of residence in the institution is 
soon apparent,—an improved personal appearance, better bearing, 
the loss of a certain shuffling, hesitating look, so perceptible on those 
at war with society, better spirits, enjoyment of the plays in recrea- 


tion, promptness in working hours, and, lastly, attention to instruc- 
tions. Proficiency in their work enables us to bind another tie 
around the young operatives. They are allowed compensation for 
extra voluntary labor; and the money is placed to their account ina 
savings-bank. When a boy has a bank-book, we look on him as 
almost certain to become a good and useful citizen. 

We also teach our boys to consider the school their home. We 
show them that, being unfit for the city, the city has excluded them 
from its limits, and the only home that exists for them is the Indus- 
trial School. The good Brothers endeavor to make home pleasant 
by enjoyable recreations, by healthy, good home fare, by a proper 
celebration of festivals, and, lastly, by a good library. In a word, the 
gospel of love permeates every method, and is the basis of every 
regulation of the house. Our discipline is strictly parental. 

The fundamental objects of juvenile reformatories are : first, safe- 
keeping; second, prevention of corruption while in the institution ; 
third, prevention of relapse into crime. Based on these, the aim 
of prison reform is to protect society from offenders against its laws, 
to punish such offenders, and finally to convert the offender from an 
enemy to law and order to one of its supporters. Just so far as 
reformatories do these things, they are successful. Now let us see 
whether St. Mary’s Industrial School fulfils these, the latest require- 
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ments of managers of penal institutions and reformatories. We have 
indicated our methods of management, which are the non-punitive 
system, the gospel of household love, religious and secular instruc- 
tion, and the teaching of a good trade. We isolate the smaller in- 
mates from the larger, and keep them under the constant supervision 
of a Brother. 

We have sixteen trades in full operation. Our educational stand- 
ard is that of the ordinary grammar school. We believe the commu- 
nity system best, because all are under the control of the Brothers, 
with no opportunity for evil, and because the good boy influences the 
bad. Asa question of fact, the trained boys of the school largely 
promote order and prevent improper conduct. 

Since our organization, we have had in our charge 2,746 boys, ninety 
per cent. of whom are a credit to any institution. Some have reached 
prominent positions, and all are earning their daily bread. Our laws 
provide that a boy shall, except in the most extraordinary cases, re- 
main four years in the school, so that he shall be thoroughly taught 
his trade and receive a good English education. The law requires 
that the boy be made moral, receive an English education, and taught 
atrade. Time is required for these purposes. 

The great drawbacks to our effective work are the interference 
of courts of law, with writs of habeas corpus, and the mistaken sym- 
pathy of parents. 

Under the sworn statement of a father, or mother if the father is 
deceased, or the lawful guardian appointed by a court of law, a boy, 
after trial before a magistrate, can be committed to our school until 
he is twenty-one years old. This would seem to settle the whole 
matter; but in a few months, at the option of the parent, a writ of 
habeas corpus can be secured, the boy brought before court, and the 
singular spectacle is presented of the same parent swearing to a dia- 
metrically opposite state of facts with regard to his own child. The 
institution is forced into the position of fighting for the boy at con- 
siderable cost, although it had no part in his commitment. Many 
times, the boy is released, contrary to the judgment of the skilled 
officers of the institution, who vainly protest against his release. 
The sympathies of the judges are aroused; and, although we clearly 
show how the boy will be affected by his return to the community, in 
the majority of cases our protest is in vain. We have met this state 
of affairs by an array of facts which gives food for serious considera- 
tion to law officers. 
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We keep a record of each release granted by order of court, and 

the results are shown to be of bad import to the boy. He may have 
een committed simply as an incorrigible; he returns a criminal. 

We show clearly that any interruption is to the detriment of the 
boy, to the injury of the State. It rarely happens that we are not 
compelled to begin the whole work of reformation de novo. 

I inally, let us take the boys who have uninterruptedly served out 
their term of probation in the school. The hour has come for their 
departure from our fostering care. We can honestly say they are 
reformed, ready to earn their daily bread. In the old time we wished 
them God-speed, and sent them on their way to battle with the world. 
But, alas to tell! in a few months the major part returned, either 
moral wrecks or utterly impoverished,— the work of years undone. 
Here was a new problem for solution, a new burden to encounter. 
It became apparent that these young men, although as fully prepared 
for contact with the world as human regulations in a reformatory 
could secure, were liable to fall into evil habits, contract unsuitable 
acquaintances, left alone, as they were, in the struggle to gain a sub- 
sistence. We considered, after careful thought, that no father would 
treat his son after this fashion,—that no man who loves his off- 
spring would, even if his son were thoroughly educated, moral, with 
every good quality, bid him good-by and send him into the world 
homeless. Oh, no! he provides him with a home, let him go where 
he may, softens the irregularities of his path, removes every impedi- 
ment to his success. These thoughts evolved the organization of 
St. James Home, where we now transfer our graduates as soon as 
strong enough for contact with the world and competent to earn a 
support. The superintendent of the home secures them situations 
and provides them with substantial board and clothes, teaches them 
at night, and takes charge of their wages. This home, organized 
July 16, 1878, has received from that period to Nov. 30, 1889, 
seven hundred and ninety-one boys. They pay a moderate rate 
for board and clothes; and whatever wages remain are deposited 
in the savings-bank to their credit, to be received when they are 
twenty-one years old. 

We regard the establishment of St. James Home as the crowning 
conclusion of our humane work, the convalescent hospital of our 
morally sick, the true finale of the long years of probation at St. 
Mary’s Industrial School. Here we exhibit to the authorities of the 
city and State the result of their benevolence ; here we pay them the 
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full amount of all their appropriations by giving them healthy, trained, 
vigorous young men, competent to earn an honest livelihood,— no 
burden, but a blessing. 

To sum up, St. Mary’s Industrial School is organized under the 
laws of Maryland as a guasi-public institution, with a city and State 
directory. The current expenses are paid by city and State. Its 
property owned by the trustees, and paid for by donations and the 
labor of the boys. The large majority of our inmates are Catholics, 
but at least one-third are of the various denominations; yet, under 
the Bill of Rights, all are permitted to worship God according to their 
conscience. We receive embryo criminals, strangle crime, and return 
to the community valuable citizens. In actual money value, we pay 
the city and State a hundred fold their appropriations. Their con- 
tributions are $35,000 per annum. Now, if a reformed boy earns 
only three hundred dollars per annum, his capitalized value is five 
thousand dollars. Now, last vear we restored 160 boys, and con 
sequently added to the productive labor value of the city and 
State $800,000, to say nothing of crime prevénted, ignorance dis- 
pelled, homes made happy. 


BALTIMORE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


BY R. J. KIRKWOOD, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I have been asked to talk for a few minutes about “ Clothing 
and Cleanliness in Reformatory Institutions,” subjects so important 
in their influence that it would seem that there could be no room for 
discussion; yet there appears to be a diversity of opinion as to quan- 
tity, quality, and style of the former, and as to the best methods of 
obtaining the latter,— yea, even as to what constitutes the latter; and 
then, if you will permit a liberal—a Biblical— application of the 
term, we have to consider moral clothing and moral cleanliness, not 
only of the pupils of reform schools, but of the officers and teachers 
as well. 

It appears to your speaker that there can be nothing too good for 
a soul, which the Master Reformer declared to be of more value than 
the whole world, that the clothing for and the surrounding of the 
soul and body for which he gave the infinite price of his own life 
should be such as to elevate and ennoble and refine it. 
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In our efforts at economy, are we not very liable to forget the 
estimate Christ placed upon the body as well as upon the soul? 

Do not children drink in forms and habits of thought and mode 
of expression and bearing of person from those with whom they come 
in contact at work and elsewhere as well as from the teacher in the 
school-room? And, in this way, are not all officers of a reform 
school potent teachers? If this be so, should not officers and teachers 
be men and women who have themselves been cleansed in the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, and who are clothed in his righteousness, and 
who are filled with his spirit? 

Is it not false economy, and an act of injustice to the pupils, and 
inconsistent with the claims and object of the work, to employ any 
others? But more directly to the matter of clothing the body. 
There are two general methods, and much can be said in favor of 
each ; and each involves two general systems,— the Family and the 
Military systems. 

Who ever saw a family uniformed? Now, if we are to have a 
family, let us have a family, with father and mother and children, 
each appropriately dressed with color and style befitting the indi- 
vidual, and cultivate the art of personal adornment and a manly and 
womanly individuality ; and the more effectively to do this, as well as 
to cultivate becoming modesty, let each child have its own room, fur- 
nished with neat and comfortable cot, clothes-cupboard, wash-stand 
and mirror, comb, brush, and nail-brush, and two or three places for 
hanging pictures. Permit them to talk freely at the table, father and 
mother being present to direct and control the same, and to instruct 
them in the amenities of refined life. 

Is not this system the proper one for younger and less vicious chil- 
dren? For those older and more vicious should we not have military 
schools, with rigid military discipline ? 

[t matters little, we think, whether the barracks be in one large 
building or in several smaller ones, so that you secure to each cadet 
his own room, in order to foster self-respect, individuality, and mod- 
esty, and to secure better sanitary conditions. A mingled atmosphere 
is uncleanly and unhealthy; and we claim that, however complete the 
system of ventilation, it is not possible to secure so pure an atmos- 
phere for each individual in the congregate as in the separate room 
system, and that the contrast in the moral atmosphere is still greater 
in favor of the room for each individual. 

I hear the word “economy.” I grant you that buildings thus con- 
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structed cost more; but, if that objection has not been already 
answered, we may allude to it again. As to the quality of material 
for clothing, both in the family school and the military school. Does 
not good clothing foster self-respect and cultivate neatness, and does 
not inferior clothing have the reverse effect? Will not a child, as 
well as those of older growth, take better care of good clothes than of 
inferior ones? 

Here economy comes in with other reasons for better clothing. It 
is also cheaper to make ome good suit instead of making /zwo, the 
material of which costs as much as the one. 

Is not abundant underclothing one of the essentials of cleanliness ? 
Are we not apt to use a false economy just here? Can cleanliness of 
body, becoming self-respect, and health, be secured without abundant 
underclothing, with frequent changes of the same, accompanied by the 
bath? If so, your speaker has much to learn in the matter, and will 
thank any one for light on the subject. We think all children should 
be taught practically the importance of the bath, and the change of 
all the clothing that comes in direct contact with the body. That this 
should be done at least once a week, and not less frequently than 
twice a week in warm weather. Will not every physician, and every 
moral physician, sustain this opinion? Is not cleanliness very closely 
related to morality? Does it not lead in that direction ? 

Is it not economy to surround the unfortunate, and especially un- 
fortunate children, whether in the reform school or in asylums for 
special classes, with all influences that will tend to elevate their 
thoughts and stimulate their desires for that which is pure and noble 
and refined? We hear some murmur something about lifting chil- 
dren above their sphere. Why, my dear friends, is it not the very 
object of all our efforts to lift unfortunate ones above their former 
level, to lift them as high as we can, even into pure, refined, intel- 
lectual manhood and womanhood, into Christ-likeness? And, in so 
far as we fall short of this, do we not fail in just that measure? 

Is there any danger of lifting a soul too high that may, and we 
hope and pray will, shine in eternal glory with the Father and elder 
Brother in that home which is beyond our conception in grandeur? 

We sometimes hear, and from sources that surprise us very much, 
that there is danger of raising the tastes and ambitions of the unfort- 
unate so high that they will resort to questionable and dishonest 
means to gratify those tastes, and, therefore, we should be careful to 
not foster taste and refinement. 
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In other words, they condemn that which is good instead of sup- 
plying another good ; namely, careful and thorough instruction in 
honest, skilful labor, which supplies the means for gratifying refined 
natures. 
Friends, do not condemn the good wheel of your side-wheel 
steamer for throwing her out of her true course: repair the defective 


wheel. Finally, as to the economy of all this. When we are educat- 


ing children, morally, intellectually, physically, and mechanically, so 
that they become law-abiding, intelligent, large-hearted citizens, who 
add to the wealth of the State by their intellect and trained muscles, 
are we not economists of the highest order? 


X. 


Imbeciles. 


THE MORAL IMBECILE. 
BY DR. I. N. KERLIN, ELWYN, PA. 


An experience of thirty years in the care and training of feeble- 
minded children has brought to my observation a group of cases 
quite distinct in their symptoms of derangement, and requiring forms 
of discipline quite unusual as compared with those applicable to the 
children ordinarily recognized as idiotic. Two of these, studied 
twenty-five years ago, have been followed by experiences with others, 
so that now in a population of 740 inmates we differentiate 16 as 
belonging to this special group and go others who merge into it. 

Besides these who have been under daily study and discipline, 
many more have been brought to our knowledge through correspond- 
ence,— a correspondence revealing the agony and unrest of as many 
homes, caused by the baneful and incomprehensible misconduct of 
certain children in whose interest the most pathetic appeals have 
been made. 

The symptoms marking the diseased lives of these scores of chil- 
dren have been confined either mainly or entirely to aberration of 
the “moral sense,” with either no deterioration of the intellect or, if 
slight, such as could be considered secondary only. These phe- 
nomenal disorders have dated from temper explosions, night terrors, 
and most remarkable obstacles observed in infancy and early child- 
hood, or may have originated in a marked and well-remembered 
febrile attack, associated with some infantile disease and accompanied 
perhaps with convulsions, or, more rarely, may have followed a 
markedly nervous and precocious youthhood too suddenly reaching 
a serious climax at puberty. The fundamental disorder is mani- 
fested in derangement of the moral perceptions or emotional nature 
rather than in the intellectual life, which not infrequently is preco- 
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cious. Unaccountable and unreasonable frenzies, long periods of 
sulks, and comfort in sulking; motiveless and persistent lying ; thiev- 
ing, generally without acquisitiveness; a blind and headlong impulse 
toward arson; delight in cruelty, first toward domestic pets, and 
later toward helpless or young companions; self-inflicted violence, 
even to pain and the drawing of blood; occasionally, delight in the 
sight of blood ; habitual wilfulness and defiance, even in the face of 
certain punishment ; a singular tolerance to surgical pain and hebe- 
tude or insensibility under disciplinary inflictions;—these are some 
of the forms in which the congenital deficiency of the moral sense 
evidences itself. It is hard to answer, “ What is there in all this to 
distinguish from simple wickedness or badness?” unless the answer 
is contained in the persistency of the trait and the utter destitution of 
any reason for it, as is indicated in the confessed helplessness of the 
child to do differently. As a further aid to the diagnosis, we may 
refer to the fact that in one class of these cases the conduct is the 
reverse of what might be expected from the environment in which 
the child has developed ; or, on the other hand, the ancestral and 
prenatal history of the child is such as to project a strong light for 
the interpretation of this condition as that of a neurotic inheritance. 

Of the several children observed at Elwyn, quite frequently they 
are of faulty stock, presenting the gravest statistics of inebriety, epi- 
lepsy, acknowledged insanity, and in some instances even crime. 

During the thirty years’ contemplation of the subject, a marked 
change in professional opinion has been noted, so that it is no 
longer hazardous to reputation to believe in the existence of a condi- 
tion termed “moral insanity” nor to refer to it as of commonly con- 
genital origin, and hence better denominated “ moral imbecility.” 

In Germany, both the legal and medical professions accept quite 
unanimously the doctrines of moral imbecility. The most enlight- 
ened minds of England have embraced them, and many in America 
are their advocates. 

A distinguished judge of Pennsylvania has so far amended his 
habit of thinking as to agree with an eminent English judge who, 
“after many years of constant administering of the criminal law, was 
compelled to admit, that in a large majority of cases brought up for 
sentence, he himself would have committed the same acts if he had 
descended from the same stock and been subject to the same sur- 
roundings in early life” ; and so far has this former gentleman pro- 
gressed in this, to him, new line of thought as to have added : — 
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The helpless classes — lunatics, imbeciles, and criminals — ll cal] 
for our sympathy as well as our care. They are all to a greater or 
less extent the victims of circumstances from which the more fortunate 
of humanity escape. There is no sharp dividing-line between these 
three. The ranks run into one another, and the individuals are 
readily interchangeable from one rank to the others. There is a 
moral defect in all of them, often also a physical defect. Call i: 
moral insanity, moral imbecility, or what we will, it runs throughout 
all the helpless classes, and is the main element in their helplessness. 
Being unable to govern themselves to the extent required by the 
public good, it is our duty to govern them, and that without unneces- 
sary harshness or cruelty. 


Confirming testimony of these views was most abundantly given at 
the recent Second International Congress of Criminal Anthropology 
in Paris, at which were assembled distinguished representatives of 
science, law, medicine, and the administrated world, from France, 
Italy, Russia, Holland, Belgium, the United States of America, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Roumania, Servia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay, and 
Hawaii. Sentences were there uttered so replete with originality, 
and so applicable to the subject we treat, that to quote them, even in 
the most abridged terseness, will give this paper its best value. 
Brouardel said: “It has been to the honor of the Italian school, in 
the land where Roman law, the foundation of all law, was born, that 
it has again put into the crucible the problem of criminality, and that 
it has proceeded to the analysis of that problem by the only truly 
scientific method, by studying the psychology of criminals, and their 
pathological abnormalities. It will be its distinction to have declared 
against illusory enthusiasm, aud to have founded a science which 
will contribute to the more efficacious protection of society.” 

Lombroso, another leader of the Italian school, “summarized what 
he believed to be the most important abnormal physical character- 
istics found among criminals,—the presence of cranial and facial 
asymmetry, precocious synosteosis, unusual frequency of left-handed- 
ness, large orbits, prominence of the zygoma, large median occipital 
fossa. These characters, he considered, were ali due to pathological 
causes.” 

Lacassagne pointed out “the too often forgotten factors of misery 
in the production of crime,” but added “that he meant not social 
misery alone, but physiological misery, of which the origin was intra- 
uterine.” 

Benedickt, the Russian, with the forcible language born of elabo- 
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rate examinations of the brains of criminals, “ declared the criminal 
to be a diseased person or a lunatic, in whom we must consider the 
molecular troubles of the cerebral substance as well as the external 
signs.” 

Garofolo, an eminent Neapolitan lawyer, said, “ Criminal law must 
be treated as a detached and isolated science: it must be subordinate 
to psychology and anthropology, or it will be powerless to interpret 
and determine, in any enlightened legislation, the true classification 
of criminals.” 

M. Ferri summed up an able paper on the “ Determining Con- 
dition of Crime” with the conclusion “that we must on the one 
hand ameliorate social conditions for the natural prevention of crime, 
and on the other hand exercise measures of temporary and perpetual 
elimination of individuals, according as the biological conditions in 
each case seem more or less curable.” 

M. Alimena attached great importance to education, especially its 
hereditary influence: “The criminal ought not to be able to say to 
his judge, ‘Why have you not made me better?’” He agreed with 
the words of Lacassagne at the first Congress, “ Societies have the 
criminals they deserve.” M. Taverni had made a number of inves- 
tigations on children in reformatories,—a study which he called 
pedagogic biology,—and had traced backwards the childhood of 
criminals, and forward the career of unpromising children. The 
chief indications he had found in the childhood of criminals were 
inaptitude to education, resistance of family order, and revolt against 
social conventionalities. Among adult criminals are found in their 
childhood the same characteristics of inaptitude and resistance. M. 
Magnin, with a corresponding large experience, said, “ The child is 
already often a complete criminal, as the result of physical and moral 
degeneration due to nervous, insane, or alcoholic heredity.” 

But nearer home we find apt delineations of “ moral imbecility.” 
Lyman P, Alden, of the Rose Orphan Home, Terre Haute, Ind., in 
his second report, and as his summary of experience covering many 
years, speaks of a group which he has encountered in his reformatory 
work, as follows : — 


But there is a third class, for whom little can ever be done. Con- 
genital and hereditary evil propensities are so powerful that all human 
agencies are too weak to cope with and arrest them. With now and 
then an exception, they are the children of degenerate parents, the 
consequences of whose sins they are now bearing. Not every child 
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of evil parents will be bad, by any means, any more than every child 
of good parents will become good. But the strong tendency is al! 
that way, as every intelligent, observing superintendent of children’s 
institutions must have observed. These are the children that, in 
spite of all our efforts to rescue them, will finally go to swell the 
class of prostitutes, paupers, and habitual criminals. Love, kindness, 
rewards, encouragements, warnings, entreaties, and punishments are 
equally ineffective, except as temporary restraints. The vileness and 
evil that are packed in some of them would be incredible to those who 
have never become acquainted with this class. What shall be done 
with them it is hard to say. Sent back to their homes and old asso- 
ciates, their downward course is rapid. To place them with nice 
families is an imposition on the families, unless they are informed of 
the facts; and then few would take them. Whenever institutions 
have sent such children out to homes, they are soon returned, worse 
than ever. To keep them in the institution endangers the morals of 
the other children as well as its peace, harmony, and good order. 
But, fortunately, of this hopeless class there is not a large number, 
less than five per cent.; and, if at last they fail to become good 
citizens, it cannot be charged against society that they never had any 
chance. 


And again, before this body at its meeting in St. Louis, in 1884, Dr. 
J. D. Scouller described with prolific illustrations this third class of 
the reformatory population, “as the boys who will make our crimi- 
nals, who will be our law-breakers ; the boys who love the world, 
the flesh, and the devil”; those of whom Solomon says, “ You may 
bray them in a mortar among wheat with a pestle,” but you will 
only damage the wheat. Their souls are as impressionable to grati- 
tude as the granite slab to the rays of the sun. They are always 
innocent of the crimes charged against them. He correctly says: 
“They are not all from the criminal ranks. We find on examination 
that there may be perhaps twenty per cent. from respectable and 
well-regulated homes, thirty per cent. from the careless, undisciplined, 
but not necessarily criminal families, and fifty per cent. from the 
criminal classes of society.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we could come to the conclusion that we 
have a class of little children whose heredity and aberrations are 
such as to make them the predestined inmates of our insane hospi- 
tals and jails, what an advance we would make in the diminution 
of crime and lunacy by a methodized registration and training of 
such children, or, these failing, by their early and entire withdrawal 
from the community ! 

Instead of so much interest being centred about the seventy-five 
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per cent. who are discharged annually from your refuges, alleged to be 
reformed and fit for society, a no less interest would be displayed 
in the black residuum of twenty-five per cent. who are also dis- 
charged, to be as yet unaccounted for in the statistics of reformatory 
work, but, pariah-like, to add a contribution of evil to society which 
will shadow, if not eclipse, the accredited value of our whole reforma- 
tory work. 

Cannot an almost unerring decision be made by the trained and 
humane experts of our asylums, jails, and reformatories, by which the 
indeterminate sequestration, under the best conditions for their 
moral and physical welfare, shall be the practice of those who are 
congenitally unfit to mingle their lives and blood with the general 
community ? 


The various Ladies’ Aid Societies of the country, the associations 
for the protection of children from cruelty, and many other organ- 


ized charities, are all working in the right direction, in gathering out 
from unfit and barbarous homes the ill-bred and misbred nervous 
children of coarse and brutal stock; for it is now quite recognizable 
that a drunken or criminal parentage is not fit to rear its ill-gotten 
progeny. But it is less recognizable that a fussy parentage is ill 
qualified, too, for the training of its nervous, over-sensitive, and 
spoiled progeny. The societies referred to are doing their. utmost 
primarily to domicile unfortunate children in private and considerate 
homes, and, unsuccessful in this, to endow our foster homes, refuges, 
and institutions for the defective with a liberal clientage. It is only 
a step farther to analyze this heterogeneous mass into “curable” and 
“incurables,” and to restrain the undue haste in thrusting the incu- 
rable out upon a world for which they are utterly unfit, where they 
poison and contaminate as many more, and, after taxing society with 
their prolific and indiscreet reproduction, are drifted at last into 
poorhouses, jails, and hospitals of the commonwealth. 

The practical thought I have to offer from this is: let us recog- 
nize “congenital moral imbecility” as a terrible fact. 

Let us accept this moral imbecility as the incurable infirmity of an 
irresponsible victim, to whom, as the piteous cross-bearer of the sins 
of society, we owe kindly nursing and protection against himself by 
a grateful and total withdrawal from the community, which, in its 
turn, has a right to demand that he shall not scathe our common 
stock with permanent taint in blood and moral. 

Let us widen our thought so as to include under the great generic 
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class of imbecility not only the accepted physical and intellectual 
forms, which are now so obvious, but also this sadder and more 
dangerous group, which, neglected and misunderstood because of our 
ignorance or hardness, is sapping our mental and moral vitality. 

And, as a further practical suggestion, I wish to add that any 
general State institution for the care of the feeble-minded should 
embrace a department for the care of the moral imbeciles. They can 
be indentured to work. They can, so far as their stolid natures will 
permit, be best drawn into sympathetic relations by contact with 
helpless idiocy, and be made to contribute toward its nourishment. 
They need not necessarily be taught to read and write ; for the 
school, as ordinarily kept, contributes to their deterioration. Intel- 
lectual entertainment for these people is best provided in the exer- 
cises of the shop, the field, and garden. They take aptly to theat- 
ricals, base-ball, cornet, orchestral and vocal music; and _ these, 
with kindred amusements, should be the indulgences granted for 
good behavior and for the uplifting and general “good of all.” | 
trust there are some—yes, many—in this Conference who may 
see in these suggestions a line which followed will lead to the relief 
of many of our institutions, to a better understanding of this worst 
form of moral perversion, and to a partial arrest of the apparently 
increasing degradation of our race. 


XI. 


Fusanity. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR THE INSANE. 


A REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON COMMITMENT AND 
DETENTION OF THE INSANE, 


During the past year the committee has continued its efforts to 
organize sub-committees in the States and Territories, as authorized 
by the Conference at the meeting held in Buffalo, N.Y., in 1888. In 
the selection of members of these sub-committees, great care has 
been exercised to apply only to gentlemen in the respective States 
who are in positions to exert a suitable influence, and who have mani- 
fested a special interest in the subjects referred to your committee. 


The list of committees is now very complete, and is herewith sub- 
mitted, :— 


ALABAMA.— P. Bryce, M.D., Tuskaloosa; Hon. H. M. Somerville, 
J. B. Gaston, M.D., Montgomery; James F. Searly, M.D., Tuska- 
loosa. 

ARKANSAS.— Dr. Worcester, Little Rock. 

CONNECTICUT.— The State Board of Charities, Hartford. 

FLoripA.— Dr. Mary J. Safford, Tarpon Springs. 

ILLINOIs.— H. Wardner, M.D., Anna; R. H. Dewey, M.D., Kan- 
kakee; E. A. Kilbourne, M.D., Elgin; H. F. Carriel, M.D., Jack- 
sonville. 

InDIANA.— W. B, Fletcher, M.D., Indianapolis; J. G. Rogers, M.D., 
Logansport ; and the members of the State Board of Charities, In- 
dianapolis. 

Ilowa.— Albert Reynolds, M.D., Clinton; J. McCowen, M.D., 
C. S. Watkins, Davenport; Rev. S. S. Hunting, Des Moines. 

Kansas.— The State Board of Trustees. 

Matne.— Frederick H. Gerrish, M.D., Portland. 

MARYLAND.— Richard Gundry, M.D., Catonsville; Henry M. 
Hurd, M.D., Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTs.— F. B. Sanborn, Concord; Pliny Earle, M.D., 
Northampton ; I. T. Talbot, M.D., Boston; Joseph A. Alien, Med 
field ; Charles G. Fall, Malden; Hon. Alvan Barrus, Goshen. 
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Micuican.— Dr. C. B. Burr, Pontiac ; Hon. Levi L. Barbour, J. W. 
Waterman, J. E. Emerson, M.D., Detroit; Hon. C. B. Grant, Mar- 
quette ; Hon. John B. Shipman, Coldwater. 

MinNneEsota.— The State Board of Charities, St. Paul. 

New HampsHiRE.— Hon. J. W. Patterson, Hanover; Hon. W. S. 
Ladd, Lancaster; Hon. W. L. Foster, Irving A. Watson, M.D., Con- 
cord ; Hon. David Cross, Manchester. 

New Jersey.—Charlton T. Lewis, Esq., Morristown; Ezra M. 
Hunt, M.D., Trenton. 

New York.— Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, New York City ; Hon. W. P. 
Letchworth, Portageville ; Judson B. Andrews, M.D., Buffalo; Oscar 
Craig, Esq., Rochester; C. H. Porter, M.D., Albany. 

NortH Daxkota.—O. W. Archibald, M.D., Jamestown. 

Ou1o.— The State Board of Charities. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Thomas G. Morton, M.D., Philadelphia. 

RuHopE IsLtanp.— Hon. Thomas Coggeshall, Newport; Amos C. 
Barstow, Jr., Providence; James H. Eastman, Howard; G. W. Wight- 
man, W. A. Gorton, M.D., C. Morris Smith, Providence. 

Texas.— Hon. R. S. Gould, Hon. J. W. Moore, Prof. R. T. Hill, 
Austin; D. R. Wallace, M.D., Terrell. 

VERMONT.— Joseph Draper, M.D., Brattleboro. 

Vireointa.— Rev. W. R. L. Smith, D.D., Lynchburg. 

Wisconsin.— The State Board of Charities and Reform. 


The formation of these sub-committees has required a large amount 


of correspondence, which has been chiefly carried on for the com- 
mittee by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who is now absent in Europe. It 
is his opinion, in which the undersigned members of the committee 
concur, that by the organization of these sub-committees your com- 
mittee has laid the foundations for future successful efforts in the 
direction of securing possible and needful uniformity in the laws 
relating to the commitment and detention of the insane. We, there- 
fore, respectfully suggest that the committees’ report be accepted as 
of progress in its work, and that it be continued. 

The committee can report little legislation relating to the commit- 
ment and detention of the insane during the past year, though the 
subject has been actively agitated in many States. Important modifi- 
cations of existing laws, we believe, are in the near future; and the 
committee have the assurance of many members of our sub-com- 
mittees that they will take an active interest in promoting uniformity 
of laws, so far as uniformity may be practicable. 

Questions somewhat allied to those immediately under consider- 
ation of the committee have been brought to our attention, where 
uniformity of lunacy legislation is most desirable. Perhaps the most 
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important of these is the legal status of the insane who escape from 
custody in one State and are found in another. Of equal importance 
is recent legislation in at least one State (Wisconsin), which positively 
forbids the transportation of the insane from one State into another. 
The committee is of the opinion that these subjects might well be 
included among those for which it was especially organized. 


STEPHEN SMITH, Chairman. 


ON THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE 
INSANE. 


BY RICHARD GUNDRY, M.D. 


It is admitted by all that the “ State ” or “ Commonwealth ” should 
care for the insane within its borders. Their care constitutes “a rent- 
charge upon the whole community,” as Daniel Defoe said two hun- 
dred years ago, or, as Horace Mann formulated the same idea, “ The 
insane are the wards of the State.” That the State may delegate 
some part of this care to its agents, to individuals, counties, cities, 
towns, whatever the subdivisions may be, may be taken for granted, 
though to what extent is a question of grave import and admitting 
of much dispute. There are some States in which the support, care, 
and supervision of the insane are wholly assumed by the State and 
performed by its own agents. There are others in which cities, coun- 
ties, towns, jointly with, but more largely than the State, support the 
insane; and the supervision is in the same proportion, when it 
exists at all. Now, it will readily be seen that the support and provi- 
sion for the insane may or may not be made by these counties, cities, 
and towns, as custom and expediency may dictate. Some would 
prefer one system, others the other. But I think that all will unite 
in the opinion that the “ State’ cannot, and should not if it could, 
divest itself of the duty of “supervision.” It formulates the laws for 
the care and protection of the insane, and should always provide the 
agency by which intelligent supervision will see that they are com- 
plied with by individuals, corporations, counties, and cities. This 
supervisory power may be exercised by Boards of State Charities, 
Commissions of Lunacy, Commissioners of Lunacy, Inspectors, or 
similar organizations under other names. Practically there exist the 
following classes of States :— 
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1. States which profess to provide for insane inhabitants from 
State resources altogether, and for State supervision by Boards of 
Trustees of the institutions for the insane, and in some of these 
States by Boards of State Charities, Lunacy Commissions, or other 
State agencies. This class comprises Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Minnesota, and California. In these States the practice 
is not always equal to the profession; and many of their insane are 
left to the care of the counties, cities, etc., awaiting the development 
of the State provision. 

2. Those which provide by State appropriations for the support of 
the indigent class only in the State institution, the well-to-do class 
paying their own expenses. Among these are Alabama, Virginia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Kentucky. 

3. States in which the State assists to provide for the insane by 
providing buildings and the State supervision for their care, but shares 
with the counties, cities, etc., in their support. Thus in Pennsylvania 
the cost of keeping a patient at a State asylum is reckoned at $3.50 
per week and a sum not exceeding 50 cents per week for clothing. 
Of this counties pay $1.75 per week, and the State the balance. 

In Michigan the rate of board is fixed at $3.50 per week for all 
indigent patients, paid by towns and cities, with no charge for cloth- 
ing. After two years’ residence in the hospital, the board of each 
patient is paid by the State. Other provisions, similar in character, 
differing in amount only, obtain in Massachusetts, Maryland, Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Wisconsin. 

The essential point is, the counties or cities pay in part, the State 
making up the deficiency. 

4. In some instances, notably in Wisconsin, there is added to the 
State system a county plan for the care of the chronic insane, to 
which the State contributes the same amount per patient to the 
county supporting him as if he were in a State asylum; the county 
providing buildings and all things required and approved by the 
Board of State Charities, which body as the agent of the State exer- 
cises the right of thorough supervision, with the power of withdrawing 
the State aid when accommodations and treatment fail to meet their 
standard of excellence. 

Insane people must be cared for in their own homes or families or 
in homes provided for them. If in their own families, the State does 
not step in, unless such restriction is exercised as to debar the pa- 
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tient from rights inherent to all men,—the right of locomotion, of 
choosing and changing his residence, and then only to see whether 
such restriction is necessary for the patient’s good and protection of 
the community, whether it is sufficient, whether it is excessive. The 
family hearth is not needlessly to be invaded, for it is very sacred ; 
but there do arise circumstances in which interference by the State 
is imperative, both for the good of the patient and the highest interest 
of the community. And I apprehend that some of the most difficult 
and delicate questions that Boards of State Charities or Commis- 
sions of Lunacy have to decide are met with just here. On the one 
hand, all acquainted with the subject will recall cases where all hope 
has been permitted to vanish by the delay in seeking proper care for 
the insane child or parent from the ignorance or the scruples of the 
family, and sometimes from the misplaced belief that they could 
hide their skeleton from a knowledge of the world. From these 
motives, all outside help has been zealously declined and restrictions 
relied upon, sometimes of the mildest type, not unfrequently gradually 
developing into the most cruel. But, on the other hand, it must be 
also admitted that a considerable number of acute cases run a very 
short course, and recover their normal condition of mind under treat- 
ment at their homes. I have seen several such cases in consultation 
with the family physician, who successfully guided the treatment to 
a successful issue ; and I know of many more. Terrible tragedies 
have resulted from reliance upon therapeutic treatment at home with- 
out adequate watchfulness over the patient, it is true; but it is no 
less true that some cases have been unnecessarily protracted, if not 
seriously compromised, as to the completeness of recovery, by pre- 
mature and unnecessary removal to a hospital. Blind partisanship 
is out of place in such a question, yet it has had too much influence 
in the discussion of this subject. The decision must rest entirely 
upon the symptoms and environment of the individual, and nothing 
else. With the patient healed at home, however actually insane, his 
legal status has not been affected when he recovers; and that is a 
great advantage, not lightly to be disregarded. One difficulty is met 
with, however, in the repugnance of many physicians in ordinary 
practice to assume the treatment of these cases. Of course, the 
practicability of treatment at home of cases will be regulated by the 
purse or circumstances of the family, as well as by their general 
knowledge or ignorance of the earlier stages of insanity, which they 
confound, if they observe at all, with other totally different condi- 
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tions. To the poor man who may be conscious of the change which 
impends, and whose shadow he feels, but cannot explain, there is not 
much hope of early treatment at home,— treatment which in many 
cases would arrest the progress of his diseased condition, or secure 
to him vigilant attention and prompt removal when absolutely neces- 
sary, instead of awaiting its cumulation and explosion in some ex- 
travagant act before seeking relief. I rejoiced, therefore, to see an 
effort made in this direction by the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, at the suggestion of the distinguished physician in chief 
of that hospital, Dr. John B. Chapin, whose labors so well known 
and appreciated on behalf of the large neglected class of chronic in- 
sane he now has supplemented by sagacious efforts for the equally 
sad and equally neglected class of the acute insane in their incipi- 
ent stages. I quote from Dr. Chapin’s report :— 


It becomes an important question how those persons who have 
experienced some of the premonitory indications of insanity, and who 
have not the means to enable them to secure proper treatment, may 
receive the advice they ought to have at this critical period. Physi- 
cians hesitate to make a certificate of insanity, unless symptoms are 
very prominent, and under the lunacy law cannot be admitted and 
detained at a stage when the greatest prospect of restoration may 
exist. Itis to their interest, that of their families, and that of the 


community which may be called upon to support them for months 
or years, that they recover as quickly as practicable. To afford 
those suffering from premonitory symptoms of insanity or insanity in 
its incipient stages prompt medical advice, the managers have added 
to their Out-patient Department a service for the gratuitous treat- 
ment of all proper cases of this class, which was opened Nov. 1, 
1885. 


Dr. Chapin adds: — 


Of the importance of the service, and that it may be the means 
of doing a good work, no doubt exists; but whether the class it 
is designed to benefit will avail themselves of it is not yet demon- 
strated, and in this sense only can it be regarded as an experiment. 
Steps to establish a similar department for outdoor patients with 
incipient insanity in connection with the West Riding Asylum at 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, England, have been taken. These tentative 
efforts to secure early advice to those who, conscious of the impend- 
ing danger, desire to avert it, will no doubt produce others in like 
direction ; and in time, modified by experience in forms best adapted 
for the purpose, they will take their place among the permanent 
agencies for the treatment of the insane. Who does not wish every 
such effort God-speed ? 
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All cases, however, especially among the poor, are not apparent to 
ir friends or recognized by themselves in the stage of incubation, 

r that stage may be very short. Some explosion of the disorder, 


nifested in violent or extravagant actions and speech or by wan- 


> 

ring from home, may apparently necessitate their restriction ; and, 
this is impracticable by their friends, or they have wandered be- 
vond their reach, whatever the reason, the aid of the law is invoked 
to determine their status and care for them accordingly. It is diffi- 
iit to distinguish among these persons those whose disorder will 
n a rapid course and those whose disorder is of a more perma- 
nent character. It is very desirable that suitable accommodations be 
provided for those about whom a doubt may exist in this regard, where 
they could be detained and treated carefully for a short time, enough 
for those whose abnormal condition may be temporary to regain 
heir normal state, and to demonstrate in the others their need 
more permanent provision. Delirium from temporary causes, and 


hose cases (more numerous than often supposed) where inhibitory 


ower is rapidly regained with slight external aid, would escape the op- 


probrium that an adjudication of insanity conveys,—a fact, however 
much we may condemn it,— and be promptly restored to their friends, 
lo recall the wandering faculties into the line of co-operative and 
effective action requires frequently the most vigorous measures; but 
sometimes slighter means serve as a signal to fall into line, to whicha 
prompt response is made. ‘The difference between the two classes is 
not always easy to discover. Moreover, such temporary accommo- 
dations are demanded upon another ground. In several States where 
the insanity of the individual is determined by judicial procedure, by 
trial before a judge or jury, delays occur from the crowded business 
of the court, want of knowledge to identify the patient, or other 
reasons not necessary to state, when the patient has to be cared for, 
and the only place usually turns out to be the county or city jail, 
where, until the courts of his county can care for him, he is immured, 
to consort with and be the sport of the most depraved of the commu- 
nity, his only crimes being a sick man and “a pauper whom nobody 
owns.” The extent of this evil I do not know, but it must be great; 
and it prevails more or less in every great city in our land, and 
probably in some countries. If to provide proper accommoda- 
tions for their treatment be too great a boon to be expected, at 
least the community ought to furnish a place of detention, distinct 
and separate from the county jail, generally “the sum of all vil- 
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lanies.” In this connection let me glance at another wrong often 
suffered by the helpless insane at the hand of public officers. [np 
many States the law is silent upon the subject; and they are often, for 
convenience’ sake, taken to the asylum at the same time with cop- 
victs to the penitentiary, where the two institutions are in the same 
neighborhood. In some States the law forbids this practice, and jn 
all States it should do so. Criminals and insane persons should be 
kept as separate as possible. Misfortune is not legally a crime as yet 
though we are tending in that direction faster than is agreeable. 
Sheriffs err in this respect more from thoughtlessness than from 
improper motives, in a majority of cases; though probably the differ. 
ence in the matter of fees may assist their obliquity of vision. [n- 
sane females are in like manner conveyed by officers of the law 
either with or without such associates, but too often without any 
female companion, and that, too, for long distances by railroad | 
steamboat. I need only mention this: The wrong is obvious, and 
should be corrected by law, wherever statutory provision does 1 
already exist. 

The delay in procuring the admission of acute cases for treatment 
on account of the hesitation of physicians in signing a certificate . 
insanity has in some cases, and will hereafter, prove a serious draw- 
back to their prospects of improvement. By the wealthy this may be 
overcome by arrangements for proper care during the doubtful period 
of observation and hesitation of the physician, but to the less fortu- 
nate with moderate means the matter involves more than money. It 
has been proposed to have homes or nurseries for those whose 
attacks lie on the borders of insanity. The difficulty is not in the 
treatment of selected cases in such homes, provided they feel dis- 
posed to stay or that an authority exists for their detention; but how 
provide for that without encountering the same difficulties after a time 
that have been cited about the admission to hospitals? For conva- 
lescents such homes would be admirable, and no such difficulty arises 
concerning their detention for suitable periods. To a certain extent 
managers of hospitals have attempted to meet the want of accommo- 
dation for such cases ; and several, as at the New Hampshire Asy- 
lum the Butler Hospital, separated from the rest of the establishment, 
furnish suitable apartments, or suites of apartments, with such 
private attendance as the means of the occupant afford to pay for, 
with all the privacy and independence of private residence. At the 
same time, those not able to provide so liberal an outfit or not 
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lesiring it can have single rooms with the general attendance, and 
cure all the benefits of the retired and quiet situation without 
rdensome expense. But they do not meet the whole difficulty, 


admission to them being the same as to the hospital generally 


: difficulty is in providing for the restriction of the liberties of a 
person, no matter whether the restriction is hardly to be discerned by 
anybody else, #f the patient cannot remove it at pleasure. In recog- 
nition of the difficulty in bringing under treatment at an early date 
the insane poor, the question of treating acute cases of insanity in 
wards of a general hospital has engaged and deserves attention. 
[he progressive colony of Victoria has established lunacy wards in 
the public hospitals of Melbourne and the colony generally, for the 
treatment of insanity in its early stages. The colonies of New South 
Wales and Queensland have for the same purpose provided reception 
houses. ‘The result of these enlightened Australian experiments will 
be watched with great interest, and will doubtless aid the solution of 
an interesting though complicated problem. So much valuable time 
is so often lost in bringing an acute case under appropriate treatment 
in the hospital for the insane, partly from a natural desire to avoid 

e stigma which is, wrongly perhaps, but nevertheless, attached to 
the adjudication of being insane, and partly from the delay, from the 
time required to meet the requirements of the law, with oftentimes 
in some places the odious publicity attached to the proceedings, that 
wards for the insane in general hospitals for the reception and treat- 
ment of recently occurring cases, or reception houses for their care 
and treatment, to which, without any great formality, cases may be 
taken, as other cases of various diseases are taken, will undoubtedly 
prove a boon. But I apprehend that not a// acute cases could be so 
healed with benefit. ‘Time and experience, however, will establish the 
limits within which this proposed plan can be worked. These limits 
may be found much wider than we now have reason to expect; nor 
does it follow that, if the wards of general hospitals as now constituted 
do not prove exactly the place for the treatment of acute insanity, 
modifications of them may not be suggested by experience and 
observation by which they may be so adapted. 

In this direction may be regarded the movements in London to 
establish a new hospital for the insane for one hundred beds, the 
staff to consist of a resident medical officer of asylum experience, 
and assistant, four visiting physicians, a consulting surgeon, an 
ophthalmologist, an aurist, a laryngologist, a gynecologist, and a 
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pathologist. Whether acute cases are only to be received and what 
the limit allowed for their residence is not exactly stated. While | 
cannot indulge in the sanguine anticipations of the advocates of 
this hospital, yet I believe it is a step in the right direction, which, 
after more or less modifications to suit the emergencies which may 
arise, will ultimately prove a great blessing to those suffering from 
recent attacks of insanity, especially among the poor. 

But I fear that, in spite of all these, there will always be a large 
proportion of the recent insane who will require care in hospitals for 
the insane organized essentially as now. I have long thought that 
there should be in every institution some special departments for the 
recent cases, and such others as are assimilated to them by their 
symptoms, who require more medical treatment, more close nursing, 
and arrangements more nearly allied to those usual for ordinary sick- 
ness. In this direction should our energies be turned, and for them 
no expense should be spared necessary to effect the purpose. So | 
addressed you ten years ago. I now add that the departments should 
be in a separate building, detached from the hospital, and in itself 
a complete hospital. I understand that such a department has been 
projected to the asylums of Michigan by Dr. Palmer, but whether 
carried out I do not know. 

Pass from this subject to the accommodation necessary for that 
large number about whom no doubt exists, and who have legal right 
to be admitted to such places as exist. At first, the violence of 
paroxysms in the victims of mania concentrated the attention o! 
those who considered this subject; and it was thought essential that 
the building should be erected strong enough to resist the most 
strenuous efforts of the most pronounced cases, and no attempts to 
hide these precautions were made. By and by it was found that all 
were not so violent actually, though each might possibly be. Then 
the attempt began not to correct the principle which prevailed, but 
only to conceal or modify the evidences of strength. The chain was 
gilded. 1 only ten men in a hundred really needed such provisions, 
the ninety must also have them; but they might be made less obvious 
to the eye by various artifices to conceal them. Yet they rarely 
succeeded in deceiving any by this imitation of the policy of the 
ostrich. Architects and physicians made elaborate contrivances and 
calculations, like the tailor of Laputa, who, as the veracious Gulliver 
records, did his office after a different manner from those of his trade 
in Europe: “ He first took my altitude by a quadrant, and then with 
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rule and compasses described the dimensions and outlines of my 


whole body, all which he entered upon paper; and in six days 
brought my clothes, very ill-made and quite out of shape, by happen- 
x to mistake a figure in the calculation. But my comfort was that 
[ observed such accidents very frequent and little regarded.” We 
ike very scientifically the altitude and dimensions of the general 
1ass of insanity to be provided for, but make the very slight error in 
calculation of leaving out the wants of the individual man. Now we 
have detected the error, and revised our calculations; but I am not 
so sure whether we will not discover another misfit. I am inclined to 


think most comfortable institutions have been those which were not 
planned as a whole, but are the outgrowth of necessity from careful 
observation of individual wants. In our system of detached build- 
ings, planned for the whole mass, may not an error creep in, which 
may vitiate the calculation? We are too apt to think of the provision 
for the insane as Charlemagne propagated Christianity. ‘He con- 
verted them by regiments, and baptized them by platoons.” History 
is silent as to the permanence of the change of character thus 
effected. Arrangements theoretically perfect don’t always work well. 

From one of the reports of Western Kentucky Asylum I copy the 
following remark of Dr. Rodman, in which he very naively describes 
the genesis and evolution of detached buildings at that institution : — 


In my last report I wrote: ‘‘We have had for some years detached 
quarters for quiet male patients, accommodations in many respects, in 
my judgment, better for such persons than can be had in any very 
large building. I have been anxious to make similar arrangements 
for a few females, as a test of the expediency of establishing a more 
domestic mode of life for such as can be trusted, to give them a 
greater liberty than is usually found in asylums for the insane, and to 
remove them as far as possible from the disagreeable associations 
unavoidably incident to a residence with any considerable number of 
insane people. To secure the ends suggested, I have built a sub- 
stantial and well-furnished cottage, some distance from the main 
building, yet near enough for constant medical oversight, with all the 
appliances of a homelike dwelling, including open fireplaces, dining- 
room, kitchen, bath-room, and water-closet. It will be handsomely 
‘furnished, then put in charge of a responsible matron and needed 
attendants. I believe that in this cottage, and another now in use, it 
will be demonstrated that a system of detached buildings is in most 
respects preferable for a large class of inmates of the present manner 
of asylum construction.” My expectations have been realized fully. 
The cottage has proved so satisfactory that the erection of others will 
be undertaken, to be completed as the means can be spared from our 
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ordinary income. I believe this is a good, if not the best, way of 
meeting to some extent the unavoidable increase of those who be- 
come a charge upon the public. 


In several of those institutions which receive patients from the 
comfortable classes they have established summer resorts, to which a 
few can go to the country or seaside for longer or shorter periods. 
These colonies have a slight connection with the mother institution 
in regard to management and general oversight, but are distinct and 
distant. Bloomingdale Asylum uses a farm-house for this, Friends’ 
Asylum at Frankford a cottage at Atlantic City, and allows a show of 
independence by giving a new name, Gurney Cottage. McLean 
Asylum has a cottage at Lynn, and Vermont Asylum has one on the 
mountain. All these, as far as they go, are material advances; but 
only one class can reap the benefit. 

The cottages, annexes, or detached buildings, in connection with 
established institutions, have been very generally introduced rather 
than adding another wing, as formerly. 

The tide has set in strongly in that direction. One result of this 
tendency cannot be too highly commended,—the separation of those 
classes which injurious!y affect the other and making special provision 
for their wants. At Willard Asylum they erect a building of one 
story, and especially adapted for the filthy class of patients, with 
a large day-room, dormitory, and a few single rooms. Thus, with suit- 
able appliances and a special and large service, their condition can 
be ameliorated by constant vigilant oversight. The same is true at 
Nanstown, and possibly at other institutions. Departments for the 
epileptics and for the insane criminals are easily provided under this 
detached system. My own opinion is, however, that each of these 
classes should be treated in separate institutions. 

The insane criminals, together with those having committed homi- 
cides while insane, are cared for in the States of New York and 
Michigan in buildings erected for the special purpose, unconnected 
with penitentiary or asylum. In other States they are cared for in 
special departments of the penitentiary or transferred to the wards of 
the State asylum. ‘There are very great objections to either course. 
Clearly, an insane person, whatever his antecedents, is no object for 
punishment, and should not be kept in a place dedicated to that pur- 
pose. On the other hand, theré are many objections to the mingling 
of this class with the insane whose previous lives are untainted with 
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crime. Nor are the objections solely of a sentimental nature, for 
some are of a very practical character. In every State, therefore, 
where there are sufficient members of this class, separate and com- 
table establishments should be erected for them. 
Of the epileptic insane I desire to say a few words. They are 
sturbing elements in every asylum. However mild their forms of 
sanity generally, however amiable their character, they are liable 
explosive paroxysms of fury; and their epileptic attacks are shock- 
x to witness. It can be no question that their frequent fits exer- 
a very unfavorable influence upon other patients of an impres- 
ible nature. For this reason, doubtless, many who should be 
ler hospital care are refused admittance, and drift into various 
oks and corners, where God alone knows how they subsist. Many 
their way to the poorhouse. Among these men are sometimes 
nd excellent, reliable workers during the intervals, long or short, 
between their paroxysms. In many of them, their insanity is only 
nifested for short periods before, during, or after the epileptic 
tack. It is calculated that about one-third only of epileptics are 
nsane. Of these, many are so from early childhood, and are de- 
rived by this misfortune of the opportunities of education and 
aining, except the few who are fortunate enough to have obtained 
1dmission into a school for the feeble-minded. Without this train- 
ing, and sometimes in spite of it, the mind is gradually destroyed, 
a dense imbecility, if not idiocy, coexists with great physical 
The young disease, which must subdue at length, grows 
with our growth and strengthens with our strength, and evokes terror 
and disgust in most beholders. There is a class of epileptics who 
are not insane, or are only momentarily so; and some of these from 
favorable circumstances succeed in life, in spite of the drawback of 
their disease. A majority, however, it is feared, while capable of 
honest labor and perchance secking it, are often, simply from the 
disagreeable effects of these fits upon others and the fear they 
engender, unable to retain positions they acquire, and, driven from 
pillar to post, at last sink into a state of indifference and pauperism. 
Thus, in the school, in the workshop, in the various avocations of 
in the hospital, in the asylum for the insane, the epileptic is 


liscriminated against. The poorhouse alone is open to him. True, 


re are many in American insane asylums,— many, not because 
hey are insane and unmanageable (for some of them are without 


Y 


any symptoms of mental trouble), but because there is no other 
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place except the poorhouse for them to find refuge. Yet, whether 
occasionally insane or wholly insane, many of these have an ordinary 
intelligence, are capable of education, as well adapted to industrial 
pursuits, as well able to support themselves by their own exertions, 
as most people, if opportunity were only afforded them. Slight 
efforts for their benefit have been made in various places. Among the 
nine institutions grouped together under the name the “ John Bost”’ 
Asylum, at Laforce (Dordogne), France, founded by the labors of 
“John Bost,” one hundred and fifty epileptics are cared for. There 
is also a small enterprise lately entered upon by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, by converting a private asylum into a public one, subsidized 
by the legislature. The New York City Hospital for Nervous and 
Epileptic on Blackweil’s Island also receives a few such cases. But 
these efforts at amelioration, in comparison with the extent of the 
calamity,— there are over 100,000 epileptics in the United States,— 
are like the celebrated contest of Mrs. Partington and the Atlantic 
Ocean! It is to Germany that we must look for light to guide us, 
as an excellent article by Dr. Pelusen of New York informs us. | 


quote from that gentleman his very interesting account of what has 
been done in this direction : — 


Some twenty-four years ago, a Lutheran clergyman, Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh, purchased a farm in the suburbs of Bielefeld, and, 
with four epileptics as a beginning, established a colony, which for 
nobility of conception and excellence of results is unique in our 
civilization. 

It seemed to this benignant man that it was feasible to create a 
refuge where these sufferers might be cured, if curable; where their 
disease might be ameliorated, their intellectual decay prevented ; 
where they might have a comfortable home if recovery were impos- 
sible ; where they might develop their mental faculties to the utmost ; 
might acquire trades or engage in whatever occupation they cared 
to choose; finally growing into a community of educated, useful, 
industrious, prosperous, and contented citizens. From that smal! 
beginning there has been a gradual evolution and expansion of the 
colony. In 1878, it had 250 epileptics; in 1880, 458; in 1882, 556; 
in 1886, 830; and at the time of this writing considerably over 1,000. 

During the twenty years from 1867 to 1887, 2,407 epileptics had 
been received and treated at the colony. Of these, 156, or 6% per 
cent., were discharged recovered, and over 450 improved. But the 
dispensation of good by the colony is not limited to its immediate 
inhabitants ; for upon application, with or without payment, medicines 
are sent to epileptics in every part of the world, without regard to 
sect or nativity, and the enormous extent of this export of remedies 
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ay be appreciated from the fact that eight hundred pounds of potas- 

‘bromide are now consumed per month by residents and corre- 
spondents. Some 48,000 epileptics have been beneficiaries of this 
arity. 

[he industrial pursuits at Bielefeld are numerous and varied. 
Occupation not only ameliorates the mental and physical condition 

epileptics, but the incurably afflicted are offered opportunities for 
culture and callings not attainable anywhere except in institutions of 
this character. 

The Bielefeld Colony now consists of 55 houses, 150 families, and 
ver 2,000 inhabitants, inclusive of teachers, nurses, 


industrial 
trainers, colaborers, and patients. 


The colony has little or nothing 
about it to suggest an institution, but is rather similar to a country 
village, with its variegated cottages and pretty gardens and farms. 
[he houses are scattered over three hundred and twenty acres of 


beautiful woodland and meadow. A synopsis of the uses of most of 
the buildings is given: — 


FEMALE DIVISION. 


Two cottages for patients of the better class. 
One house for feeble-minded women and girls. 
One house for half-demented girls. 

One house for convalescent girls. 

Fourteen houses for school children and workers. 


MALE DIvIsIOoN. 


Two houses for patients of the better class. 
One house with three school-rooms for boys and youths. 
Nine houses for hand-workers. 


Four houses for gardeners and farmers, with gardens, farms, and 
brick-kiln. 


Five houses for more or less demented patients, two of which are 
for those still able to work. 


One of the chief features of the colony is the system of decentrali- 
zation,— the division of the patients as much as possible into small 
families occupying cottages, the separation of the sexes, of the feeble- 
minded from those with normal mental faculties, separation according 
to age, social standing, former occupation, etc. 

For the purpose of securing a sufficient number of male and 
female nurses and of a superior order of kindly and sympathetic 
care, it was deemed expedient to found at the Bielefeld Colony also 
nurses’ training schools; and, as a result of this, not only have they 
well-trained brothers and sisters, forming an order of deacons and 
deaconesses for their own use, but they have been enabled to supply 
various hospitals and insane asylums with a high class of care-takers. 
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To observe more closely the variety of employments in vogue, one 
must make a personal visit to this remarkable colony, which I did in 
the winter of 1886-87. 

We find here schools in which instruction is given in all the 
branches usually taught in ordinary public schools; and, to those 
who desire these, opportunities for higher studies in languages, arts, 
and sciences are granted, many of the richer patients even employing 
private tutors for this purpose. In the sewing-room, singing or being 
read to, may be seen sixty or more young women, making and repair- 
ing clothing, knitting stockings, doing useful fancy work, manufact- 
uring wearing apparel and bed-clothes. In the kitchen and in the 
vegetable garden, they may be seen busy with the preparation of 
meals and the proper rearing of garden produce. The bedrooms, dor- 
mitories, and dining-rooms, the Jaundries, drying and ironing rooms, 
furnish occupation for a large number of other women. 

The men naturally have greater variety of employment. There 
are the book-store, printing establishment, and book bindery; a 
room for those who delight in illuminating picture-cards and mottoes 
for mural decoration, a favorite art everywhere in Germany. At the 
bindery, pictures are framed, books bound, envelopes made, and 
some leather-work done. The books printed are, in particular, popu- 
lar works for the dissemination of moral and religious instruction. 
Twenty men are employed at this work. Floriculture, agriculture, 
and fruit-raising require large numbers of employees, particularly so 
since so much flower and vegetable seed produce is garnered, put in 
packages, and shipped and sold from their own seed-store. 

A joinery, bakery, tailor-shop, paint-shop, locksmith-shop, black- 
smith-shop, foundery, tin-shop, shoe-shop, saddlery, dairy, brick-yard, 
drug store, and grocery, all provide occupation to numberless inhabi- 
tants of this colony, even to some suffering also from old hemi- 
phlegias. 

Some of the houses have been planned by epileptic architects, the 
brick made by sixty epileptic patients at the brick-kiln, the masonry 
done by epileptic workmen, the wood-work made by their own car- 
penters, the iron-work by their own smiths, the painting and glazing 
furnished by their own adepts in these various trades. 

For men alone there are over thirty different callings. From this 
it will be seen how noble was the conception of this truly philan- 
thropic institution. And not only in manifold employment has the 
genius of its conceiver been made manifest, but in all things that 
might tend to distract the minds of the patients from themselves and 
their misfortunes. Games and amusements are many: walks in the 
gardens, out-of-door sports, evening entertainments, singing school, 
an orchestra made up from their own number, a museum for the 
collection of stamps, coins, gems, autographs, bronzes, antiquities, 
articles of ethnographic or historical interest, and specimens from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kindgdoms,— all have been care- 
fully thought out for the perfect evolution of this little social world. 
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When the evil disorder attacks one in the field or garden, willing 
hands are near to attend to him; and every workshop has its mat- 
tress within convenient reach on occasions of emergency. 

lo sum up the objects of this colony, it is, in the first place, a hos- 
pital for the cure of epilepsy ; and attempts at cure are made upon 


r 
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very patient without exception. It is a school for the instruction 
and education of epileptic children. It is an industrial institute for 
epileptic youths and adults. It is an asylum for those who become 
demented from the effects of the disease. Although the colony is 
nder the domination of the Church, and has a Lutheran pastor at 
its head, three physicians are employed to supervise the medical 
treatment, one of whom is resident in the colony. 

Since the successful establishment of the Bielefeld Colony, a num- 

‘of similar institutions for epileptics have sprung into existence 
yn the continent, particularly in the various provinces of the German 
Empire. Among these are :— 

Rotenburg, also in Hanover. 

Mariahilf, near Munster, and Olpe in Westphalia. 

Alexianer-Kloster at Aix-la-Chapelle and Rath, near Dusseldorf, for 
he Rhenish province. 

Neustadt-Thale for Saxony. 

labor, near Stettin, for Pomerania and Posen. 

Karlshof, near Rastenburg, for East and West Prussia. 

Potsdam for Brandenburg. 

Haarlem in Holland. 

Ziirich in Switzerland. 


I understand that a law was enacted by the legislature of Ohio, 
at its last session, forming a commission to acquire a site in some 
suitable locality for such a colony for epileptics. It is to be hoped 
that they will have the wisdom to acquire a large tract, so as to found 
a village or commune, and not an institution only. I trust that other 
States or philanthropic associations will soon follow this example. 

[ repeat, the tide has turned, and is fast flowing in the direction of 
detached buildings, grouped into hamlets or villages, for the care 
of the different classes of the insane under one management. The 
first and largest of these, whose foundation is due to the energy and 
foresight of Rev. F. H. Wines of Illinois, is situated at Kankakee, 
lll.; and at its last report it accommodated 1,609 patients in a 
number of two-storied buildings, or cottages, arranged in streets, 


with separate buildings for administration, storehouses, workshops, 
kitchen, dining-rooms, and other purposes, in addition to a central 
building for those patients who are thought to require the accommoda- 


tion of the old character. 
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For this plan of hospital construction and division of the patients 
the following advantages are claimed by the accomplished medica! 
superintendent, Dr. Dewey : — 

1. Economy of construction. 

2. Greater facility for employment of inmates. 

3- More domestic life and less restriction of the patients. 

All the buildings are of stone or brick, the main building being 
fire-proof throughout. The total cost of institution (excluding run- 
ning expenses) up to date of report was $784.80 for each patient; 
cost of construction, $601.12 per patient. Those who have witnessed, 
as I have, the variety of occupation carried on will admit that the 
second proposition is proven. 

The third proposition is also fully sustained. For nearly ten years 
this plan has been tried, and gradually extended to its present pro- 
portions. Since then, in other States, as in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
Dakota, larger numbers of patients are cared for in institutions com- 
posed of detached buildings, built to a great extent like an ordinary 
house. 

Two years ago the institution at Toledo was opened. It was con- 
structed upon the same general plan, except that there is no central 
asylum. There are two detached buildings for excited patients, 
requiring strongly built apartments, each containing five wards for 
nineteen patients each. The rest of the buildings for patients are 
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buildings resembling ordinary residences, arranged in streets. 
uote from Dr. Tobey’s report : — 


The plan of treatment adopted at the organization of this institu- 
tion and contemplated in the very conception of the peculiar features 
of its construction has continued in vogue; namely, allowing the 
patients the largest possible liberty consistent with their respective 
conditions. At the date of my last annual report, the institution had 
been opened for patients but ten months and a few days, a time not 
sufficiently long to warrant me in expressing opinions or drawing 
conclusions as to the advantages the plan of this asylum possessed 
over the old or mass building plan. A year and ten months have 
now elapsed since the opening of the institution ; and, barring read- 
missions, 1,527 persons have been admitted, and 1,097 remain in the 
institution at the date of this report. I feel, therefore, that the ex- 
perimental stage is past, and the many advantages of the cottage, or 
segregate, plan abundantly demonstrated, as I believe will be shown 
by some of the results attained that will be briefly mentioned. 

“The feature of this institution which was generally regarded as 
probably most impracticable, and about which I[ think even the pro- 
jectors of the plan felt some misgivings, has proven to be the crown- 
ing one. I refer to the associate dining halls, in which fully two- 
thirds of all the patients in the institution —nine-tenths of all who 
are physically able — and all the employees take their meals. 

These dining halls are entirely detached from the wards and cot- 
tages, and the patients from the more remote wards must walk a 
distance of seven or eight hundred feet to reach them. With our 
present population, 400 men dine at one time in one of these halls, 
and nearly 350 women dine in the other. At a signal given by a 
steam whistle, the patients, with their attendants, start from the 
wards and cottages to the dining halls, entering the hall from each 
end, taking their seats at their respective tables as they enter the 
room, all sitting quietly until the last entering are seated, when 
a bell is tapped as a signal to begin the meal. When the meal 
is finished, those nearest the entrance start for their cottages first, 
ward after ward arising in turn as the way is cleared for them to go 
out of the dining-room. More than a year ago, as an experiment, 
the patients from two of the wards from the building for disturbed 
male patients —there being four wards in the building, each ward 
originally accommodating eighteen patients — were taken to the gen- 
eral dining hall. No trouble was experienced, and both patients and 
attendants enjoyed the change. Therefore, the dining-rooms in these 
wards were converted into dormitories, increasing the capacity of 
each ward seven beds. Notwithstanding that about 750 patients 
of all classes take their meals in these dining-rooms, there have not 
been a dozen instances where it was necessary to remove persons 
during the year, except in cases of epileptic seizure, which have been 
surprisingly few, considering the large number of epileptics who take 
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their meals there. At this season of the year and a little later, it js 
before daylight when the patients go to breakfast and after dark 
when they return from supper; yet no one has ever escaped, going 
to and from meals. a 

Three-fourths of all the patients in the institution occupy sitting 
rooms the windows of which are unprotected by screens or bars: 
and there has been but one instance of a window being broken by 
a person attempting to escape. ' 

There are two open cottages for males and one for females, the 
doors of the cottages being unlocked from morning until night, and 
the patients occupying them allowed to go in and out at pleasure. 
Besides these patients, there are many others who have the privilege 
of the grounds under personal parole. In all there are more than 
twenty-five per cent. of all the male patients in the institution and 
about ten per cent. of all the female patients who have this privilege. 

During the summer and fall, one-third of the male patients and 
probably one-fifth of the female patients are employed at something 
outside of their wards and cottages ; yet there have been but twenty- 
four elopements during the year, a number of those being persons 
who had recovered and would have been sent home in a short time. 
With an average of 976 patients for the year and with 1,378 under 
treatment, we have averaged less than two hours’ seclusion per day 
for one person. There have been but three cases of mechanical! 
restraint,— they of short duration and all surgical cases. Hypnotics 
or other depressant medicines for inducing quietude or sleep hav: 
been administered on an average to less than eight persons per day, 
no one being given a hypnotic regularly. : 

There have not been an average of ten persons in the institution 
who have destroyed their clothing, and less than that number who 
have not worn their shoes and stockings; and it is hardly necessary) 
to state that lock buckles or other mechanical means to compel them 
to wear their clothing have not been resorted to. 

During the heated season, in the evening, every patient in the insti 
tution, who is physically able, can be found out on the verandas of 
their respective wards and cottages, or wandering about the grounds, 
when the institution presents much more the appearance of a sum- 
mer resort than an asylum for the insane. 

It has been our aim to give every patient, as far as possible, some 
healthful employment, believing that there is nothing more prejudi- 
cial to a person’s well-being, sane or insane, than enforced idleness. 
Therefore, every person has been encouraged to do something ; and 
the kinds of employment have been as varied as our facilities would 
permit. 

The principal amusements have been our weekly dances, which 
during the summer season were conducted under an open tent, 
lighted by electric light, and provided with a suitable platform. 
During the remainder of the year, we have continued to use one of 
our associate dining halls, which, with our present population, does 
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‘t afford sufficient room, and entails a great deal of labor and incon- 
ence in its preparation. Early last spring, a cornet band was 
organized, composed of employees and patients, which gave open- 
air concerts twice a week during the entire summer. Services were 
ld in the chapel almost every Sunday evening during the year. 
Che celebration of the Fourth of July was ushered in with a ball 
came in the forenoon, in the square surrounded by the buildings for 
female patients. In the afternoon there were appropriate exercises 
the grove, which were attended by more than one thousand pa- 
tients. An equally large number witnessed the athletic sports and 
a display of fireworks in the evening. There was no attempt to 
escape, or accident or incident occurred to mar the pleasure of the 
lay. Later in the summer, over four hundred patients enjoyed a 
boat-ride on the steamer “ Pastime,” which plies between this city 
and Perrysburg, a distance of nine miles. This steamer was built for 
a pleasure-boat ; and its entire deck is open, without a cabin. A 
train of cars was run in on the asylum track, which conveyed our peo 
ple to and from the wharf. Lunch was served on board the boat, and 
music and dancing made the time pass merrily. Ail were returned 
without a mishap of any kind, and everybody enjoyed the outing. 

The district of this asylum consists of twenty-six counties, repre- 
senting a population of about 975,000. Besides receiving all the 
insane persons of the district, we have received upon an order of the 
governor, as provided by the statutes, sixteen patients from the 
Columbiana County Infirmary, fifty-two from the Cuyahoga County 
Infirmary, and six from the Ashtabula County Infirmary,—counties 
in the district of the Cleveland Asylum. There were, in all, upwards 
of four hundred insane persons in these infirmaries ; and the seventy- 
four received were the most violent and troublesome of the number, 
many of whom had been kept in solitary confinement or restrained 
by mechanical appliances for years. Within the limits of the district 
‘f this asylum are nearly all the oil and gas territory of Ohio, a 
considerable portion of the iron and coal interests, several large 
towns and cities noted for their manufacturing, a number of impor- 
tant railroad centres, all the cities and towns on Lake Erie west of 
Cleveland, and a large portion of the agricultural part of the State. 
The population of this asylum, therefore, is an average one, every 
interest, avocation, and class of people being represented ; and it is 
not probable that there is a better general class of patients in this 
institution than any other institutions of the kind. 

The explanation of whatever difference there may be in the con- 
dition of the patients, therefore, must be looked for in the difference 
of their surroundings and environments. 


With all the energy shown by different States in. providing institu- 
tions for the insane, there still remain certain unprovided for in every 


community. Our accommodations rarely keep pace with the demand 
caused by the increased number of the insane. The large stereotyped 
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buildings reproduced in every State, in various sizes, all founded 
upon the old monastic buildings, the first refuge of the insane, do not 
commend themselves as the most desirable. Detached buildings 
grouped around the old institutions are comparatively cheaply made, 
and add materially to the means of classification of the institution, 
and can be intelligently supervised. New institutions on detached 
building plan, though cheaper, more ‘elastic in the adaptation to th 
wants of various classes, more easily corrected if mistakes are made, 
will hardly be built rapidly enough for the emergency. The result in 
many cases is deplorable. In many an almshouse the insane linger 
and suffer. Now, in some States despairing as to relieving the alms- 
houses of their burdens, it has been attempted to improve their 
capacity to bear tne burden. Certain standards of requirements 
have been enforced, so that the minimum of discomfort be attained. 
Buildings as far as possible separate from those for the other inmates 
have been erected, medical and other care provided, and in all re- 
spects but one they are distinct. That one is that their managing 
body is the same as that which cares for the ordinary pauper of the 
poorhouse. Now, the ideas of the two are antagonistic. Whichever 
idea, the poorhouse or the insane asylum, prevails, wrong is done to 
the other asarule. But the attempt has been honestly made, with 
great improvement resulting. In New York, chronic insane are kept 
in certain counties by permission of the Board of State Charities, 
who exempt them from the operation of the law requiring the send- 
ing of the chronic insane to Willard, provided they provide such ac- 
commodations as the board approve, and subject, on failure to keep 
up to a proper standard, to revocation of such permission. In Wis- 
consin, by law, chronic cases are removed from the State asylum, 
when necessary, and placed in county asylums connected with the 
county almshouse, where they are cared for and receive State aid 
and the supervision by State officers, ‘The Board of State Chari- 
ties,” who not only by moral means and strict supervision keep these 
officers up to their duty, but have an effectual check upon them by 
the power of removing their patients and withholding the State aid, 
if they have reason to believe that the patients are neglected. Here, 
then, we have county administration under State supervision and 
control. The system has apparently worked well there for several 
years, and would do so, perhaps, elsewhere if the laws could be 
made to suit the case. The energy of the gentlemen who introduced 
the system, in looking after its working, has contributed largely to 
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this success; but will the system run alone, after they are gone? I 
fear that after them will come the deluge. An interesting problem, 
the opportunity for whose solution will, I hope, be long deferred. 

Mr. Letchworth, our worthy associate, in his most excellent and 
luminous work on “ The Insane in Foreign Countries,” summing up 
the 
experience in visiting poorhouses as a member of the Board of Char- 
ities of New York, observes :— 


1e results of his observations abroad, viewed in the light of his long 


If, from the examinations made, one conviction forced itself upon 
my mind more strongly than another, it was that poorhouse, work- 
house, or almshouse care, whether in common with sane paupers or 
in separate departments, but under the same control and management, 
is not humane, and is in many ways unsatisfactory. In keeping two 
classes under the same management, the constant tendency is to the 
adoption of a uniform standard of care. Provision that would be 
idequate to the needs of the average poorhouse inmate is quite 
inadequate to the necessities of the insane. No statute can justly 
place common paupers and the insane on the same plane. The 
former come under public care, in the majority of cases through im- 
providence or physical infirmity, caused by licentious or criminal 
ways of life: the latter reach a condition of peculiar helplessness and 
lependence from mental disease, frequently the result of causes for 
which they are not to blame. The insane are designated by Black- 
stone as “the victims of accidental misfortune,” which cannot be said 
as a rule of the inmate of a poorhouse. It is, therefore, unjust that 
the insane should be denied special care and treatment, and that they 
should be made to bear the stigma consequent upon classification and 
association with ordinary paupers. 


{nother plan of relief for a small proportion of cases may be found 
in the boarding out of patients in suitable families,— a plan which has 
been found effectual in Scotland in a fair proportion of selected 
cases. As all these cases are chronic, which have been cared for in 
the asylums, their removal affords opportunity for the admission of 
the same number. Three conditions are essential to success :— 

1. Care in the selection of the patient. 

2. Care in the selection of the family, and the mutual adaptation of 
patient and family. 

3. Vigilant visitation and supervision by the State authorities. 

With these conditions precedent, I see no reasons to doubt success. 
The first and third conditions are readily attained. Is the second 
one? Are there to be found persons willing and adapted to taking pa- 
tients? I confess that I have had doubts whether proper homes could 
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be found ; but it has been done in Massachusetts, and doubtless can 
be done in other localities. Everywhere, probably, there will be 
some who seek the patients from the merely mercenary motives, 
and should be the last to be trusted with the charge; but others wil] 
come forward with mixed motives doubtless, some of them noble 
enough. In some States there would be little hazard in the selection 
of families, and it will be found probably that about from six to 
ten per cent. of cases that are now in asylums could be treated as 
boarders. It does not follow that that ratio could or should by 
maintained ; for it requires that the patient should have been, as a 
rule, in the asylum for some time. In this opinion I am supported 
by such authorities as Dr. Bucknill, formerly Lord Chancellor’s Visitor 
to lunatic wards of Chancery. The experience of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors proves that judiciously selected cases of tranquil 
lunacy may be made more comfortable “and happy in very homely 
places of residence, and at a very moderate cost. Therefore, the 
development of this system is not for the rich alone, but for all 
lunatics who are easily manageable and are not dangerous; and it is 
in the development of this system of domestic treatment that the 
greatest promise lies of mitigating the unhappy lot of those afflicted 
with mental disease.” 

Dr. Blandford, discussing objections to the scheme, says to those 
who hesitate: “How do you know? Give him a trial. Let the 
present age release from the asylum’s restraint all those capable of 
enjoying a larger amount of liberty and freer atmosphere than that in 
which they now fret and chafe.” 

The plan has been tried for many years in Scotland ; and, under th: 
strict supervision of the Commissioners of Lunacy, it has worked 
exceedingly well for properly selected cases. In Massachusetts i 
has also been tried. It has succeeded, and is, I believe, growing in 
favor with those best able to judge of its actual working. It presents 
great advantages, to my mind, in certain directions. 

Among the class of demented are many who, having passed 
through the active phases of mental derangement, have entered into 
that form of dementia which is a temporary state, the prelude to re- 
covery, but which may become more or less permanent from non-use 
of their faculties. Their inertia has continued or simulated dementia. 
To these, change of residence and re-entrance into the social life of 
former periods recall their energy, and gradually awaken them from 
their lethargy. 
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A poor man seeking employment after an attack of insanity is not 
to succeed in obtaining it, or, if successful, is viewed with 
more suspicion than if he had been known to be engaged in working 
isefully and intelligently as a private boarder in a private family. 
[here are some mildly demented persons who, after passing 
rough the storms of insanity, retain certain habits. They do not 
‘quire the restrictions of asylum life, but they do require some 
minder about some automatic action to which they are liable in 
yments of abstraction. The care of Miss Betsey Trotwood exer- 
sed on behalf of Mr. Dick, or that Lucy Bertram and others mani- 
fested for Dominie Sampson, is amply sufficient to restrict their wan- 
lering faculties and bring them into conformity with the world 
around them. Like the nobles of Laputa, they in their moments of 
abstraction require a “flapper” to lap them when their attention is 
required, 


[ have no time to allude to the progress made of late years in the 


ndividual treatment of the insane. The greater individual liberty 


iccorded him, the absence of harsh and irritating restraints in 

some and the diminished use of them in other hospitals, the more 

varied occupations provided for him, the greater scope of his amuse- 
nts and social life,—all these are but developments of the principle 

vhich lies at the foundation of the care and treatment of the insane ; 
amely, “that no patient should be restricted in his liberty of ac- 
mn further than is absolutely required for his own protection and 

benefit and the protection of society.” And the application of this 

rule is year by year receiving a closer study and a broader applica- 
n. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 
BY JOHN MORRIS, M.D., BALTIMORE. 


It is the purpose of this paper to call the attention of the people to 
the great necessity of special institutions for the care and cure of 
epileptics. 

Of all the unfortunate beings on the earth, there are none so help- 
less and so hapless as epileptics. Compared with epilepsy, idiocy, 
even insanity, is a blessing. An epileptic is never free from dan- 
ger, and must ever be watched and protected. In private life, some 
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fond mother or female relative is compelled to devote her whole 
existence to guard him from peril. He cannot be rendered useful in 
the community. He can be taught no employment, and is shunned 
and feared by all who come in contact with him, in many instances 
by those allied to him by the ties of blood. If the epileptic be a 
female, she is exposed in addition to other and more serious dangers 
involving not only her own moral life, but the well-being of society, 
This can be readily understood, when it is borne in mind that th 
epileptic is mentally weak, and unable to resist the influences which a 
strong mind could withstand. The epileptic is always in danger of 
becoming a criminal. 

The number of epileptics is estimated at two to the thousand of th: 
population, and my own experience as a commissioner of lunacy 
convinces me that this estimate is not too large. This, of course, in- 
cludes both children and adults. The wealthy classes can care for 
their unfortunate offspring, but the majority of epileptic children are 
to be found in the insane asylums and almshouses of the country. 
In every almshouse in Maryland these poor creatures are to be found. 
I learn from Dr. Lee, Secretary of our State Board of Lunacy, that 


their condition is pitiable in the highest degree. 


No doubt the condition of epileptics in every part of the country is 
similar to that in Maryland. I know it is so in the great State of 
New York. In this State there are twelve thousand or more epilep- 
tics. In Maryland there is no child, black or white, that suffers for 
the want of care, save the epileptic. The insane child, the idiotic 
child, the blind child, the deaf and dumb child, the orphan and the 
foundling, the child suffering from the diseases of summer incident to 
cities, the neglected child, the cruelly treated child, the incorrigible 
and the vagrant child, are all liberally provided for in suitable institu 
tions and by suitable agencies. 

One-half of the applicants for admission to the Home for the 
Feeble-minded, recently established in Maryland, are victims 
epilepsy. These unfortunates cannot be admitted to the institution 
for the reason that they are a disturbing element, and would exercise 
an injurious influence on the inmates, and thus retard their recovery. 
To treat epileptics, you must have an institution solely devoted to 
their care. The younger epileptics particularly require separate 
conditions and treatment. The experience at Bielefeld and other 
epileptic colonies in Germany proves conclusively that great and 
lasting benefits can be conferred on the epileptic by proper surround- 
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ings, training, regimen, and employment. At their homes every form 
of industry and art is cultivated, and all the powers of mind and 
body developed to the greatest degree possible. The results of this 
training are really marvellous. A cure is effected in six and one- 
half per cent. of the cases, and improvement in nearly all. In this 
country no step has been taken to establish homes for the epileptic, 
save a small institution recently opened in Massachusetts. This 
nstitution was formerly a private one, and accommodates but a 
small number. This is a beginning that we fondly hope may lead 
to greater and beneficent results, not only in Massachusetts, but in 
every State of the Union. Appeals to the legislature in Maryland 
so far have been unheeded. ‘The tax rate in Maryland is seventeen 
cents on the hundred dollars. The eighth of one per cent. added to 
this would have been sufficient to provide amply, liberally, for every 
insane, idiotic, feeble-minded, and epileptic person within the borders 
he State. The want of sympathy in this matter is solely due to 
a want of knowledge. Evils that are remote remain remote. It 
is only those who have epileptics in their own families who can know 
of the sorrow and suffering incident to epilepsy, and properly appre- 
ciate the necessity of means to ameliorate the condition of epilep- 
It is not only the child, as I said before, but the parent, who is 
most frequently the sufferer. Some years ago ex-Mayor Latrobe, 
of the city of Baltimore, called my attention to this matter. He said 
that frequent appeals were made to him from ladies of the city who 
had valuable servants with epileptic children, whom they wished to 
retain in their service, and who desired to know from him in what 
institution these children could be placed. He was forced to tell 
them that neither the city nor society had provided a home for un- 
fortunates of this character; and consequently these ladies were 
obliged to dismiss valued and faithful servants. 

Is there no benevolent man or woman with wealth to rise up and 
help these Gotteskinder, these children of God? ‘They can be 
helped, they can be strengthened, they can be elevated, they can 
be made happy. 

Great advancement in the medical treatment of epilepsy, and a 
very marked increase of interest in the investigation of the disease, 
have been manifested in the past few years by the medical profes- 


sion. Many new remedies, including electricity, are now employed 


with great success. It is contended by some medical experts that it 
is often due to ocular defects; and by others it is likened to mi- 


_ 
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graine, on account of its explosive character. As it is intermittent 
in its nature, it cannot be truly termed an organic disease. Func- 
tional trouble can always be alleviated by treatment; and epilepsy 
must be viewed as functional in its nature. To bring about cure, 
however, certain surroundings and employments, in addition to 
medical care, are necessary. It is to be hoped that before the next 
meeting of this Conference steps will be taken in some portion of the 
land to found an institution of the character required, and that this 
will lead to the establishment of other institutions in every State in 
the Union. Such a work would advance our common humanity, and 
be crowned with the blessing of God. 


XII, 


Immigration, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 
BY J. H. VAN ANTWERP, CHAIRMAN, 


The subject of immigration has commanded the attention of 
the Conference from its organization; and its views and opinions 

the matter, expressed by its standing committees on immigra- 
tion, and papers and discussions by its members, from time to time, 
have made their impress in shaping legislation bearing upon the 
question. The Boards of Charities of various States have also 
taken positive measures in this direction; and it was their united 
action in 1882 that led to the enactment by Congress of the law of 
that year, regulating immigration and providing more effectual guards 
against the introduction into this country of pauper, lunatic, and 
otherwise disabled aliens. ‘The defects in this law have been pointed 


out in the papers and discussions before the Conference, especially 


the evils attending its execution by local authorities, the hurried and 
generally superficial examination of immigrants, the lack of recipro- 
cal action between the authorities of the various ports, and the fail- 
ure of the statute to provide adequate penalties for its violation. 

In 1888, a committee of Congress, of which the Hon. M. H. Ford 
of Michigan was chairman, made thorough investigation of immigra- 
tion and the introduction of contract laborers into this country, 
taking testimony at the various ports, which, with their report upon 
the same, was submitted to the Congress of that year. A bill 
framed in accordance with these recommendations, and embodying 
substantially the views of this Conference, was introduced into that 
Congress; but the time left for its consideration was so brief that it 
failed to be acted upon. An increasing interest upon the subject has 
been shown by the present Congress, resulting in the appointment 
of standing committees on immigration, both in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and of a joint committee having special 
reference to the question as affecting the port of New York. 


_ 
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Early in the present year, the Secretary of the Treasury decided to 
assume the control of immigration at the port of New York, through 
a superintendent of immigration, with a corps of assistants appointed 
for the purpose. ‘The contract existing with the New York Commis- 
sioners of Immigration was terminated on the 18th of April last, 
since which time the examination and landing of immigrants at that 
port have been under the direction of such superintendent. The 
present place of debarkation is at the Barge Office on the Battery ; 
but Congress has provided for the fitting up of Ellis Island in the 
harbor of New York, which in time will be devoted to this purpose. 
This action of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is hoped, will lead to 
better results in protecting the country against the landing of pauper, 
lunatic, and otherwise disabled aliens, with which its institutions are 
already heavily and unduly burdened. It is believed that the policy 
adopted, as regards the supervision of immigration at the port of 
New York by federal officers, may also be properly extended to 
Boston, Philadelphia, and possibly other ports, because of the grow- 
ing numbers of the incoming classes of immigrants, of recent years, 
from the south and interior of Europe, and of too numerous gypsies 
and Arabs. It is true that the majority of these persons furnish 
a class of laborers of a deserving type; but the infiltration of those 
who are not of that type cannot have escaped the observation of 
those interested in keeping up the American standard of qualifica- 
tions of citizenship from degrading competition from abroad. 

The difficulty in our assimilation into citizenship of races whose 
language is almost beyond our ability to acquire, coupled with their 
inability to acquire ours, with the result of their colonization in our 
cities by themselves, creating in them what are significantly called 
“foreign quarters,” is fully as menacing as if they were Chinese. 
Besides this, the padrone system of controlling their movements and 
labor in groups can be applied, possibly, to harmful purposes, espe- 
cially in case the padrone should find that supplying voters in groups, 
who cannot speak the English language, and whose children do not 
attend our public schools, may be made a profitable business to 
him,— one that obviously would have impunity or very little restraint, 
when it is considered that the inspectors of an election for city officers, 
for instance, or inspectors of any other election, could not avail them- 
selves of legal restrictions on improper voting by persons whose 
foreign idioms are unintelligible to them, and when the interpreter 
may be in league with or under the pay of a leader. So long as 
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these colonies exist in communities by themselves, maintaining their 
native speech, habits, and observances, apparently permanently alien 
to their American surroundings, and indifferent to acquiring any 
knowledge of our language and laws or of our social and political 
systems, it could well be said that “there is a limit to everything. 
Enough ignorance may be imparted in time to overwhelm the sta- 
bility of government itself.” 

Only through a system of close supervision, by our consuls abroad, 
of the character of intending immigrants to this country, at their 
ports of departure, can such as are unfit to come — those designated 
in the proposed amendments in Congress to our present laws — be 
excluded, and the evil of unlimited arrivals, of a kind that may be 
compared to abscesses of festering humanity in the body corporate of 
municipalities, be kept down. 

In the mean time,—that is, until Congress does its duty in protecting 
as far as possible American ideas, habits, educational systems, and 
social standards from over-adulteration of the nature described,— 
reliance must be had on a rigid enforcement by the federal officials, 
recently appointed, of the laws that are now in force, particularly that 
of 1882. 


EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION ON THE COMMUNITY. 
BY S. C. WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON. 


In the discussion of this subject I shall confine myself chiefly to 
immigration to the ports of Massachusetts,— its connection with the 
industrial interests of New England, and its beneficial or baneful 
effect upon this community. Such reference as may from time to 
time be made to the larger question of immigration into the United 
States, and its general effect in connection therewith, will be simply 
incidental to the discussion of the more immediate question of immi- 
gration to New England. 

I assume that I am not debarred from this discussion by the fact 
that immigration into the United States has for a series of years — 
perhaps from the foundation of our government — been permitted, 
welcomed, as a means of developing our country, establishing its in- 
dustries, increasing its wealth, and in its earlier existence was ad- 
mittedly of advantage to this people. 
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The continuance of a beneficial system is justifiable only so long 
as its benefits are real or apparent; and the absence of both causes 
is a sufficient incentive to the discussion of the propriety of its dis- 
continuance or essential modification. That a community whose 
infancy has been materially benefited by an intrusion of producers 
and productions may rightfully close all inlets to its continuance, 
whenever by reason of riper age such intrusion becomes burdensome 
or for any reason objectionable, is not a question of casuistry, but a 
necessity of national existence. 

For the first time, perhaps, during historic times has been wit- 
nessed legislation discouraging, controlling, obstructing immigration, 
without having been preceded by legislation inviting, encouraging, 
stimulating it. And this legislation for the restraint of an immigra- 
tion is in no wise attributable to the over-population of Europe, 
whence such immigration has proceeded, or to the purpose of escape 
from a tyranny at home that had become insupportable from long con- 
tinuance, but almost entirely because of the greater facilities afforded 
the struggling artisan and laborer in providing for those dependent 
upon them, and the making of suitable provision for their own 
future when by reason of age they might no more labor. That 
personal freedom and independence of action might also have been 
inciting causes in some instances is not questioned, but that they 
contributed to any considerable extent to the later influx of settlers 
in this community is not sustained by the character of the immigra- 
tion or by the proclaimed causes as asserted by the arriving aliens. 

It is evident that, while the infancy of an immigration proceeding 
from such causes might be welcomed, and its political, social, and 
industrial influence upon an infant community be productive of no 
ascertained evil effect, its long continuance by reason of aggregation 
alone, irrespective of the large and continually increasing volume 
which has characterized European immigration into the United States, 
might produce such changes of condition in these political, social, 
and industrial relations —by reason of early acquired political opin- 
ions, whose origin makes certain their variance with ours, social qual- 
ities requiring for their gratification conditions inadmissible here, and 
industrial habits perhaps wholly justifiable in the surroundings of 
their former homes, but inimical to the best interests of a community 
where freedom from combined personal dictation has been its mem- 
bers’ boast — as to make necessary actual prohibition of its longer 
continuance, or such restrictions upon its existence as should inevi- 
tably result in its constantly diminishing volume. 
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Vhat are the statistics of immigration? The total number of im- 
jigrants arriving in the United States from the foundation of the 
vernment exceeds ten millions. That this statement is literally 
the records of the Treasury Department give evidence. The 
ignificance of this statement lies in the fact that fully one-half of this 
imber have so arrived within the last twenty-five years, and in the 
further fact that, of the present population of the United States, more 
in twenty millions are of foreign birth or the children of foreign 
rn parents, which enumeration represents fully two-fifths of the 
number of white inhabitants, and something more than one-half of 

h inhabitants resident north of latitude thirty-six thirty. 

No such wholesale immigration has been witnessed since the 
migration of nations. None such, from so circumscribed a territorial 
limit as Great Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia, since the Israel- 
itish exodus. 

Since Malthus wrote (1820), “the population of Ireland has quad- 

pled during the last century,” the population has been actually 
luced, by emigration to the United States, thirty-three and one- 
hird per cent.,— from nine millions to six millions. And the 
spector-General reports from that island that during a sin 


In- 
gle year 
1887), from a country noted for the fecundity of its people and the 
fertility of its soil, its inhabitancy has been decreased by sixty thou- 
sand. There are to-day more of Irish parentage in America than in 
lreland. 
That this vast army of ten millions was composed almost entirely 
the governed, in contradistinction to the governing class, was a 
necessity of the immigration ; and their almost immediate transmis- 
sion into the governing class with us seemed to be a necessity of our 
system of government. How far this absence of assimilating tenden- 
cies on the part of those seeking asylum here has diverted from its 
natural direction the onward march of our civilization may be esti- 
mated, but not measured. To what extent its continuation and pos- 
sible increase may affect the future of the nation’s progress is more 
easily determined. 

he final arbiter in all questions growing out of the relation of the 
State and Nation settled for our time the authority to regulate immi- 
gration; and Congress, by the passage of the Act of Aug. 3, 1882, 
devolved upon the Secretary of the Treasury this important duty of 
“supervision over the business of immigration to the United States.” 
It further authorized him “to enter into contracts with such State 
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commissions, boards, or officers as might be designated for that pur- 
pose by the governor of any State, to take charge of the local affairs 
of immigration in the ports within said State, and to provide for the 
support and relief of such immigrants therein landing as might fall 
into distress or need public aid.” In accordance therewith, a con- 
tract was executed between said Secretary and the Massachusetts 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, which contract is in full force to-day. 

Feb. 26, 1885, was passed the Act of Congress prohibiting the im- 
portation of aliens under contract to perform labor in the United 
States. The act supplementary thereto, passed Feb. 23, 1887, author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into a similar contract 
with such State commissions, boards, or officers as might be desig- 
nated, as aforesaid; but no such contract has been executed in this 
or any other of the United States. Later, the acting secretary of the 
Treasury addressed a circular letter “To the Collector of Customs, 
Commissioners of Immigration, and others,” which closes with these 
words: “Commissioners of Immigration now acting as such at any 
port of the United States, are requested to aid collectors of customs, 
and those persons designated by collectors for the service required 
by the foregoing statutes, so far as may be possible within the scope 
of their legitimate duties.” 

How important is this supervision and its attendant duty, inspec- 
tion of immigrants, can best be answered by poor-law officers and 
trades-unions. Ocean carriers are directly interested in obtaining 
full complements of passengers ; and when competition is excessive, 
or when but a limited number of passengers are offering, the tempta- 
tion to fill their complement, regardless of the character or condition 
of the passengers, is not easily withstood. Foreign governments have 
too often permitted, encouraged, their subordinate officials to provide 
for their criminals, lunatics, and paupers by indirectly aiding in their 
shipment to the United States ; and not seldom have the local gov- 
erning boards of European countries furnished the means for their 
transportation, and caused them to be accompanied by officers to 
their inland destination for the better security against their return. 

Perhaps the most marked instance of governmental assistance to 
emigration is found in the action of the imperial Parliament in the 
appropriation of one million dollars to be used, in connection with the 
“Tuke Fund,” in the transportation of the suffering poor of the 
counties of Galway and Mayo to the ports of the United States. 
During the years 1883-84, seventy-five hundred of this class arrived 
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it the port of Boston, of which number one hundred and twenty were 
:imost immediately reshipped to their Irish homes. 

So close was the supervision and so strict the inspection that the 
secretary for Ireland admitted on the floor of the House of Commons 
that it was useless to continue the assistance, as the least desirable 

those previously assisted to emigrate had already returned. But, 
whether such immigration be voluntary or otherwise, it is beyond all 
juestion that a larger proportion of the immigrants from Great 
Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia are dependants or offenders than 
of the citizens of Massachusetts, which is but another way of stating 
the fact that the mass of immigrants are of the class but one degree 
placed above actual want, and that the merest accident of life must 
inevitably precipitate them into the abyss of pauperism. In a large 
number of cases there is no such knowledge of our language and 
habits, or our methods of business and division of labor, as will 
enable immigrants successfully to compete with others in this respect 
more happily situated. Want of acclimation produces bodily disease, 
aggravated in many instances by a longing for their native land, often 
developing into some form of insanity, which is cured only by a 
return to their former homes. In times of great business depression, 
this class is the first to be affected. The roving habits acquired else- 
where resume their wonted strength, and result too often in the 
rejection of an assured but moderate present support for an uncertain 
and precarious future. 

What are the statistics of pauperism in Massachusetts ? 

In Massachusetts, during the last twenty-five years, the number of 
insane supported at the public expense has increased from eleven 
hundred to thirty-six hundred; and the whole number of persons, 
sane and insane, thus fully supported, from forty-five hundred to 
twelve thousand. During the same period, the number of persons 
partially supported at the public expense has increased from twenty- 
one thousand to fifty thousand, and the expense to the public for the 
support of this vast army of dependants on our charity has increased 
annually from one-half a million dollars in 1864 to one and three- 
quarters of a million in 1889; and this while the population of the 
State has increased only from one and a quarter millions to two 
millions, and its wealth from ten hundred millions to eighteen hun- 
dred millions. That is to say, while during the last quarter of a 
century the population of Massachusetts has increased but 60 per 
cent., and its wealth but 80 per cent., its expense for pauper support 
has increased 250 per cent. 
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In evidence that this great increase in pauper expenditure js 
largely consequent upon the wholesale introduction of aliens into the 
United States, I furnish the following statement. 

Of the 1,318 insane persons of the several cities and towns of Mas- 
sachusetts, committed to the State hospitals during the past year, and 
chargeable to pauper account, 706 were born in the United States, 
109 were born in the Canadas, 71 in Great Britain, 325 in Ireland, 
and 24 in Scandinavia. The population of Massachusetts during 
that period may be estimated at two millions, of which number 
1,450,000 were born in the United States, 150,000 were born in the 
Canadas, 85,000 in Great Britain, 260,000 in Ireland, and 15,000 i 
Scandinavia. So that of the native born there were committed one 
out of 2,054, of the Canadian born one out of 1,376, of the British 
born one out of 1,196, of the Irish born one out of 800, and of the 
Scandinavian born one out of 625 of their respective inhabitants. 
In other words, while the percentage of the commitments of Scandi- 
navian birth was sixteen one-hundredths of one per cent. of their 
inhabitants, that of Irish birth thirteen one-hundredths of one per 
cent., of British birth eight one-hundredths, and of Canadian birth 
seven one-hundredths, the percentage of commitments of the native 
born inhabitants was less than five one-hundredths of one per cent. 
of their population. 

I account for the marked disproportion in the commitment of the 
insane of Scandinavian and Canadian birth by the influence of 
climatic changes and home longings on the one and of realized or 
assured opportunities for home return on the other. 

But a comparison of parentage is still more significant. Of these 
1,318 insane persons, the parents of 24 were born in Scandinavia, 
the parents of 552 were born in Ireland, of 87 were born in Great 
Britain, of 130 were born in the Canadas, of 171 in other foreign 
countries, and of 354 in the United States. That is to say that, while 
the percentage of population of foreign and native born parents is 
practically the same, the percentage of annual commitments of 
pauper insane of foreign and native born parents is as 74 to 26 
Otherwise stated, while of the population the foreign and native 
parent nativity is equal, of the annual commitment of pauper insane 
of foreign and native parent nativity the proportion is almost three 
to one. 

The act prohibiting the importation of aliens into the United 
States under contract to perform labor therein, although for several 
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years upon the statute book, remains practically a dead letter. 

While fully appreciating the motives actuating trades-unions in pro- 
ring this enactment, and keenly alive to the difficulties attending 

ts execution, I cannot but think that it is but another attempt to 

lestroy a noxious tree by lopping off certain of its superfluous 
nches. 

If the labor market of this country is overstocked, if there are 
day proportionally more laborers seeking employment than em- 
ployers seeking laborers, what matter is it whether the incoming of 

+r laborers from labor markets still more overstocked is conse- 

lent upon contracts entered into at home or abroad? Except in 
the case of skilled labor, not otherwise obtainable, to be employed in 
new industries,— which is among the exceptions provided for in the 
law,— what reasonable probability is there of textile manufacturers 
resorting to foreign lands for operatives, except to counteract the 
effect of a strike among their employees? and in view of the utter 
failure of such attempts in the past, before the passage of the con- 
tract labor law, what incentive have they to attempt it in the 
future? The futile endeavors of marble and freestone manufactur- 
ers (and I am cognizant of no other attempt on the part of artisan 
employers to fill their shops from European markets) must paralyze 
all future efforts in that direction. 

[he fishermen who make their way annually from the Provinces to 
Boston or Gloucester, to spend the summer in fishing, and return to 
their homes in the fall; the lumbermen who cross our border line 
from the Canadas in the fall, to recross in the early spring,—are too 
unimportant numerically to be quoted as factors in matters of such 
moment as that at present considered. 

An overstocked labor market, premising that such exists, and has 
for its cause the daily additions thereto from Europe, can be relieved 
by no such measure as the contract labor law. Some more drastic 


principle must be adopted, a more comprehensive system organized, 


and a more effective execution applied. 

Our New England employers (manufacturers) find but little diffi- 
culty in preventing undue competition by the introduction of manu- 
factured goods from other countries, through the enactment of laws 
assessing a tax on such manufactured articles when so introduced. 
The same principle applied to the introduction of foreign laborers as 
has for many years been applied to the introduction of foreign prod- 
ucts would place the New England laborer on an equality before the 
law with his employer, the manufacturer. 


. 
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In the early history of immigration the capitation tax at the ports 
of Massachusetts was five dollars, the passage money was forty dol- 
lars, and the length of the voyage from Liverpool to Boston exceeded 
thirty days. At the present time the capitation tax is fifty cents, the 
passage money is twenty dollars, and the time spent on the passage is 
ten days. Restrictive legislation, in connection with immigration, 
seems not to have commended itself to our law-makers ; for, while the 
evils attending immigration are admitted, and the natural obstacles to 
its encouragement have been gradually overcome, the simple artificial 
obstacle, created by the earlier legislation, has been periodically 
diminished until it has ceased to be any obstacle whatever. 

All experience has shown that the imposition of a tax on merchan- 
dise imported into this country is a sufficient protection to the home 
manufacturers of such articles as enter into competition therewith; 
and the. same principle applied to imported labor, or immigration, 
will effect the same results in the labor markets of New England, 
whenever that principle is intelligently and faithfully applied. 

Admitting that immigration is a matter of national importance, the 
fact still remains that it is more immediately a matter of State con- 
cern. If from immigration proceed to a greater or less extent ou 
increase in population and wealth, the building of railroads, the open- 
ing of mines, the manufacture of iron, the busy hum of the spindle, 
and the extension of the hundred and one industries that cover the 
land, from immigration also flow to a greater or less extent, and in 
ever increasing volume, the evils that unequally inflict the communities 
that make the grand total we call Nation. While its benefits are 
widely scattered, increasing in value as they increase their distance 
from the seaboard, its legacies of crime and pauperism are bestowed 
in unstinted measure on the communities whose homes first receive 
the shock of their invasion. While to these separate communities are 
delegated the authority to punish crime and repress pauperism, while 
upon them are imposed the obligation of caring for the needy and 
the burden of supporting the poor, these communities most subject 
to such impositions are the most interested in reducing to their mini- 
mum these evils admittedly attending immigration; and their offi- 
cers, actuated by the more powerful motive of self-interest in the pro- 
tection of the community they are appointed to guard, are the more 
efficient agents in the examination and scrutiny of a people from 
whose coming so little good is expected and so great a harm feared. 

If it be true that this work can be better done by State than 
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by national officers, it is equally true that it can be done more eco- 
nomically, as witness the work of the Massachusetts State Board 
f Charities during the past year. With three officers, whose united 
salaries amount to less than $3,000, with other expense for inter- 
preter, rent of office, and incidental matters, not exceeding $700 
additional, one thousand vessels from foreign ports have been visited, 
an examination of seventy-five thousand passengers made, the land- 
ing of criminals, lunatics, paupers, and contract laborers prevented, 
and all as incident to the larger and more comprehensive work 
deputed the board. 

Should an unfortunate become sick, disabled, or insane, the hos- 
pital or almshouse that receives him is under the control of the board 
that supervised his landing; and the office that records his admission 
to a hospital, the progress or remittance of his disease, and his dis- 
charge therefrom, also contains the record of his arrival on our shores, 
and his mental and physical condition at that period. I question if any 
seaboard State would be justified in relinquishing its admitted right, 
recognized in the United States Supreme Court, to protect itself from 
an inroad of pauperism from a foreign land ; and such protection can 
only be had in Massachusetts by the continuance of a system of 
State supervision which has existed here for more than half a cen- 
tury, and which is temporarily suspended only because its officers are 
performing the same duties under the supervision of the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury as were heretofore performed 
under the supervision of the Chief Executive of the Commonwealth. 
Of course, any such dual arrangement would be unwise and injudi- 
cious if better could be substituted; and the present arrangement 
seems admirably adapted to the purpose. 

Repeated attempts on the part of the Congress of the United 
States to obtain information on this subject on which to base future 
legislation, as evidenced by the appointment of committees for that 
purpose by this and the preceding House of Representatives, and 
the numerous presentation of bills in that branch, indicate clearly 
the increased consideration given the subject by the people of the 
United States, and inspire hope in the ultimate solution of a prob- 
lem that has prompted much discussion and severely taxed the 
ingenuity of politicians and statesmen in the enactment of laws 
which, while insuring protection to American citizens, would not 
infringe on the guarantee privileges of sister nations. 

Provided always that constitutional provisions and treaty obliga- 
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tions are not violated in their procurement, it would seem beyond 
question that the well-being and happiness of our people were the 
first considerations, and that longer delay in the adoption of repres- 
sive measures affecting immigration commensurate with the evil its 
unchecked continuance entails might intensify the ‘conviction already 
prevailing, that in popular estimation industrial products are of 
greater concern than industrial producers, and the acquisition of 
wealth of higher consideration than the ennoblement of man. 

Human wisdom is not a creation, but a growth; knowledge, but 
a summary of observation or experience, or deductions from either 
or both. Our country is rich beyond precedent; but the distribu- 
tion of its wealth is monstrous in its inequality. The land is filled 
with complainings, and there is no suggestion of cessation. Pauper- 
ism, with its twin offsprings, melancholia and dementia, march hand 
in hand. That this condition is aggravated by the inflow of foreign 
laborers is believed. Locating an evil is a step in the direction of 
its abatement. The discovery of a single cause, however dispropor- 
tionate to the effect, compels attention. The fine-drawn distinctions 
between aliens arriving by land and aliens arriving by water are 
interesting only to specialists. Time is an important factor; and 
promptness of execution may compensate for insufficiency of means. 
The extreme remedy is prohibition; and the means for practical pro- 
hibition are ample for the purpose. Capitation tax is but another 
name for specific duty. This Congress can extend the provisions of 
section one, chapter three hundred and seventy-six, of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-two to passengers coming into the 
United States from Mexico and the Dominion of Canada, and in- 
crease the duty therein levied upon such passengers from fifty cents 
to ten dollars. 

That such legislation will inaugurate an era of peace toward men 
I do not expect ; but that such enactment will be welcomed by thou- 
sands as an earnest of a better time coming I do believe. 


XIII. 


prisons and prisoners. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRISONS 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


BY H. F. HATCH, WARDEN, JACKSON, MICH. 


[t would be very difficult to write a simple report on prisons and 
prison discipline. A few facts and figures collected and collated with- 
out great expense or labor would make it. These statistics would 
relate to the cost of building and maintaining prisons, to means and 
measures for preventing escapes and assaults, to improvements in 
prison government already established and to be attempted, to sani- 
tary questions, and to kindred subjects. Such a report, thoroughly 
and honestly made, and leaving the bare bones of the statistical 
frame suitably covered with reflections and deductions, would be 
accepted by many — by too many — intelligent men, not only as sat- 
isfactory, but as exhaustive. And //at is the pity of it. 

We invite them to turn the telescope of thought this way, until 
they shall see as we do: that our theme has breadth and depth and 
height,— breadth, for it deals not alone, nor chiefly, with the inter- 
ests of those who dwell on those forlorn acres and within those 
frowning walls which make the convicts’ home, but first and chiefly 
with interests that pertain to every citizen of every commonwealth, 
and so to the whole civilized world ; depth, for it lays hold on the 
fundamental, and sometimes obscure, principles of social science, 
of psychology, and of mental pathology; height, for it rises to the 
level of the noblest human emotions, and has dealing with that high 


court where eternal justice presides with pity and with mercy on 
either hand. 


To make our report exhaustive is out of the question. 
the topics of which it will treat is necessary. ‘To choose those of 
widest interest, from the discussion of which the most general and 
permanent improvement may be expected, is the plain dictate of 


To select 
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common sense. Your committee has endeavored to construct its 
report in accordance with that dictate. 

We quote from a letter of Charles Aull, warden of the Folsom 
Prison, California. In reply to an invitation to express his opinion 
as to the proper scope of the report, he says : — 


I think the organized bodies of prison educators should select 
some one or two central ideas, which go to the root of prison dis- 
cipline and management, and confine themselves to that alone, until 
public sentiment has been thoroughly aroused and crystallized 
around it. The most important of these, in my judgment, is the 
selection of the officers and attachés of a prison. No statutory 
enactment, however stringent it may be, will avail anything, if it is to 
be carried into effect by an incompetent warden, surrounded by 
officers and guards that are forced upon him by political bosses. It 
is the personality of the warden that makes itself felt through every 
department of prison management, whether it be for good or evil. 
I cannot better express my ideas than to quote from the last report 
of the Board of Public Charities of the State of Illinois : — 

“That a man has rendered good and efficient service to his party 
may entitle him to recognition; but it does not qualify him for the 
responsible duties of prison warden, a position that ought to com- 
mand the very best talent, character, and devotion that any State 
possesses and can give to the work. The ideal warden must have 
the ability to govern men which belongs to a general, the knowledge 
of the law which would qualify him for the bench, the purity and ele- 
vation of character which ought to be found in every clergyman, the 
financial skill and integrity of a banker or manufacturer, the tact of 
a successful politician, and the education of a college president or 
professor. These varied gifts are not found in combination in any 
one man; but, the more nearly a warden approaches this ideal, the 
better it will be for his prison, his prisoners, and the public.” 


These views of Warden Aull coincide with those of the committee. 
We have quoted the passage to approve its sentiments, to set them 
in the forefront of our report, and to make them our guide in the 
selection and treatment of the topics on which we touch. 

The “selection of the officers and attachés of a prison,” then, is 
the principal theme of our report. We demand, and the interests we 
represent demand, the very highest abilities obtainable in these 
officers ; and we are ready to stand by that method of selecting them 
which will give to this work men approaching nearest to the high 
ideal set forth in the Illinois report quoted above. 

With such officers in charge of every department of prison govern- 
ment in this country, all possible reforms in criminal administration 
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will follow. It is of little use to discuss criminal law reform, crime 
causes, Classification, or any abstract system of prison discipline or 
management, until this is secured ; for the best system will certainly 
fail in the hands of incompetent or feeble officers, and it is reasona- 
ble to claim that any system, however poor it is in itself, will be 
reasonably successful if conducted by thoroughly competent men, 
who have a lofty conception of public duty. 

The standard by which the warden is selected must be changed 
from that of party service to that of qualifications, natural and 
acquired, which will enable him to perform the varied and compli- 
cated duties of his position, not in the interests of a party, but in the 
interests of the people. 

Men selected by such a standard will soon produce the system. 
They will love the work, and with tireless energy and unlimited re- 
source overcome all difficulties and finally evolve the best possible 
methods obtainable in this civilization. Before such a change can 
be brought about, the public must be made to see the necessity of it ; 
and where can the public educators be found who will show to the 
public that a change is needed? Its instruction must certainly come 
from those who, by experience, are acquainted with the conditions ; 
and these are, for the most part, themselves the product of the very 
system to be attacked. Selected in accordance with the political 
standard, they were, when appointed, thoroughly committed to it, 
personally they believed in it, and in assuming their duties they 
leave behind them a personal history completely in accord with it. 

Nevertheless, from this class competent instructors will come. 
From the very desire to aid his party there would come to a good 
man, thus appointed, an earnest desire to improve his institution, as 
a warrant for the continuance of his party in power. The study and 
thought thus required, the constant application and fidelity to every 
detail, would soon educate him to see that he was not simply en- 
gaged in keeping prisoners, but that he was employed in a great 
sociological problem, the solution of which found its greatest barrier 
in the very standard of official selection by which he had himself 
obtained place. The peril of attempting to break it down, or in 
failure to recognize it, will be readily understood; but he will have 
grown in the process until he is willing to take the consequences of 
right action. 

The vital importance of furnishing this instruction to the public 
appears from the following considerations: all public institutions 
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must be on a plane with the public conscience, because the officers 
selected to govern must be the expression of that conscience; and 
the selection of the governing officer will define the policy and deter- 
mine the drift, whether he be weak and feeble or strong and compe- 
tent. 

The reforms in penal administration during the last century must 
be attributed mainly to the improved social and political conditions, 
which make the older prison systems impossible (as then adminis. 
tered), rather than to the introduction of a distinctively new and 
improved system. 

New methods have been introduced in this country, and carried 
forward to success in isolated cases, as the result of exceptional force 
and energy of officers fortunately chosen; but they can hardly be 
considered general enough to modify the statement. 

In a modified form, we are generally conducting our penal institu- 
tions on the same principles which governed them a century ago. 
Our punishments are less brutal, and there is more order and cleanii- 
ness ; but it is still a government of force, and not of education and 
persuasion, The wardens and superintendents of these institutions 
know this, and wish to remedy it. As a rule, they have the ability 
and force necessary to the work; but they are opposed at every step 
in their progress, not only by the opposite party, but by their own 
party. By their own party, because the new requirements would 
make it impossible to furnish place to broken-down political workers, 
who are incapable of further service, and who, because of their 
incapacity, demand place on a prison force, and urge as a reason why 
it should be granted the very condition which utterly disqualifies 
them to hold a place among a body of men engaged in duties requir- 
ing great physical and mental energy. From the opposite party, 
because, right or wrong, they regard it a solemn duty to hit every 
head in sight. 

New and improved methods in prison management will and must 
be introduced, and become operative just in proportion as the gov- 
erning force of the prisons become elevated in understanding of 
duty; and this must be determined and modified by the social condi- 
tions which give them place, and the public opinion, which, after all, 
must mainly control their action. 

The warden and the convict are both the product of this civiliza- 
tion, and both must submit to the governing power, which is public 
opinion. A prison system that is desirable and successful in one 
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State and under one warden may not be desirable or even possible 
in another State and under another warden. A system that relies 
upon persuasion and education as its first duty, elevates the con- 
science, stimulates hope, and seeks to build up a high morality in 
its population, to restrain them when in liberty, can only succeed 
in States where the people value these things in their own homes. 

Political parties seem necessary to the proper government of a 
State; and, when a majority of its citizens create and sustain them 
for the uses which they subserve, and become partisans themselves 
for the good of the State, and not the good of the party, the institu- 
tions which will be created by such a condition will be conducted on 
the highest possible plane, because such a society will demand such 
institutions, and will furnish officers able to produce them. The 
elevation of human society to such a standard would of itself solve 
the problem ; for, in such a condition, the standard of fitness would 
be the only one considered. 

In the present condition of society in most of the States, we may 
be able to establish the idea in the public mind that the permanent 
protection of the people requires that every criminal serving a time 
sentence should be corrected at the end of it, if possible, and that 
such duties require as much ability and as diversified talent as those 
of any profession, and that the officers will be improved as much by 
experience and study as the teachers in the public school system and 
in the colleges of the country, who are now, by the force of public 
opinion, selected by the standard of merit alone. 

The lower the general morals of society, the less attention to pub- 
lic and private purity, the less regard for public welfare, the closer 
will be drawn the party lines, until it will seem that the State was 
created for the party rather than the party for the State. In such a 
society, the institutions must be conducted for the party rather than 
for the public good. 

In States where the masses serve their party as a means to an end, 
and not as the end, where the people in the main desire and work 
for party success because they see in that a public success and the 
means of accomplishing needed reforms, party lines will lie lightly, 
and men will decline to support a party except as it meets these 
requirements. In such a State, the people may be easily aroused to 
regard the penal question as a problem requiring the best and ablest 
of its citizens for its solution; and they will furnish the men, with- 
out regard to party bias, who are able to bring the highest results out 
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of established systems, and who will be able by observation and 
experience to establish a better system. They may easily be induced 
to divorce prisons from politics and from the baneful influence of 
party manipulation ; and a public sentiment may be cultivated which 
will sustain a system so flexible as to adjust itself to every grade 
of intelligence and morals that comes under its influence, and which 
can only reside in the administration which gives it force. 

In a word, because our social and political conditions are not 
likely, by their natural operations, to place the best talent and expe- 
rience available in charge of our penal institutions, we hope to 
impress upon the public the necessity of securing the needed qualifi- 
cations by some better method. 

With the necessity for instruction shown, and with the great body 
of experienced prison officers and penologists uniting in an effort to 
perform this most important duty, what are the considerations by 
which we are to enforce the lesson? 

It may be asked, What has been wrong all these years that we 
must depart from the old way? and we are bound to answer. Our 
answer may include all that distinguishes the later views of the aims 
and methods of prison management from those which prevailed 
before them. They may be summarized as follows :— 

Confinement in prison is justified as a necessity. It is a process 
intended to protect society from criminals. 

Confinement and punishment and reformation are all processes by 
which protection is sought. They are not objects. Confinement 
follows a judicial inquiry which establishes guilt, because the safety 
of society requires it. The punishment caused by the operation is 
not retributive: it is necessary. No man is made happy by the mere 
suffering of another man, which has no purpose; nor is society bene- 
fited in any way, except as its security is preserved. There must be 
some distinct object to be accomplished when a punishment is in- 
flicted, else there would be no way to determine the amount or dura- 
tion of it. If the object is simply to correct evils in men, to adjust 
and readjust ‘a criminal population to the conditions which must 
environ them in free life, and to obtain compliance with the neces- 
sary rules of good order in prison, a perfect measure of judgment is 
furnished ; and the punishment must always be beneficent and just, 
because the amount is determined by the man himself who suffers. 
It is right to compel obedience; and any punishment necessary for 
such a purpose can never be excessive. And, when compliance is 
obtained, the punishment must have been sufficient. 
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The criminal is wrong, and he must be made right. The process 
may be one of great suffering or it may be one of great pleasure ; 
but these considerations are neither here nor there. He must be 
cured. 

Permanent security to society requires that criminal tendencies 
be eradicated, or at least modified, during confinement ; for certainly 
characteristics which permit one crime will permit it again. Con- 
finement is temporary and for a fixed period. Freedom will come in 
time, and with it a renewal of old vices and associations, unless new 
purposes and hopes have been acquired. 

The notion that extreme severity acts as a deterrent, and may be 
relied upon for protection, has little support in observed facts. The 
Russian government, no doubt, expects to stamp out the revolution- 
ary party in the empire by punishments so terrible in their character 
that they cannot be endured ; but such severities are the fuel which 
feed the flame of revolution, and do more to strengthen the revolu- 
tionary party than any act of their own could do. 

If it is claimed that these punishments are unusual, brutal in sever- 
ity, and degrading in character, it will be observed that they differ 
only in degree from some which have been, and still are, adminis- 


tered among us. Any suffering inflicted upon one man for the pur- 
pose of terrorizing another, or which is for any reason carried beyond 
the line of necessity in obtaining compliance with established rules 
and laws, is unjust and brutal, and will tend to increase crime rather 
than to diminish it. 


If unjust and unnecessary punishment in any case acts as a deter- 
rent, it seems that no measure of judgment can limit the principle ; 
and, logically, we must conclude that the severities at the Siberian 
mines should be increased, and that finally they would certainly 
reach the limit of human endurance, and so produce the result which, 
if the principle is correct, must follow. But the trouble is, the prin- 
ciple is incorrect; and its operation is harmful, tending to cause the 
very conditions which its application is intended to prevent, in ex- 
actly the proportion of its application. 

We are very likely to imagine that because a proper and reason- 
able punishment produces a powerful restraint among men, from the 
emotions of fear which are aroused by it, increasing the punishment 
to any extent would increase the fear, and, therefore, the restraint, 
without seeming to remember what we have all observed, and very 
well know from our own experience, that excessive punishment will 
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also arouse emotions of hatred and revenge, which will overcome 
fear and render it entirely inoperative. In order to produce the 
greatest deterrence, it is equally important that punishment be suffi- 
cient, and that it be not regarded as excessive. 

The most enlightened governments among men recognize the 
true principle, and so establish public schools, and its citizens build 
churches and missions to teach the true standard of ethical conduct 
to all its citizens. It supplies force when these agencies fail, but it 
is plain that the entire nation will be happier when the necessity for 
force is reduced. 

It seems that this should also be the theory in prison government; 
that for the purpose of preparing criminals for citizenship, as well as 
for the preservation of good order in prison, education and culture are 
by far more effective and permanent than force, which should only be 
applied when the better methods have been exhausted. It seems in 
the interest of the State that the most vicious and dangerous ele- 
ments of its population should, if possible, be taught the duties of a 
citizen before they are given liberty and called upon to perform such 
duties. Their conduct has shown them to be especially deficient ; 
and, now that they are in prison, every method known to civilization 
should be employed to correct them, and we ought not to deprive 
them, as we now do, of many opportunities which are supplied to citi- 
zens who are already very much their betters. In considering this 
matter, we may safely leave the interests of the convict entirely out of 
the question. 

In the shadow of your Christian churches the criminal has delib- 
erately chosen his profession. In spite of all the civilizing influ- 
ences, in spite of schools and churches, and all the correctional and 
elevating tendencies of a great State, he is a public plunderer still. 

Now is there anything in this statement that of right should call 
in question the desirability of all these opportunities for culture? 
Should they be discontinued or changed? Would you level your 
schools and colleges and churches, because he has refused to be edu- 
cated? You urge the necessity for schools, because intelligence is 
better than ignorance. You build churches, because morality and 
godliness are better than vice. Now, at what time in a man’s life 
does all this change? How bad must he be, that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is a failure as applied to him? Can he be so densely ignorant 
that intelligence will not improve him? If these systems for human 
culture are desirable outside a prison, why not inside? The present 
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school of criminalists simply carry into the prison the very best meth- 
ods for the betterment of men which you employ outside a prison. 
You use them to prepare men for citizenship while in freedom to 
choose. We accept that portion of your population who have refused 
to avail themselves of these methods, and, while in confinement and 
under more perfect restraint, use more powerful motives to induce 
them to accept. 

Regarding your methods, then, as the proper ones, we find the 
criminal, godless, and profane, and we try to induce him to be relig- 
ious. We find him ignorant, and we try to make him intelligent. 
We find him filthy, and we try to teach him to be clean. Many times 
we find him debased and vile, and we try to elevate him, to widen 
out the horizon of his life, and teach him a proper regard for the 
rights of others,— that he may live among you as a citizen, and not 
as a pirate. We imagine that this is in your interest as it is in his. 

Two reasons alone can be urged why all this is not desirable in 
prison. One must be that the methods of education are themselves 
defective; and the other must be that culture itself is undesirable 
among a population who are convicts to-day, but will be citizens to- 
morrow. It is impossible to separate the interests of the individual 
from the interests of the nation. Permanent individual happiness to 
all, with the least suffering to any, is the true object; and this can 
only be obtained by a unity of interests between classes and societies, 
—men doing the right thing as the result of culture, not force ; from 
attraction, not fear. It must be a freedom in motives and feelings,— 
feelings and ideas trained into habits in harmony with true interests. 

Now, this is the essential difference between the prison govern- 
ments which have been, and which very largely now are, and the gov- 
ernments which it is believed should be. The difference is not in 
degree, but is distinctive. One is coercion and force, the other is 
persuasion and education. One seeks to govern by fear, and so pun- 
ishes for every violation, however slight: the other seeks to govern 
by intelligence, and so patiently labors to teach. One practically 
establishes a scale of punishment for each offence, which makes it 
easy to pass the prisoner directly from violation to an amount of suf- 
fering that shall compensate. 

The other attempts to discriminate in motives and feelings and 
character, and only punishes when necessary to obtain compliance. 
In one case, if a prisoner refuses to work, he would be sent to pun- 
ishment, to remain until he would work, and then until vengeance 
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was satisfied, and then until his great suffering would terrorize the 
others; and then he would be sent to the shop with the assurance — 
which abundant experience proves false—that he was conquered 
and would never again dare to come in conflict with authority. He 
believed in some way that he was being wronged when he refused. 
From his standpoint, it appeared that the work was exceptionally 
hard and that the demand was unjust, or that the task had been 
increased, or, if his work had been changed, that the foreman had 
done so purposely, to put a hardship upon him. It is not likely that 
any of these things were true ; and, if the warden or deputy should 
reason with him, he would no doubt perceive it, and cheerfully 
comply. He would then see that he was himself wrong, which is the 
beginning of wisdom; and the process would tend toward perma- 
nently changing and broadening his character, so that he would be 
less likely to violate in other things. He would also see that there 
was a disposition to perfect fairness,— that no more was demanded 
of him than was equitable and just. 

Punishment and personal suffering could in no way affect his judg- 
ment as to the justice of the order. It might compel obedience, but 
it could not convince. The prisoner would, therefore, still be in 
rebellion, although apparently in compliance ; and the whole process 
would be, and is, a temporary makeshift. 

If the prisoner refuses to be persuaded, if it is impossible to edu- 
cate him to obey, suffering must be inflicted. And now another 
essential separation from the principles of a punitive prison must 
become operative, and the prisoner must understand that there is 
nothing vindictive in the operation; that his punishment is not 
retributive nor exemplary, but simply correctional ; that it is not 
for violation, but to secure future compliance ; that it will continue 
until compliance is had, however severe, and will then stop; that 
he must himself determine the extent, and that therefore it is self- 
inflicted ; that the rules are just and necessary, and compliance is 
necessary ; that education and persuasion have failed, and that he 
forces upon himself the suffering which the warden regrets, and dis- 
likes to administer, and which, it would seem, any intelligent man 
would dislike to endure. 

Such punishments may be much more severe and much longer 
continued than those employed by the punitive systems, because they 
are applied for a purpose, and will only terminate when that has been 
accomplished ; but force and fear do not tend to permanently prepare 
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men for the duties of free life, nor to bring them into an orderly 


observance of rules necessary to their government in prison, and they 
should therefore be avoided, if possible. 

The character of a criminal must be changed. The dominant 
purposes and loves must be replaced by others, and the criminal 
instincts must be disciplined out of him, and the moral bias of his 
life corrected. He has been years acquiring an evil character and 
confirming hereditary taints, and the process of change must be slow 
and painful. Whether in freedom or in confinement, his acts are the 
expression of his character, and must be on the moral plane of his 
own will. If this is bad, the acts will be bad; and, if it is good, the 
acts will be good. If he be compelled to a good act by force or fear, 
it tends but slightly to improve him; for it is the will of another, not 
his own, which produces the action. His own improvement requires 
that he himself understand the moral standards which require the 
action, and that the action be the result of emotions in his own life 
and the operations of his own will, and not that of another. In order 
to teach him to do right, he must have the power to do wrong. An 
essential quality in the process is the preservation of his autonomy to 
the very line of safety. 

Let us state it clearly: The object of imprisonment is the protec- 
tion of society, which can only be secured by confinement or by 
reformation. Confinement is, in the main, temporary. Therefore, 
the only permanent protection must be obtained by reformation. 
Severities may at times be necessary to the process of reformation, 
but the reliance must be upon an education and a growth which will 
tend to permanently change the character. This necessitates the 
introduction into prison government of all the civilizing influences 
known to our times. 

For the purpose of this report, it is necessary that this be estab- 
lished. But very little culture is required.to punish a prisoner, to 
govern by force, to merely keep the men and terrorize them into 
compliance; but the best the land affords is necessary to arouse 
emotions of hope and keep it sustained, to educate and elevate, to 
classify and assign the almost infinite varieties of temperament and 
character which go to make up a prison population, 

No system can do this ; for a system must be fixed, and will operate 
upon all material alike, and involves the idea that all men are alike, 
and may be put into the same hopper and ground through the same 
machinery to the same results. It would be like assuming that the 
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physical defects of men were alike, and that it is possible to combine 
in medicine a remedy for all. 

Whatever else he is, the skilled physician must be a student. He 
must have acquired a thorough knowledge of the structure of the 
human body, the bones and muscles, the arteries, the veins, and all 
the complicated machinery by which it is kept in operation. In 
addition, he must understand the symptoms of disease which attack 
it, and the proper remedies under all the different conditions of physi- 
cal vigor presented. He can rely on no system, but on a trained 
judgment, which will perceive the situation and suggest relief. 

The mental and moral defects of men are much more varied and 
complicated than the physical ones, and can never be subjected to a 
fixed system without furnishing abundant reason for failure, because 
it is a system. In several of the reformatories, schools of technology 
have been established, and cannot be too highly commended. Their 
value, however, is entirely determined by the ability of the superin- 
tendent in assigning inmates to the different trades. Suppose, from 
indifference or inability, the superintendent should assign them as 
they arrived, without judgment as to their capacity, and men of 
coarse fibre and dense ignorance, large bones and strong muscles, 
were found in telegraphy and printing, and youths of fair education, 
small bones, and weak muscles in blacksmithing. 

We do not wish to be understood as undervaluing system in manag- 
ing prisoners or in doing any kind of work. The notion we attack 
is that, if we devise a good system, it will of itself accomplish the 
desired result; even when managed by any sort of inexperienced 
bungler; and we wish to enforce this idea, that, the more complete 
the system, the better is the opportunity afforded for the highest intel- 
ligence and the nicest discrimination to do their perfect work. 

For instance, the mark system, in the hands of injudicious or 
careless officials, will scaycely tend to diminish the difficulties of 
prison management or to secure better results; but that system 
applied with judgment and attention will tend powerfully to develop 
in prisoners the very quality of mind and habits of thought and action 
which we wish to encourage in them. It enables the superintendent 
to keep a complete and concise record of merit and demerit, that 
he may know the progress of every inmate. More than any other 
known system, it seems to impress the men with the true theory of 
punishment,— that their progress and happiness depend upon them- 
selves, and that suffering and deprivation are self-inflicted and are 
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conjoined to violation, that they are not at war with the administra- 
tion ; and it makes it easy to establish the idea that the interests of 
all are identical. It is a delicate machine, through which the super- 
intendent can watch, educate, and guide his men, and which will 
indicate to him their real standing; but it is only a machine. 

The entrance of a man to prison instantly raises questions to which 
nothing but closest discernment and experience can find the proper 
answers. Each man upon entering must be examined, to determine 
his mental and moral grade, and general temperament, which is to 
covern his treatment; his natural aptitude for labor, to govern his 
assignment. He must then be watched continuously, restrained or 


stimulated as the case requires. The old life must be interrupted 


and broken in upon, and a new life begun. He must be forced, if 
necessary, to take on new habits; and the exercise of a trained judg- 
ment is absolutely necessary to guide him at every stage of advance- 
ment. In the hands of a bungler, the system would be valueless. 
Real criminals rarely reform, possibly never. They are born to 
their avocation, as a wolf is born a wolf. They constitute only a 
small portion of any prison population, and more of them are at large 
than in confinement. They accept crime as their profession, and 
rotate from place to place, serving short sentences here and there. 
When arrested, as occasionally happens, they are entire strangers to 
the court officers. Possibly, with the assistance of their associates, 
they are able to prove an alibi, or, if not, they appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the court as a first offender, who has been led astray by 
stress of circumstances, with much more power than could a less 
experienced criminal. The short sentence which follows is soon 
over, and they are on the road again. They never locate long enough 


to be known, but move on to new fields, where they will not be 
recognized, 


The industrial classes accumulate property by energy and thrift, 
and surround it with reasonable protection; but trained operators, 
students at a nefarious trade, supplied with ingeniously constructed 
tools, watch for an unguarded moment to appropriate the product of 


other men’s labors. They never labor themselves, and are proud to 
claim that they live by their wits. Many times they are recognized 
at the prison door, but their sentence has then been named; and, 
when it has terminated, the rights of American citizenship are re- 
stored, and the prisoner marches out to renew his old life. 


it is 
certain that he will do so. 


He claims nothing else, and, while in 
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confinement, recounts his adventures with great gusto, and pants for 
the time when he may renew them. Why is he liberated? The 
right to liberty should depend upon the proper use of it. A man 
who is at war with the race, whose hand is against the world, should 
be in permanent confinement. This would meet favor in the minds 
of most thinkers if its operation could be shown to work justly. It 
has found expression in several States of the Union in habitual crimi- 
nal acts, which provide for a life sentence upon the third conviction. 

The weakness of these laws is apparent in the fact that they have 
no power to reach the most dangerous class, as under them the trial 
judge must himself know of former convictions ; and he must learn 
this in the few days at his disposal after arrest, which confines the 
operation mainly to local criminals. 

The remedy for these difficulties seems to lie in the indefinite sen- 
tence, under which the convict may be required himself to furnish his 
history, accounting for his whole life, to be verified by correspond- 
ence. It also affords abundant time to learn positively all circum- 
stances which of right should be considered in fixing his term, which 
is now to continue until the purposes of the process are accomplished ; 
and he would be left to choose for himself between a proper obsery- 
ance of law in liberty and permanent confinement. We are now to 
consider his whole life as it bears on his character, his acts while 
confined, his progress in mental and moral development, and, in fact, 
every condition which would determine his ability to adjust himself 
to the requirements of free life, and not simply the isolated crime of 
which he has been charged. He should be retained until he gives 
evidence of a determined purpose to observe law; and then he should 
be paroled, which will enable him to establish the permanence of his 
new resolution under all the temptations and difficulties which would 
then surround him. If he is still incapable, and is found in viola- 
tion of the terms of his parole, he should be taken back into the 
prison without further expense. 

The adoption of the Bertillon system of identification by all the 
prisons, and the establishment of a central office, to which all de- 
scriptions are sent, would destroy the last hope of a professional 
criminal escaping the operation of these laws. If he should obtain 
parole, and in violation of its terms escape into another State and 
lapse into crime, his first conviction would terminate his career. 
The prison to which he is now sent would forward his description to 
the central office, where he would be immediately recognized as an 
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The successful establishment and operation of these laws 
make professional and habitual crime too hazardous to be 
tive. As much could be known of a criminal in any State as 
was known of him in all the States, and this continent would prove 
, small for his operations. 
\s valuable as would be these reforms in criminal law, they are 
rred to in this report mainly to establish the absolute necessity of 
indoning the political standard in selecting the officers of a prison. 
ith the constant changes which are likely to occur under it, it is 
t probable that the warden can gain sufficient experience to enable 
to properly and justly conduct machinery requiring so much dis- 
rimination and such a wide knowledge of crime, life, and character. 
Nor is it possible for him to be surrounded by officers capable of 
performing the difficult tasks assigned them. The idea of a political 
pointment is that it is temporary; and such an idea is not likely to 


stimulate to great effort, nor is it agreeable to conditions requiring 


the culture and experience belonging to a great profession. 

The indefinite sentence involves the accomplishment of a purpose, 
not the mere passage of a term of years. The criminal is to be 
required to accomplish that purpose. His liberty depends upon his 
success. He is certainly entitled to the best opportunities that can 
be afforded. Hope and all the finer sensibilities and feelings of a 
good man must be cultivated in him until he stands upon a sure 
foundation that will keep him safe from the temptations that must 
surely come. What grander work than this? Of all the professions, 

vould require the broadest philanthropy and the soundest reason. 

[he warden must be possessed of an energy that will know the 
letails, and adjust upon the highest standards all of the infinite 

ariety of wants and violations, conflicts and diversified interests, 

vhich constantly occur. He must present in his own life a constant 
example of lofty purpose, clean habits, and a self-command that will 
communicate itself to every officer and every man. No pretence will 
His interest in the welfare and success of every man committed 

to his care must be real. It must show itself in every act, in punish- 
ments as well as in rewards. Every man is to be regarded as a prob- 
lem, the solution of which tests the ability of the operator. The 
greater the evil found in him, the greater the problem. Failure to 
reach and correct him does not positively class him as incorrigible. 
Others might have accomplished it. The warden must love the work 
for itself, and put his whole life into its accomplishment, acknowledg- 
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ing no failure except in himself, regarding each failure as his failure 
and as indicating the need of a new process. Above all, he mus; 
know that it is possible to reinstate to honorable manhood many who 
have fallen into a life of sin and crime. 

But, when everything has been done that human ingenuity ca 
suggest, there will certainly remain some who withstand all efforts a 
reformatory discipline. While they may not all be selected from the 
mass with absolute certainty, yet classes may be distinguished wh 
present difficulties passing the power of man to overcome; and it 
seems, if they are ever to be reinstated, it must be by the operation of 
a Divine Hand. 

Fools, incapables, men who are structurally deficient, may be 
incurable. Men cannot create, they can only cultivate the powers 
that are given; and, if a man is born without mental capacity, or 
with so little as to be practically inoperative, this deficiency cannot: 
be overcome. It is impossible to teach him, because he has not 
capacity to understand. Those also who possess the real criminal 
instinct present great resistance to reformative discipline. The 
taints which have deformed their lives come to them strengthened 
by generations of evil, and this has been cultivated by habit and 
acquirement until it fills and dominates their whole lives. 

It is through emotions of hope and love that moral conduct is 
taught. The emotions must precede the lesson. But these me: 
are without such emotions; and it seems impossible to arouse them, 
even in the slightest degree. How, then, are they to be taught? 
They have no regard for home or wife or mother or their own chil- 
dren. They are like men too sick to retain the medicine necessary 
to their cure. 

These two classes, however, constitute a small portion of the pop- 
ulation of American prisons. The great mass present some hope of 
betterment, but in as many different degrees as there are men. Some 
of them are criminals of occasion, who have sunk under the burdens 
of life, and who still cling to the tender memories of youth. They 
are not debased in character, but can, if skilfully taught and juci- 
ciously encouraged, easily be made leaders in a great moral reform 
among their fellows. Some have been swept by sudden passion into 
crime foreign to their character, which they sincerely regret ; and 
some come out of Christian homes, but with acquired habits that 
finally destroy the moral restraints of their lives, and so drift into 
prison. They come in infinite variety, no two alike; but mostly 
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inorant, vicious, often vile, it requires unlimited patience and skill 
to guide and educate, to reward and punish, to purify and elevate a 
human soul blackened, as it may be, by years of sin. To stimulate 
the weak and encourage the despondent, who have seen their families 
scattered and their children ruined by their own errors, and must 
now face the weary years in prison; to keep touch with the ever 
shifting impulses and sentiments of a prison yard, and adjust the 
manifold difficulties, that perfect justice may be maintained,— all 
this is a work that must engage the broadest philanthropy, the high- 
est talent, and the most rugged natures found among men. 

To select men for such work by a partisan standard is to rely upon 
qualifications that are utterly worthless and disregard those that are 
most essential. There are positions in government, surely, to which 
men should be appointed whose political principles and opinions are 
in harmony with those of the executive head, because this would be 
necessary in order to carry the work of all the departments forward 
yn parallel lines, and so avoid a conflict in the operation; but no 
educational or penal institutions can be counted among them. 

It is believed by this committee that the evils of political appoint- 
ments are so great in such institutions as to make real and lasting 
reforms impossible. Most wardens desire to conduct a successful 
and progressive administration. If left to themselves, they would do 
this ; but every effort at reform is paralyzed and defeated by a politi- 
cal pressure too strong to be resisted, and which must tend to power- 
fully modify all efforts at advancement. Under these circumstances 
ll progress must also overcome the savage attacks of political op- 
ponents, some of whom, as professional politicians, would cheerfully 
sacrifice the highest interest of the people for the slightest interest 
of their party. 

It seems that the people desire and are favorable to a continual 
rotation in office; that it is not believed that merit or capacity or 
trained judgment are of value in properly conducting the business 
ff a state or nation, as it is known to be in private business. 

it is, however, thought that the officers of the army and navy must 
be thoroughly trained in their profession. Therefore, they can only be 
removed by court martial, and the government provides a great school 
to prepare them for their duties. It is recognized that careful prepa- 
ration is necessary to the professions of law or medicine. 

How would it impress the American people if the politicians of 
New York should unite in recommending one of their number for 
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appointment to command one of the great war-ships recently launched, 
and should set up in their petition that he had been of great value ; 
the party in the past, and that his appointment would strengthen the 
party in the future; that he was now broken down with age and dis. 
ease, that he was poor, and that the party owed him a debt of grati- 
tude, which they should pay by furnishing him a life position,—» 
reference to merit, capacity, or experience? 

The intention would seem to be that he was to keep her secure j: 
her anchorage, draw his pay, and contribute properly to party success 
Because you reject this, because you require long years of training 
and education for such a position, because you have come to know 
that it not only requires a technical knowledge of the profession, but 
that also it requires a certain temperament and force of character to 
fit the place, the American navy has reflected undying honor upon 
the American name; but the presentation of such a petition, with 
exactly such recommendations, is regarded as a correct method to be 
pursued in selecting officers to govern the prison systems of the 
country, where, in order to do more than remain at anchorage in the 
place which has been occupied for a hundred years, the commandant 
must possess that same temperament and force which will enable him 
to command men. In addition, he must be able to recognize the 
temperament of each, and be able to create the emotions that will 
finally establish a correct character. 

How is it the people require that one class of officers be selected 
from a standard of merit and the other from a standard of politics? 
Is it more important that we have a good naval service to protect the 
people from foreign enemies than that we have a good police and 
prison service to protect the people from enemies at home? 

The vast machinery which is employed in the United States for the 
repression of crime is much more expensive than the American navy. 
As an item of expense, it stands next to the public school system, and 
in some of the States it may exceed it. In considering the question 
financially, the prison must be grouped along with the police depart 
ments, the criminal courts and justices, the sheriffs and deputies and 
detective force, and every department employed, either by the Stat 
or general government, to protect the people from the operations of 
the crime class. Of these, the cost of the prisons is a mere bagatelle. 
The cost of police in some of the larger cities exceeds a million dol- 
lars annually, and in many approaches that sum. The criminal courts 
throughout the country swell the amount to an enormous aggregate. 
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One persistent criminal costs thousands of dollars, not for one arrest 
and trial, but for many. His whole life is spent in short terms in 
prison, and very short terms in freedom. The city prisons have, in 
many cases, received the same man for more than fifty times. We do 
our work over and over again, at vast expense, without an attempt at 
permanence. It seems that such men should be recognized, and by 
some method be permanently provided for. Millions of dollars could 
be saved to the country, and much crime prevented, if methods even 
tending to permanence in these matters could be employed. 


Is it possible to arouse the people to the importance of this subject, 


and to the possibility of improvement in it? 

From the beginning of history, the punitive systems of prison 
government have been in operation; and their absolute failure to 
check the constantly increasing volume of crime in the world is well 
established by abundant experience. ‘To continue them is to perpet- 
uate a failure. A new system must be established, that will have in 
it at least the promise of better things. 

Let us go forward, then, with confidence, remembering that the 
solution of the question we are considering involves a knowledge of 
men, and all the passions and all the hopes which lead them to failure 
or to prosperity. 

Let us remember that crime and evil are the great handicap to the 
ultimate happiness of the race, and that the success or failure of all 
human effort will be determined by the men who guide it. 

Signed by the Committee: Mrs. THos. A. HENDRICKS, Indianapolis, 

H. F. Hatcn, Jackson, Mich.; R. W. McCLauGury, Hunting- 

Pa.; R. BrRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, Ohio; Z. R. Brockway, 
Elmira, N. Y.; CHARLEs E. FELtTon, Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Dawson, 
Montgomery, Ala.; G. S. GrirrituH, Baltimore, Md.; CHARLES AULL, 
Folsom, Cal. ; CHARLES J. PREscort, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRISONER’S SUNDAY. 
BY GENERAL R. BRINKERHOFF. 


“The Prisoner’s Sunday,” which for a number of years past has 
been observed by many churches in this country, and to some extent 
in other countries, was the outgrowth of a general feeling among 
those interested in the reform of prisons, and in securing better 
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methods for dealing with the criminal classes, that there could be no 
large advance in these directions except through an aroused Chris. 
tian conscience, which could best be secured through the agency of 
the churches. 

It was everywhere recognized that prison reform was the child of 
Christianity, and as such it was entitled to the fostering care of the 
churches ; and, to secure this, the Prisoner’s Sunday was established. 

It was inaugurated under the auspices of the New York Prison 
Association and of the National Prison Association, and was con- 
ceived by William M. F. Round, the secretary at that time of both 
associations. 

In view of a meeting of prison officials and others interested in 
prison matters, called for conference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
the 27th of February, 1884, Mr. Round invited a preliminary meeting 
of clergymen from the city and State of New York. About one 
hundred, representing nearly every phase of Christian belief, re- 
sponded to the invitation, and assembled in Grace Hall, East ryth 
Street, on the afternoon of February 26. 

The Rev. Dr. S. Irenzus Prime presided, and in his opening 
address presented the importance of a more active interest by the 
churches in prison questions, and deplored the prevalent indifference 
in regard to them. 

A number of addresses were then made, heartily approving the 
recommendations of Dr. Prime and the work of the prison associa- 
tions; and, in conclusion, a resolution prepared by Mr. Round, and 
presented by Rev. J. B. Morse, chaplain of Blackwell’s Island Peni- 
tentiary, was unanimously adopted, recommending “that all churches 
should set aside one Sunday in the year for the consideration of the 
relation of Christian people to the reformation of criminals.” 

A committee was then appointed to fix upon a Sunday and to send 
notices to the churches. 

The day finally decided upon was the fourth Sunday in October, 
and this date was accepted by the National Prison Congress ; and 
its observance has been recommended at its annual sessions ever 
since. 

The Prisoner’s Sunday has been observed, more or less, in all the 
Northern States, but more fully in New York, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan than elsewhere. 

In Massachusetts, it has been recommended every year by the 
annual conference of Congregational churches; and in Michigan 
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.ttention has been called to it every year by the Board of State Char- 
ties in a publication prepared for the purpose, and entitled “ The 
Prisoner’s Sunday.” 

[he results have been that, wherever the day has been observed, 
much good has been accomplished by arousing public attention to 
a more intelligent consideration of prison questions ; and its advan- 
tages in arousing a healthy public sentiment upon these important 
uestions are so apparent that it seems very desirable that the ob- 
servance of the day should be encouraged. 

[hat the prison question is of sufficient importance to merit such 

servance is evident enough to all who have familiarized themselves 
with existing facts. 

[hese facts may be briefly summarized as follows : — 

1. Crime is frightfully on the increase. If the United States Cen- 
sus reports are to be trusted,— and all other statistics, as a rule, cor- 
roborate their general correctness,— crime, for fifty years, has risen 
like a tide to which there is no ebb. 

In 1850, the criminals were 1 in every 3,442 of population; in 
1860, 1 in 1,647; in 1870, 1 in 1,021; in 1880, 1 in 837; and, 
rom present appearances, the census of 1890 will show one in every 
five or six hundred. 

Every one can see that this condition of affairs must be checked, 
yr civilized society must cease to exist. 

[t is not my province, just now, to consider remedies; but remedies 
nust be considered and adopted very soon, or we die. And, surely, 
the churches ought to be-willing to set aside at least one day in the 
year for such a purpose. 

2. Prison reform, as the child of Christianity, has a vested right 
to the care of the churches. If it fails to receive it, it is an orphan, 
and there is no adequate help elsewhere. 

3. In a democratic form of government, like our own, legislation 
cannpt be attained, or at least cannot be enforced efficiently, without 
the approval of a majority of voters. In other words, where the 
people rule, there can be no permanent progress except by instruct- 
ing the people ; and hence the necessity of educational work upon 
the subject of prison reform. 

Under these circumstances, it seems fitting that the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, which has always been an active 
colaborer with the National Prison Association in the matter of 
prison reform, should co-operate with it in an earnest invitation to 
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the churches to observe the Prisoner’s Sunday, and in all other prac. 
tical ways to inculcate a better public sentiment upon prison subjects. 

Such an invitation, unanimously adopted by this Conference, and 
officially transmitted to the State associations representing the vari- 
ous religious denominations of the country, would doubtless receiy: 
kindly consideration, and in most cases would be commended to the 
individual churches for acceptance and action. 

Doubtless there are some clergymen who, in the multiplicity of 
other duties, have not had occasion to inform themselves upon the 
prison question sufficiently to talk to their people as intelligently as 
they would like ; but, fortunately, the literature of the subject is now 
so accessible that they can easily prepare themselves, and would 
cheerfully do so if requested. 

The official representatives of this Conference or of the National 
Prison Association would gladly respond to all inquiries for informa- 
tion ; and so also would the New York Prison Association, through its 
efficient secretary, Mr. W. M. F. Round, at its office in New York 
City, 135 East 15th Street. 

Nearly all the great encyclopedias present the subject of prisons 
and reformatories intelligently, and with sufficient fulness for ordi- 
nary uses. The Cyclopedia Britannica, in connection with its Amer- 
ican supplement published by Hubbard Brothers of Philadelphia, 
is especially noteworthy in this respect ; and so also are Lalor’s and 
Appleton’s Cyclopzedias. 

In short, what is needed is the education of the American people 
upon the prison question, so that they shall have an intelligent appre- 
ciation of its demands upon them; and we believe that the American 
churches, by the observance of the Prisoner’s Sunday, would be an 
efficient means to this end, and in doing so would discharge not only 
a public, but a religious duty. 

In addition, the present year is especially suited to this observance 
for the reason that it is the centenary anniversary of the death of 
John Howard, the great apostle of prison reform, to which he 
stands in about the same relation as Saint Paul does to Christianity. 

As America was the first country in the world to give organized 
support to the teachings of John Howard, it is meet that America 
should be conspicuous among the nations in commemorating his 
achievements ; and in no way can it be done more effectively or use- 
fully than by the proper observance of the Prisoner’s Sunday. 


XIV. 


licports from States 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
S. STORRS, OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN. 


The Committee on Reports from States sent, Nov. 25, 1889, to 
each of the forty-seven Corresponding Secretaries of States and 
Territories circulars in which certain uniform information was sought. 
The same form was used as that adopted by the Committee on Re- 
ports from States of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of this body, 
as that was considered quite exhaustive as to items, and therefore 
well adapted to securing most valuable and complete data in all 
charitable, penal, and reformatory departments of the several States 
and Territories. Such reports, continued from year to year, would 
furnish means for comparisons in the future which would be most 
interesting and profitable. 

This effort has not proved successful. Of the forty-seven circulars 
sent out, only twenty-six have been acknowledged; and of this 
twenty-six only a dozen were in the form of reports. Such facts, 
however, should not be discouraging. The difficulties which have 
arisen this year are not all insurmountable; and such as may be at 
present, can and doubtless will be in time overcome, if the Confer- 
ence will persistently request the same information from year to year. 

Of the forty-seven Corresponding Secretaries appointed at San 


Francisco last year, but sixty per cent. responded in any way to 


the circular. The two subsequent reminders sent them did not meet 
with so much as an acknowledgment. One declined to act. True, 
the best men who could be thought of for such a position in the 
several States were chosen; but the office is far from being simply 
honorary. Much hard work is required of the person holding it, if 
we secure the full information which we wish and must have to make 
our reports valuable. This or some subsequent Conference must 
devise a plan whereby the State Corresponding Secretary will indi- 
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cate his consent to act as such before he is appointed. Your Com. 
mittee on Reports from States would most respectfully present this 
recommendation for the consideration of the Executive Committee. 

Owing to the fact that in many States reports of institutions are 
made biennially to the legislatures which have biennial sessions, and 
that such reports are the only source from which the statistics desired 
by the National Conference can be had, it has occurred to your com- 
mittee that the Reports from States to the Conference might be made 
only biennially, at least the statistical portions of them. States 
having annual official reports could combine those of two years, and 
States having biennial official reports would be able to make more 
full and accurate reports. The comparison of reports which are two 
years apart would show differences more sharply. 

The early date of holding the Seventeenth Conference was another 
reason assigned for the lack of success in securing reports this year. 
This difficulty was mentioned by more than one State Corresponding 
Secretary. The time elapsing between the Conference held at San 
Francisco and this one at Baltimore is but eight months ; and, if the 
sixty day limit for preparing reports is complied with, but six months 
remain to be covered by the report. This difficulty certainly can be 
removed in the future. It is possible that more reports could be 


secured if the information sought were simpler. To cover this point, 
the circular said, “If you find it impossible to give the information 
just as requested, please advise the committee of such fact, and make 
a report as nearly in harmony with the information sought as you 


” 


can.” Two things we hoped to reach by such portion of our circular, 


— namely, possibly to learn of some form of questions which could 
be answered more generally, and still secure the information ; and, 
also, to insure reports from such as otherwise might think it useless 
to attempt to report. The committee gained no information as to 4 
simpler form of circular. It is doubtless true that at present it is 
impossible to obtain certain items of information sought in the cir- 
cular sent out. Yet would it be wise to ask for less information than 
is needed to make the Reports from States complete? Is it not 
possible that, by holding to the present form, States now unable to 
give the information will see the need of and put themselves in a 
position to furnish all the data requested, and so what is lost in the 
direction of lack of general reports for a time will be gained to the 
States in obtaining useful and really needed information as to their 
own poor, defectives, and criminals? 
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lo secure comparison at a glance, the committee attempted to 
make a tabulated summary; but, in the absence of reports from 
many important States, any comparison has seemed out of the ques- 
tion. 


[In the following abstracts, space has been given chiefly to States that have not 
fore reported. For full reports from the States which usually furnish statistics 
nsult preceding volumes of the Proceedings of the Conference of Charities and 
rrection. ] 


ALABAMA. Estimated Population, 1,800,000. 

Alabama has no State Board of Charities nor Lunacy Commission. 
It has a Board of Prison Inspectors, whose duty it is to look after the 
State and county convicts, and see that they are properly cared for, 
fed and clothed, and not overworked or cruelly treated by the les- 
sees. The care of the insane in the State Hospital at Tuskaloosa 
is under the control of a board of trustees. The State has exclusive 
care of the indigent insane and the convicts, and pays all expenses 
incurred in their treatment and cure. ‘The counties have exclusive 
jurisdiction of their paupers, and pay all the cost of their support. 
There is a poorhouse in every county, to which the sane paupers are 
sent. There are 1,021 in the State Hospital for the Insane at Tus- 


kaloosa, of which number 978 are indigent, and are supported by 


the State, and 43 are private, and pay their own expenses. The 
indigent insane are now supported at a per capita cost to the State 
of two dollars and twenty-five cents ($2.25) per week. This includes 
their board, clothing, medicines, nursing, salaries of officers and 
nurses and other employees, together with repairs of buildings, etc. 
[he amount expended by the State during the year 1889 for the 
indigent insane, including instruction, was $114,426. ‘There are no 
State paupers in Alabama. Each county takes care of its poor. 
Neither has the State any homes or asylums for orphans. The 
churches all have such institutions; and there are, perhaps, half a 
dozen in the State, all of which are liberally provided for by the 
several religious denominations. There are probably four or five 
hundred children provided for in this way in Alabama. Colonel 
R. H. Dawson is president of the Inspectors of Convicts, with head- 
quarters in Montgomery, Ala. This class of criminals is leased out 
to the highest bidder. They cost the State nothing. On the con- 
trary, they contribute to its revenues. There is no organized depart- 
ment in the State taking cognizance of the number and classes of im- 
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migrants coming into Alabama. The drift of legislation and public 
sentiment in Alabama during the last few years has been decidedly 
progressive. The lease system of convicts is becoming obnoxious, 
and will certainly be repealed within a year or two. An effort was 
made in that direction by members of the last legislature, and would 
have been successful, if it had been more fully matured. 

P. Bryce, M.D. 


ARIZONA. E£stimated Population, 90,000, including Indians. 


Arizona has no State Board of Charities, but has two directors of 
the insane asylum and a Prison Commission. Reports are received 
by the governor from all appointed Territorial officers, but not from 
county or city officers. The Territory supports the insane asylum and 
the penitentiary; and the expense of maintaining these is provided 
for by a general Territorial tax. The counties support the insane and 
prisoners before and during removal to the Territorial asylum and 
Territorial prison; but after removal the expense is borne as above 
stated. In each county the probate judge of the county and any 
two registered physicians constitute a lunacy commission for commit- 
ment. The insane asylum is at Phoenix, and is in charge of a board 
of directors appointed by the governor. This board appoints the 
superintendent and other officers, and reports biennially to the gov- 
ernor. The whole number of insane patients in the asylum during 
the year 1888 was 97; average number, 73. The whole cost to the 
Territory during the year, including repairs and salaries, was $20,- 
356.89. 

Paupers and other dependent persons are county charges, and are 
provided for by the county boards of supervisors. There are no 
poorhouses, and special appropriation is made for dependants upon 
application. These various boards also bury the pauper dead, and 
have in each county a hospital, located at the county seat, for the 
indigent sick. It is difficult to give statistics of the dependent, the 
sick, and the prisoners provided for by the various counties, as there 
are no general reports made. 

The Territorial prison is situated at Yuma, in charge of a board of 
commissioners appointed by the governor. This board of commis- 
sioners appoints the superintendent and all other officers, and reports 
annually to the governor. The average number of prisoners during 
1887 was 121; whole cost to the Territory, $48,037.34, or, per capita 
per diem, $1.08. During the year 1888, the average number of pris- 
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oners was 123, at a total cost of $48,733.97, or, per capita per diem, 


$1,087. There is no leasing of the prisoners; neither is there any 


revenue derived from prison labor, though they work in the quarry, 
building additional room or making repairs to the prison, when neces- 
sary. 

[here is no record kept of immigrants coming into Arizona. There 
is, however, a Territorial Commissioner of Immigration, whose duty it 
is to encourage immigration and assist the immigrants in locating 
when they arrive. The expense of maintaining the Indians is borne 
by the United States government. There has been no special legisla- 
tion on these subjects during the past five years, although during 
that time the insane asylum has been completed, and patients re- 
moved from the insane asylum at Stockton, Cal., where they were 
formerly kept. 

The reports of the various commissioners to the governor have not 
been printed on account of political disagreements in the legislature. 


Tuomas DARLINGTON, M.D. 


COLORADO. 
Che last appropriations made were: to the Penitentiary, 
Boys’ Industrial School, $20,000; Mute and Blind Asylum, 
Insane Asylum, $50,000. 


DELAWARE. Estimated Population, 170,000 


The State has no State Board, each county attending to its own 
dependent classes, save that of the insane in the new State Hospital 
for the Insane, with its board of trustees. 

Each county maintains its poor by appropriations made by levy 
court. The insane paupers are supported by State (annual appro- 
priation, $14,000). 


The number of insane in the State Hospital, 
The number of insane supported at private cost, 
Partly supported at private cost, 
Number supported entirely at public cost, . 
Number partly supported at public cost, 


No change in the appropriation for the public poor ($60,000), 
$40,000 has been the yearly amount in New Castle County for some 
time ; $8,500 for outdoor relief. 
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Children are maintained in county almshouses and at homes jy 
Wilmington, Del. ; 24 in New Castle Almshouse. 

The Associated Charities and Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union watch over special cases, three of which are being cared for 
at private expense; but they lack authority. The Children’s Home 
will receive children at from 75 cents to $1.50 weekly. 

The Ferris Industrial School for Boys is the only institution of 
that nature in the State. It does excellent work, with 44 inmates. 
An Immigration Board exists. 

The State of Delaware supports in institutions of learning in other 
States blind, feeble-minded, and deaf and dumb children. Annual 
cost, about $3,500. 


G. K. Easpy. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Great changes have taken place in the Indian Territory since the 
last report, which was made two years ago at Buffalo. The Indian 
Territory is no longer what it was then,— a region set apart for the 
sole use of the Indians. It has been divided, and one-half is now the 
new Territory of Oklahoma; and its population is composed alto- 
gether of the progressive settlers, who have for so many years been 
awaiting its opening to settlement. It is too early yet to make any- 
thing more than a loose estimate of the number of people who have 
gone into the country; but it is not too early to say that great 
changes have already taken place, and will continue to result from 
the opening of Oklahoma. On the morning of April 22, 1889, the 
broad prairies of Oklahoma were deserted and still. On the evening 
of that day, one hundred thousand people were encamped on its 
soil. As the bugle blew the signal at high noon, the gathered thou- 
sands, who were waiting on the borders, made a dash for town lots 
and homesteads. From the south they poured across the Canadian 
River, regardless of quicksand or swift current. From the north 
they raced across the line in a vast extended column. So, too, from 
east and west they answered the signal, and hurried to take posses- 
sion of the land. It mattered not that some fell by the wayside: 
the others pushed forward. The broken wagon caused an eddy in 
the stream, but the mighty tide soon rolled on again. Some were 
wrecked, some had broken limbs, some were left afoot; but, when 
the night had fallen, the people had taken full possession of Okla- 
homa, and the era of civilization and progress had dawned upon the 
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land. Twenty thousand camp fires gleamed through the night; and 
each one was a signal that law, order, and progress held possession. 
lhe opening of the Territory gave an illustration of the ability of the 
American people, in the absence of law, to govern themselves. In the 

w towns, the people were confronted by unexpected problems. The 

nd was occupied for the towns, but there had been no preliminaries 
settled and no survey or other arrangement for the orderly settlement 

the people. At the principal towns, these difficulties were serious, 
owing to the great number who were claimants for lots. At Guthrie 
there were over twelve thousand persons gathered on about six hundred 
acres of land. Each man laid claim to a part of the land, and tried 
to hold his claim by the strong hand. The result was wild confusion. 
When night came on, there were thousands of tents, each erected on 
the lot claimed by its owner ; and, owing to the conflicting claims, 
it was almost impossible to get around, because of the tangle of tent 
ropes. As many as twenty persons were claimants for a single piece 
of ground, which had as yet not been surveyed. As a result of this 
confusion there was imminent danger of personal conflict. The 
people at once took steps to bring order out of chaos. A Committee 
on Public Safety was constituted; and to this committee was given 
the task of organizing the new town, making suitable provision for 
survey, repressing disorder, harmonizing differences, and, in general, 
looking after the interests of the people. It was a hard task; but, 
in one week’s time, a survey had been set on foot, and the town had 
taken shape. Where all had been a tangle of tent ropes and conflict- 
ing claims, streets and alleys, lots and blocks, appeared. The gam- 
blers and loose characters, who had apparently taken possession of 
the town at first, were brought under subjection; and the reign of 
law began. There were many fierce quarrels, but all were settled 
without bloodshed ; and, in a short time, the town presented the 
appearance of a Kansas town of many years’ growth. This is the 
story of all the towns, although the development of town organiza 
tion was more rapid in the larger than in the smaller ones. All the 


ities have now regular city governments, with the usual corps of 
officers. Streets have been graded, various other public improve- 
ments have been made; while such private enterprises as electric 


lights, water-works, mills, and factories have been set on foot, and 
are in active operation. At this writing (March 2s), a bill is pending 
in Congress, which provides for a Territorial government, so that in 
all probability, at the time for the Conference, there will be a new 
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Territory, with all the machinery of government and with a legislat- 
ure in session. For the present, this bill provides that the laws of 
the State of Nebraska shall govern the infant commonwealth unti! 
such time as it shall by its first legislature enact its own code of 
laws. It is, of course, too early to forecast the provision for char- 
ities and correction; but, as the people represent the advanced 
thought of the West, doubtless there will be proper steps taken to 
secure what is necessary in this direction. During the winter, and, 
in fact, since the opening, there has been considerable attention 
devoted to schools in the towns; but these have been entirely main. 
tained by voluntary contributions. At the beginning, an epidemic 
of small-pox was feared, as nine cases were found in Guthrie duting 
the first two weeks ; but prompt measures stopped the progress of 
the disease, so that it was not even known in that town what danger 
the people were in. At that time, a hospital was erected and placed 
in charge of the city physician ; and, under his skilful care, all the 
cases were carried through safely. Only two persons were heard of 
as insane, and these were promptly sent back to their friends. Thus 
the people have shown the power of American citizens to care for 
themselves in an emergency. The opening of what is known as the 
“Cherokee Strip” will afford room for many more people; and the 
rush which was made there a short time ago, when it was supposed 
to have been opened to settlement, is an indication that in a very 
short time we shall have in that section a dense population. There 
are now probably not less than one hundred thousand people in 
Oklahoma. Add to this number the white people and Indians in the 
eastern half of Indian Territory, and there are not less than three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The civilized tribes are looking for 
the speedy breaking up of their present form of government. 
Within the next five years, we may see the last of the present anom- 
alous condition of affairs among them and the organization of a new 
State, which shall include all of the present Territory under its juris- 
diction. There is no doubt the land will be shortly divided in sever- 
alty, and with this will naturally come citizenship and its responsi- 
bilities. Are the Indians prepared for this? I answer, Yes. The 
step will prove a benefit in the end, although at first it will work 
great hardship on the full-bloods. It will be the means of reaching 
all the people with the influences of civilization; and, though to 
many this will prove distasteful, in the end it will promote the best 
interests of the whole people. Owing to the peculiar condition of 
things, the questions of the committee need no answer in detail. 


Rosert W. HILL. 
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KANSAS. Estimated Population, 1,08 


\ll the public institutions of Kansas which come within the range 
Conference inquiry are in a satisfactory condition, and no material 
nges have occurred since the last report. 

\t the lest session of the legislature the law governing the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home was amended, so as to extend the benefits of the 
Home to all children in a dependent or neglected condition, reserving 

the children of soldiers the right of priority in the order of ad- 
mission. ‘The essential features of the Michigan law were adopted, 
with the exception that the county superintendents of public instruc- 

n were designated as the agents of the Home in their respective 

unties, with proper compensation for prescribed duties. 

[he Senate appojnted a committee on the revision and amendment 

laws relating to public institutions, to report at the next session. 


[he two asylums for the insane are full; and the establishment of a 


new institution for the care and treatment of the insane is a pressing 
ecessity, which will probably receive the attention of the next legis- 
tur 
No means for securing reliable statistical information concerning 
pauperism and crime have been provided; but the best available 
means for information indicate a light population in the jails and 
poorhouses, and municipal expenditures for temporary outdoor relief 
ve not been burdensome. Professional mendicancy does not seem 
to thrive; and yet there is great need of charity organization in the 
r cities, in order to systematize the work of private charity, as 
ll as to protect and limit municipal expenditures. This subject is 
eiving some encouraging attention; and, if the Conference would 
wuthorize the issue of an official circular to be addressed to editors 
and ministers, emphasizing the need and value of charity or 
tion, an increased impetus would be given to the work. 


ganiza 


= 


C. E. FAULKNER. 


KENTUCKY. E£stimated Population, 1,380,00 


The State has a board of Penitentiary Commissioners, for which 
the present legislature propose to substitute a State Board of Char- 
ities. The State has an Inspector of Public Institutions, also one of 
mines and one of convicts; also, a State Board of Health, with only 
advisory powers, except in case of an epidemic. 
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The three insane asylums, the School for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
School for the Blind, and the School for Imbeciles, all are supported 
by the State; and all of these institutions make annual reports to 
the legislature through the governor. 

Parents or guardians of idiots are allowed $75 for the annual main- 
tenance of each idiot, which is paid by the State. There were four. 
teen hundred and eighteen (1,418) idiots so supported by the State 
last year, at an expense of $94,429.76. The superintendent of the 
School for the Feeble-minded, at Frankfort, says of this feature 
“Among this large number there are between two and three hun. 
dred of school age who could be so improved as to no longer re- 
quire from the State this amount for their support; but those who 
have them in charge prefer to receive the money thus provided rather 
than send them to school. The system is heinous, and amounts to a 
species of servile bondage, in which these poor, defenceless creatures 
are bound out by the State, in many cases to irresponsible persons, 
without any adequate supervision, virtually to be owned, worked, and 
abused by them.” 

During the year ending Oct. 1, 1889, there were 168 imbeciles 
cared for in the institution, at an expense of $38,188.95. In May, 
1889, the institution building was burned; and the present legislat- 
ure has appropriated $20,000, which, with the sum received for insur. 
ance, will restore the building in a better shape than before. 

The School for the Blind at Louisville has a white department, and 
a separate department for colored blind children. Last year 87 white 
and 24 colored blind children received instruction, at a cost for the 
whites of $21,657.91, for the colored of $5,886.25. For construction 
there was spent $2,495.75. 

The School for the Deaf and Dumb at Danville has also separate 
departments for the white and the colored children. In the former 
department there were 134, in the latter 34. The expenses for 
1888-89 were $32,486.04 for the white department, and for the colored 
department $7,629.51. 

The Eastern Lunatic Asylum at Lexington cared for 882 patients, 
at an expense of $105, 899.07, and for improvements $7,466.52. 

The Western Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsville cared for 701 patients, 
at an expense of $100,907.62, and for buildings and repairs $8,838.54. 

The Central Lunatic Asylum at Anchorage cared for 980 patients, 
at an expense of $102,116.50, and for improvements $7,326.19. 
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[here were also supported by the State 185 pauper lunatics outside 
the asylums, at a cost of $11,896.66. The State also paid $12,164.28 
for the conveyance of lunatics to the asylums. 

[he city of Louisville maintains an Industrial School of Reform for 
uvenile delinquents, comprising departments for boys, for girls, and 
for colored boys. In 1888 there were 161 white boys, 47 girls, and 
100 colored boys in the several departments, which were all main- 
tained at an expense of $31,751.10. 


B. B. HuNTOON. 


MAINE. £stimated Population, 660,000. 


I'he Reform School for Boys, situated in Cape Elizabeth, is a fairly 
good school. Rapid steps are being taken toward making it on the 
family plan, and toward this one “cottage” is already erected. In 
the main building as good classification exists as is possible under one 
roof; but, when some of them are moved out into this new cottage, 
and in time another cottage is added, the work for unfortunate boys 
will be better done than now. Good Will Farm at Fairfield is a 
place where homeless boys are received and provided for as they 
would be in any well-regulated Christian home. The Girls’ Industrial 
School at Hallowell is an excellent school, consisting of two families, 
each with matrons and teachers. The girls are carefully trained, 
although many of them are placed or adopted into families as being 
preferable to institutional life. The board consists of men and 
women. Besides these two large institutions, the Reform School for 
Boys and the Industrial School for Girls, Maine has its orphan asy- 
lums and children’s homes, supported in part by the State,—the 
Children’s Home at Bangor, Orphan Asylum for Girls in Portland, 
and Orphan Asylum at Bath. There is situated in Deering a Home 
for Women and Children (a State institution), where any child under 
four years of age not eligible to any other place is received. This is 
under the control of a board of management, consisting of women. 

The Associated Charities of Portland, the Fresh Air Society, etc., 
are doing excellent work. 

The last legislature voted to build another insane asylum at Bangor, 
to better accommodate that section of the State, and also to prevent 
so many congregating at Augusta. Women have their places among 
the physicians and attendants. 

Maine has one prison and a jail for each county. Efforts are being 
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made for the establishment of a reformatory prison for women pris 
oners, as at present they are confined in the same prison with the 
men. This plainly ought not so to be. 


L. M. N. Steven 


MARYLAND. Estimated Population, 1,070,000. 


Maryland has no State Board of Charities, nor prison superin 
tendent or commission. There is a State Lunacy Commission pos 
sessing general supervisory powers over all institutions in which 
insane persons are detained. The commission was organized in 
1886. The secretary of the State Board of Health is required to make 
occasional special inspections of public hospitals, asylums, prisons, 
and other institutions. 

Institutions receiving State aid are required to make biennial re 
ports to the governor and legislature. It is customary for the cities, 
towns, and counties to send to the governor reports of moneys ex- 
pended for purposes of charity and correction. 

The city of Baltimore and twenty-one of the twenty-three counties 
of Maryland maintain almshouses. The State provides for the ac 
commodation of 250 pauper lunatics at the Maryland Hospital for 
the Insane. 

The total number of insane in institutions, as given by the report 
of the Lunacy Commission for 1889, was 1,939, 1,506 white and 433 
colored. Of these, 591 were in the city and county almshouses. 

In the absence of a State Board of Charities, it is difficult to esti 
mate the number of public poor. Bay View Asylum, the Baltimore 
city almshouse, had 1,236 inmates on Dec. 31, 1889. During 1889, 
2,189 persons were admitted. The average number of inmates was 
1,068. The cost of maintenance was $74.10 per capita. In the 
insane department, the whole number of patients was 420, the aver- 
age number was 306. The total number of inmates of the twenty- 
one county almshouses, early in the summer of 1889, was 742. Dur- 
ing the winter months, the number of inmates is somewhat larger. 
The estimated cost of maintaining the county almshouses is $65,000. 
This does not include the value of the produce raised on the farms. 

The two counties that have no almshouses give outdoor relict. 
Those having almshouses also give outdoor relief to some extent 
It is estimated that the nine counties on the Eastern Shore expend 
$15,000 annually in outdoor relief, while the fourteen counties on 
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the Western Shore expend $25,000. ‘The Poor Association of Bal- 
re City expended $21,225 on 15,759 individuals during 1889. 
re are several other organizations in the city that 
f to a smaller amount. 


give outdoor 

[here are numerous agencies and institutions in the State for the 

relief of children, but statistics of their work are not at hand. The 

number of children in Bay View Asylum during the past 

year was 315. ‘The total number of children in the county almshouses 

; not more than 50. The law provides that children received into 

the almshouses shall be placed in families or in educational institu- 
ns unless they are unable to labor or to render service. 

The total number of prisoners, exclusive of the inmates of juvenile 
reformatories, was 16,059. The average number was 1,535. The 
Maryland Penitentiary had a total of 907, and an average number of 
6s5 prisoners. The expenditure for the year was $76,875.62. The 
receipts for hire of convicts and rent of shops were $67,275.87. The 
State contributed $8,000 to the institution. 765 persons were com- 
mitted to the House of Correction. ‘The average number of prisoners 
was 238. The State appropriation is $25,326. 

The total commitments to the city jail were 11,740. The daily 
erage of prisoners was 507. The expenditure was $52,445.63. 
There are twenty-three county jails, with an average number of 125 
prisoners. The total number of commitments during 1889 was 2,647. 

There are no reformatory prisons in the State. There are six juve- 
nile reformatories : — 

216 


House of Refuge for Boys: 216 inmates on Nov. 30, 1889. Aver- 
we number, 201. Total receipts, $38,390.21, of which $15,000 was 
ippropriated by the State, and $19,839 by the city. Expenditure, 
$37,710.59. Average age of inmates, 14} years. 

House of Reformation for Colored Boys: 270 inmates, Nov. 30, 
1889. Receipts for 1889, $24,197, of which $10,000 was received 
from the State, and $10,312 received from the city. Expenditure, 
21,402 

st. J 3 


ber for the year, 608. Receipts, $47,459, of which $15,000 was re- 
ceived from the State, and $19,703 from the city. $3,273.21 was 
paid during the year toward extinguishing a debt of $27,556.92. 

Female House of Refuge: 78 girls, Jan, 1, 1890. ‘Total number 
during the year, 98. Average age, 15 years. Receipts, $22,588.89, 
of which $3,000 was received from the State, and $3,000 from the 
ity. Expenditure, $17,952.69. 


fary’s Industrial School: 419 boys, Nov. 30, 1889. Total num- 
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Industrial Home for Colored Girls: 84 girls, Dec. 31, 1889. Re 
ceipts, $7,962, of which $2,000 was received from the State, and 
$4,000 from the city. 

House of the Good Shepherd: 223 girls, January, 1889. Of these, 
71 were committed, and 152 not committed. Cost per capita, $70 to 
$75. $2,000 is appropriated annually by the State. 

During 1889 there landed at the port of Baltimore 28,461 aliens 
1,045, Or about 3 6-10 per cent., remained in the State. It is esti. 
mated that 75 per cent. of this number came at the solicitation of 
friends or relatives in America, who prepaid their passage money. 
About 80 per cent. of those who remained in Maryland came from 
the German Empire. There is a State Board of Immigration. 

The general drift of legislation is in the right direction, and the 
laws passed are, as a rule, effective. A synopsis of the important 
acts of recent years follows :— 

Act of ’86, Lunacy Commission. Has supervision over all institu- 
tions, public, corporate, or private. A board of five members, the 
Attorney-General and four members appointed by the governor. 
Three members must be from Baltimore City, two must be physicians 
in actual practice for five years, and one must have had at least two 
years’ experience in the treatment of the insane. No compensation. 
The secretary to be appointed by the Commission. He must be a 
physician. Every institution must be visited at least once in six 
months, and all institutions must report to the Commission. The 
Commission may direct the State Attorney to apply for Aadeas corpus 
for any person confined not thought insane. Has power to inspect 
and to summon witnesses. Reports annually to the governor. 


All persons desiring to keep insane for hire must obtain a license 
from the Commission. 


No person can be committed to any asylum except upon written 


statement of lunacy signed by two physicians within one week of sep 
arate examinations. 


Patients to be furnished with means of communication with the 
Commission, or with any one person named, once per month under 
seal. No institution can hold more than five patients without a regu- 
lar resident physician. 

State Board of Health. Appointed by governor and Senate. Act 
of ’86, chap. 22, constitutes county commissioners local boards under 
the State Board. 

Act of ’86, chap. 262. Nochild between three and sixteen years 
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to be retained or received in any almshouse or poorhouse for more 
than ninety days, unless unable to labor or render service. To be 
aced in respectable families in the State or in educational institu- 

ns. To be visited once in every six months. 

\ct of ’86, chap. 57. Any minor having vicious parents or having 
one, or suffering from bad treatment, is to be committed to some 
institution. 

\ct of ’86, chap. 341. Fine or imprisonment for selling liquor to 
minors and for selling cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco to any one under 

irteen years of age. 

State appropriation, $238,995 ; Baltimore City appropriation, $8s,- 

, of which $81,000 was expended. 

H. B. ADAMs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. E£stimated Population, 2,210, 


Report of Board of Lunacy and Charity.— The work of the Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, with its varied and numerous functions, was 
given with so much detail in the last report of this Conference (1889) 
that it is unnecessary to do more than to refer at this time to new 
legislation, and the new duties involved in consequence. 

The Act of 1889, providing for the establishment of an asylum for 
nebriates, has been followed by the appointment of a commission for 
the selection of a site and erection of suitable buildings, and of a 
Board of Trustees for its management. The hospitals for the insane 
will be relieved of a class for which they were not intended, and 
which has been a source of much embarrassment to the management. 
lhe legislature of 1890 passed an act for the establishment of a new 
isylum for the chronic insane, which shall accommodate one thou- 


sand inmates. This, when done, will solve for the present the prob- 


lem of how to provide for the increasing number of the insane. By 


taking this number from the hospitals, the crowding so much com- 
plained of in the last few years will be avoided, and opportunity 
afforded for treatment of those who may be curable. A commission 
has been appointed to select a situation, and present plans, for the 
governor’s approval, of suitable buildings. 

The “ Baldwinsville Cottages,” an institution for the care and treat- 
ment of children suffering from epilepsy, spinal, and other kindred 
diseases, having received large sums of money for the erection of 


buildings and for its support, has been placed under partial State 
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management, half of the Board of Trustees being appointed by the 
Governor of the State. 

The boarding out of the harmless insane is continued, with largely 
increased numbers. The only difference in this system is in the 
practice of boarding some at a decreased cost on account of the work 
they are able to do, while some are kept without any other compen- 
sation than their labor affords. The results of the boarding of this 
class (which has hitherto been almost experimental) are thought to 
warrant a continuance of the system whenever and wherever it can 
be legally done. 

Much attention has been and will be given to the condition of 
the insane in almshouses, which in many of the cities and towns 
is far from satisfactory. The short-sighted system of economy, 
prompting overseers of the poor to remove their insane from the 
hospitals to almshouses, cannot be too severely censured. In the 
cases of those requiring treatment, it is illegal, as is also the custom 
of dispensing with a special medical director. The State Farm at 
Bridgewater, in addition to its building for chronic insane men, wil! 
have ready for occupancy this summer a wing for the violent and 
criminal insane. At the State Almshouse at Tewksbury, a new hos- 
pital fcr men, corresponding to the fine one for women, opened two 


years since, has been completed, and is now occupied by a class long 
needing better quarters. 


At the State schools, no material or important changes have taken 
place, except in the increased numbers at the Lyman School for boys 
at Westboro, necessitating new buildings. At the Industrial Schoo! 
for Girls at Lancaster there have been more commitments than for 
several years. No new buildings have been erected, but arrange- 
ments for the enlargement of one house have been made, and the 
girls are placed out in families as often as it can be done with safety. 
The policy of the Board remains unchanged in most particulars, and 
is briefly as follows : — 

In the matter of the insane, to remove, if possible, the chronic and 
incurable from acute and perhaps curable cases, that all efforts may 
be directed to the latter class; to provide for the former in comfort, 
and as far as possible to promote their happiness by boarding them 
out in families, when it can be suitably and legally done, and for 
those who cannot be thus boarded to provide asylums where they 
shall have proper medical care. It disapproves of almshouse care, 
and advises cities and towns not to remove their insane from the 
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hospitals unless suitable and efficient medical supervision can be 


rded them. As to the State schools, it recognizes the value only 


such teaching, mental or manual 


nad 


, as shall develop the boy or girl 
tend toward an honest and respectable life outside the institu- 

It disapproves of a longer continuance in institutions than is 
absolutely necessary for the above-mentioned development ; but it 


also recognizes the fact that no iron rule can be laid down as to time, 
ugh the standard of preparation for that outside experience must 
be higher than to harmonize with the order of life of the well-to-do 
honest, in the households outside to which they will probably go 


[t disapproves of extravagant or luxurious appointments in institu- 
ns, as foreign to the spirit of true charity. ‘The inevitable weaken- 
f character by life in institutions, the arrest of development, 
be prevented, if possible, by some hardships and _ privations, 
such as these boys and girls would be sure to encounter in their own 
homes or those to which they would be sent. 
[he protection of the child at the time of trial, by the presence « 
in officer of the Board in the court, is deemed 
tance, and is always required. 


yf 
of the utmost impor- 


The system of auxiliary visiting is cherished as the best possible 


r the young girls placed out, and has fully justified all expectations. 


ANNE B. RICHARDSON. 


MICHIGAN. E£stimated Population, 2,175, 


3,432. In asylums, 
number in 
The average number for the y 


The Insane.* —\Whole number for the year, 
69; in poorhouses, 363. Of this asylums, 299 are 
private patients. ear is 2,898. 
ost of the insane at the Michigan Asylum was :— 
Current expenses, coy : Tey 177,014.54 
Officers’ salaries, . ee 9,267.20 $186,851.74 
Eastern Michigan Asylum : 
Current expenses, 
Officers’ salaries, 


t the Northern Michigan Asylum: 
Current expenses, 
Officers’ salaries, 117,195.47 
Amount carried forward, $478,158.34 
*The increase ininsane over last year is not so great as it appears from the figures, as 9: are 
rted in poorhouses in counties which failed to rep« 


rt last year; and there is little change from 
to year in numbers in poorhouses, only as death makes the number less 
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Amount brought forward, 


At the Asylum for Insane Criminals : 
Current expenses, 
Officers’ salaries, 


Total, 


The Public Poor.— Their number was : — 
In poorhouses, 
Average number, . 
Under sixteen years of age, . 
Outside poorhouses, 
Permanent, 
Temporary, 


The expense at poorhouses (exclusive of co t of 
farms and buildings) was ‘ 
Outside of poorhouses, temporary seliel, 
Permanent relief, 


Total, 


In asylums (given above), average, 2,535, 
School for the Blind (average, 86), 
School for the Deaf (average, 299), 
State Public School (average, 183), 


I 
2 
! 


The cost of the public poor was . 
Namely,— Asylums (given above), 

School for the Blind, 

School for the Deaf, 

State Public School, 

Expense for paupers, 


tin Ww 


wal 


t 

1rWwum th O- 
es WwW 
1 ws GW 


to 


Children. 
In poorhouses (given above), mostly idiots 
feeble-minded, : ; 
In homes, from State Public School, 
Out on trial, “ * 
In the State Public School, 
Mrs. Dearing’s, Kalamazoo, 
Detroit Institution, 
Saginaw Institution, 


Children from the State Public School are placed in homes which 
have been approved by the county agent of each county, or State 
agent of the institution, and supervised by such county agent. The 
law provides that the home of any child who is indentured in Michi- 
gan shall be so approved. 
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s. 
\t State House of Correction and Reformatory 
June 30, 1889), 
otal during year, 


laily average, 


Current expenses, less labor of prisoners, 


Prison: 
ne 30, 1888, 
tal during year, 
Daily average, ‘at Oe ae ee ; 
Current expenses, less labor of prisoners, $34,041.59 
troit House of Correction: 
June 30, 1889, 
otal during year, 
Daily average, 


Statement of cost not received.) 


rtes.— Reform School for Boys, Lansing: 
Tune 30, 1880, 
Total during year, 
Daily average, 


Current expenses, less labor of inmates, 


ustrial Home for Girls, Adrian: 
June 30, 1889, 
Total during year, 
Daily average, . 
Current expenses, 


otal number in jail during year, 
Average number, ... . 
Number sent to State Prison, . é 

; State House of Correction, 
Detroit House of Correction, 
Reform School, 
Industrial Home, 


Expense. 

For maintaining jails, i 
Arresting and imprisoning in jails, 
Taking convicts to prisons, etc., 
Other items, 


No legislation to report since last Conference, as legislative sessions 
are biennial. 
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MINNESOTA. 


The legislative. appropriations for the fiscal year ending Jul 
1890, were as follows : — 


Institutions. , Current Expenses Buildings, etc. 
Hospitals for Insane, ... . $355,500 $82,000 
Soldiers’ Home, .. . ‘ 25,0C0 
School for Deaf, . ; 42,000 
School for Blind, . . , 15,400 
Feeble-minded, . . ; 56,000 
Dependent Children, 21,900 
Reform School, . . 45,000 


25,000 
24,000 
14,200 
State Reformatory, 28,000 


State Prison, . . . 61,400 


Totals, 


MISSOURI. E£stimated Population, 2,790,000. 


For the Chillicothe Industrial School for Girls the legislature 
appropriated $5,000 for the purchase of grounds, $30,000 for the 
erection of suitable buildings, $5,000 for furnishing such buildings 
and incidental expenses, and $10,000 for annual current expenses. 
The citizens of the town and county contributed $5,000 to secure the 
location at that place. The Board of Control adopted the cottage or 
family plan. The present buildings will accommodate 50 inmates. 

For the Reform School for Boys at Boonville the legislature ap 
propriated for the purchase of grounds $5,000, for furnishing building 
$3,000, for maintenance and incidental expenses $5,000, for the erec- 
tion of buildings $40,000. The lands of the institution comprise 16; 
acres. The building is 178 x 58 feet, four stories high, including 
basement and detached boiler-house, kitchen, dining-room, and laun 
dry. These buildings will accommodate from 180 to 200 boys. 

Of the lunatic asylums, the governor in his last message said 
“The State is now in better condition to care for the unfortunate 
insane than at any former time. I have visited all three of the asy- 
lums within the past year, and find them all well managed by compe- 
tent superintendents. The (new) asylums at St. Joseph and Ne- 
vada are model buildings. . . . There is a growing opinion that it 
would be to the best interest of the State to place these institutions 
under the control of one State Board instead of the several local 
boards.” The whole number of insane in the State in the public 
institutions of the State is 3,5or. 
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Since the last report to this Conference, the building of the Insti- 
ion for the Deaf Mutes at Fulton, Mo., has been destroyed by 
It has since been rebuilt. The buildings are now better than 

ever, and better adapted for their purposes. 


NEBRASKA. Estimated Population, 1,1¢ 


The institutions of the State are in good condition, and are serving 
the purpose for which they are sustained. New charities are being 
rvanized, but not so rapidly as the demand for them requires. New 
iospitals and orphanages are projected in the city of Omaha, and the 
need for them is pressing. 
lhe Institute for the Blind has had 45 pupils during the last year ; 
.dmitted during the year, 18; discharged, 6; average attendance, 42 ; 
per capita cost of maintenance, $255; the value of buildings and 
srounds, $75,000. Piano-tuning has been introduced in the last year 
as one of the trades. 
[he Industrial School at Kearney has had in attendance 249 ; 
received during the year, 111; discharged, 107 


average attendance, 
247; the per capita cost, $169.35; value of buildings and grounds, 


‘ There is a new industrial building in course of con- 
struction, which will be completed soon. This institution is doing 
1 great work in the reformation of the class for which it is sustained. 
fessor J. T. Mallalieu, superintendent. 

[he Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Omaha has had in attend- 
ance during the year 133; admitted, 17; discharged, 28; average 
attendance, 103 ; the per capita cost, $206.40; value of buildings and 
grounds, $115,000. Wood-carving has been added to the trades 
taught. The oral method of instructing the partially deaf has been 
successfully carried on. J. A. Gillespie, principal. 

The Institution for the Feeble-minded Youth at Beatrice has had 
an attendance of 123; admitted, 29; discharged, 14, including three 
deaths ; average number, 104; the per capita expense, $197 ; value 
of buildings and grounds, $86,000. Brush-making has been intro- 
duced as one of the trades. Dr. W. J. Armstrong, superintendent. 

The Hospital for the Insane at Lincoln has had in attendance 
564; has received 216; discharged 173; average for the year, 380; 
average cost, $218.79; value of buildings and grounds, $275,000. 
Dr. W. M. Knapp, superintendent. 
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The Hospital for the Insane at Norfolk has had about 180 inmates 
during the year. A change in the management has occurred. Dr 
E. A. Kelley, who has had charge since the organization of the insti. 
tution, resigned, and was succeeded by Dr. G. W. Wilkinson. 

The Asylum for the Incurable Insane at Hastings was opened for 
the reception of patients in December, 1889; and 137 of those con. 
sidered incurable were removed from the Lincoln Hospital. Since 
then seven have died. The value of buildings and grounds, $103. 
ooo. This institution is well equipped for its work. Dr. M. W 
Stone, superintendent. 

The Home for the Friendless at Lincoln has had in attendance: 
adults, 86; children, 350; total, 436. Received during the year 62 
adults, 269 children ; total, 331. Discharged: adults, 75 ; children, 
272; total, 347. Average number adults, 20; children, 80; total, 
100. Value of buildings and grounds, $25,000. This institution is 
under a dual management, partly State and partly by an association 
of ladies. The State makes direct appropriations for buildings and 
specific objects. Mrs. A. B. Slaughter, superintendent. 

The number of prisoners in the Penitentiary during the year has 
been 379; number of commitments, 202 ; number discharged, 16, ; 
average number imprisoned, 358. The average cost to the State is 
40 cents per day, this prison being conducted on the contract system. 
The value of the buildings and grounds is $850,000. There has been 
a change in the wardenship. Dan Hopkins has been appointed, 
vice R. W. Hyers resigned. 

The Home for Erring Women at Milford was opened May 1, 1889. 
Thirty-seven of these unfortunates have found a refuge during the 
year. There have been thirty-two births. This institution is sup- 
ported by the State. Its internal management is in the hands of the 
Woman’s Charity Association. A similar institution in Omaha, “ The 
Open Door,” is under the care of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. This is supported entirely by donations. Seventy-two 
inmates have been received during the year. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Grand Island has been opened 
for the reception of old soldiers during the last year. 99 have been 
in attendance, 30 discharged. The average attendance has been 37 
for eleven months. The per capita cost, $297.06; value of buildings 
and grounds, about $60,000, Colonel W. C. Henry, commandant. 

Omaha Charities — The Woman’s Christian Association of Omaha 
is doing a good work. The Old Ladies’ Home is an institution in 
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which old ladies are cared for who have no means of support, and 
generally no friends to care for them. It also is a home for destitute 
women and children. During the last year, 240 inmates were cared 
for. Of this number, 107 were children, most of whom were under 
ten years of age. This is strictly a charitable institution, although 
some who are able partially pay their way. They are there for the 
sake of a home. 

The Young Woman’s Home under the care of this association is, 
is its name indicates, a home. It is not, strictly speaking, a charity, 
but a Christian home, where young women who are employed during 
the day can find a home with Christian surroundings, where they will 
be safe from the snares and intrigues of the designing. About one 
hundred and thirty have found a home during the last year. 

The Woman’s Exchange is an institution under the care of the 
association, which has undertaken to found and maintain a place for 
the reception and sale of articles, the products and manufacture of 
industrious and meritorious women. It is in successful operation, 
and has done much good. It is self-supportin 


Cr 
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J. A. GILLESPIE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Z£stimated Population, 381,000. 


he legislature of 1889 passed an act making the State Board of 
Health a Board of Commissioners of Lunacy. Under the provisions 
of this act all the insane are made wards of the State. The Board 
has power to authorize the removal of indigent insane persons to the 
New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, for remedial treatment. 
The Board is also required to inspect all institutions where insane 
persons are confined, at least once in four months. 

The provisions of the law were put into operation about the 1st 
of September, 1889 ; and since that time the Board have made a per- 
sonal examination of every insane person confined at our county 
almshouses and asylums, as well as many individual cases. Out of a 
total of 389 insane persons confined at the county institutions, the 
Board have transferred to date, April 1, 1890, 66 patients to the 
State asylum for remedial treatment. 

The law above referred to marks an era of progress in this State 
in the care and treatment of the dependent insane. Heretofore this 
class of unfortunates has been confined at the county asylums and 
almshouses, these institutions being places of detention only. No 
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treatment of a remedial character is provided; and the inmates are 
supported at the least possible expense, in some instances being 
locked into the building or in their rooms, even during the day, o 
account of a lack of attendants to care for them properly. At times 
they are thus left without a single attendant. This state of affairs 
still exists at some of these institutions, but it has been the policy of 
the Board to remove all the insane that offered any hope of benefit 
from remedial treatment. The progress that is being made in this 
State, and which is more marked in some of our county institutions 
than in others, must soon, through public sentiment, if not by law, 
bring about a permanent reform in all our county asylums. 

All patients removed to the State asylum, by order of the Board, 
are maintained at the expense of the State while receiving treatment, 
thus relieving the counties of a considerable burden. ‘Thus far the 
operation of the law seems to be highly satisfactory ; and we hope it 
will be followed by further legislation, which shall ultimately plac 
all the insane under the direct supervision, maintenance, and care of 
the State. 

The charge for maintaining the dependent insane at the State 
asylum is $4 per week, exclusive of clothing and a few minor inci- 
dentals. The cost of maintaining the insane at the county institu 
tions, together with paupers not insane, is shown in the following 
table : — 


No. of Inmates at County Cost No. of 

Counties Farm for the year 1889. per Week. Insane 
Mamenem, ww tC 183 $1.97 74 
CS Se ee 170 1.69 48 
cr, ee eae” 62 1.38 II 
Comoh, ... 3 Ns ees 64 1.44 27 
Ss e.g vey A Vip eee 104 2.46 51 
Hillsborough, . . « eieag 257 1.43 85 
RS oe ss ge thy nie 64 1.43 19 
Es 2 ww ke et See 65 1.45 24 
PG cis 5 « <) sgtbae 1II 1.62 34 
RELAY, Sige ee cw le Cy nae 85 1.38 16 

1,165 


There is a large farm connected with each county institution ; and 
to the incidental expenditures are added the interest upon the valua- 
tion of the property, salary of superintendent, cost of help, etc., while 
the proceeds from the sale of farm products is credited to the institu- 


W 
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It is upon this basis that the cost of maintaining the inmates 

stimated. 

[he reports of the county commissioners of the several counties 

show that large sums are expended in supporting or assisting indigent 

persons outside of the county almshouses, but the reports do not give 

the number of persons thus aided. 


We have several orphans’ homes which are supported almost 


rely by private funds and subscriptions, and there are also at the 
ty almshouses a greater or less number of children. 


We have 
statistics readily obtainable that give the number of dependent 
hildren in the State or in our almshouses, or the amount of money 


xpended in their care. The rearing of children in our almshouses 
s an evil to which the State should give its attention. Children thus 
situated have constantly before them the example of the very worst 
ements of society, although the superintendent and matron in most 
ases do everything in their power for these little ones; but it is 
nevertheless true that they are being bred in schools of infamy and 
rime. 

During the year 1889 there were 157 prisoners at the State prison. 
We have no complete statistics at hand showing the number confined 
it the jails and houses of correction. Nearly all our counties have 
made their almshouses houses of correction, to which people con- 
victed of minor offences, chiefly drunkenness, are sent. The bringing 
together in one institution of a large number of persons consisting of 
children, unfortunate persons of good character and morals, and 
criminals and drunkards from the very lowest dregs of humanity, 
is a practice that invites the severest criticism, and will doubtless 
lead, eventually, to the classification and segregation of these incom- 
patible classes. 

Legislation in this State during the past ten years has been in the 
direction of improvement in the care of our dependent classes, 
although the progress has been slow. The State appropriations 
have been ample for the existing institutions; but it is probable that 
the legislature will be called upon to make an appropriation to build 
an addition to the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, as this 
institution is now crowded to its utmost capacity. There is need of 
a building for convalescing men, and also a separate building for the 
so-called incurable insane. 


IrvinG A. Watson, M.D. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. Estimated Population, 1,67 5,000. 


By the constitution of 1868, and statutes enacted immediately there. 
after, large powers of supervision of all the penal and charitable 
institutions are given to a Board of Public Charities, elected by the 
legislature, one member annually for a term of five years, with pro- 
vision for executive appointment to vacancies. No elections were 
made by the legislature subsequent to 1873, and the Board ceased 
meet after the failure of a qualified quorum. In August, 1880, the 
present governor appointed a Board under the provision of law 
empowering him to fill vacancies. This was during a recess of the 
General Assembly, which meets next in January, 1891. Dr. E. Burke 
Hayward was made president of said Board, which organized on the 
legal date in October, 1889. Reports upon a uniform basis were 
secured from the several State institutions, and inspections were 
made of the same, and of a limited number of county jails and poor- 
houses, upon questions forwarded by the secretary, C. B. Denson, of 
Raleigh. 

But a complete system of visitation and general statistics from all 
counties cannot be obtained until the General Assembly shall see fit 
to provide an appropriation for printing and other expenses. All the 
State officials have shown a readiness to co-operate with the Board 
and further its labors, and the State press begins to recognize the 
desirability of general and systematic supervision of charitable and 
penal institutions. There are three insane asylums (one being for 
colored patients only), two asylums for the deaf and dumb and the 
blind (one for colored patients exclusively), one penitentiary with a 
number of convict camps (under the State control, however), and one 
orphan asylum, which is supported in part by the State. Each county 
maintains its jail and poorhouse ; and several have workhouses, to be 
hereafter referred to. 

Insane Asylum, built 1849-56. In design, with main building, 
116 x 81 feet, and wings at right angles of 325 x 41 feet, and 50 feet 
in height. Accommodates at present 142 males and 156 females, 
having 300 for utmost capacity of present buildings. Heated by 
steam (indirect) radiation, lighted by gas. Abundant water supply, 
with cistern holding 237,000 gallons. Apparatus for protection from 
fire,— pump, fire plugs on each floor, hose supply, etc. Owns 175 
acres land, 8 in garden, 35 in farm. Ventilation of building by 
ordinary and by forced draught, by fan and tower, and by dry-air 
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pe system. The present superintendent recommends increase of 
,ccommodation on the cottage plan, or otherwise, for 300 additional 
patients. List of casualties, with details of same, filed with the Board 

Public Charities. 

[he present superintendent, Dr. W. P. Wood, succeeded Dr. 
Eugene Grissom, who resigned Aug. 22, 1889, after service of great 
success for twenty-one years. The following figures for the term, 
December, 1888, to August, 1889, being the portion of the official 
year under Dr. Grissom’s charge, are believed to present a record 
not surpassed by any institution in the United States which receives 
ind treats with chronic and acute cases: Number under treatment 
December, 1888, 292; number admitted to date, Aug. 22, 1889, 67; 
whole number treated from December, 1888, to date, 359; number 
discharged as cured, 46; improved, 6; number unimproved, 1; num- 
ber died, 19 ; total discharged, 72. Percentage of cured upon whole 
number admitted since December, 1888, 68.65 per cent.; percentage 
of deaths upon whole number treated in the same time, 5.29. 

Western Insane Asylum, Dr. P. L. Murphy, superintendent: Situ- 
ited in Morganton. Building begun in 1875, completed in 1886. 
Has 211 male patients and 241 female, but changes in construction 
to use fourth floor of fire-proof section will increase capacity to 504. 
Rooms 8 x 12, with 12 feet pitch and one window. Dormitories 
furnish 800 cubic feet of air to each patient. 36 patients at home on 
probation. Heated by steam radiation (indirect), lighted by gaso- 
line gas. Has one attendant to 12 patients. 400 acres land, 150 
available for cultivation now. Forced ventilation by two fans, with 
capacity of 160,000 cubic feet of air per minute from tower, 100 feet 
high, to building. Prime cost of board weekly per patient, about 85 
cents. Improvements which are considered desirable are an in- 
crease of water supply, better protection from fire, and a large library 
for patients. The assigned causes of insanity in the principal num- 
ber of patients are heredity, ill health, and domestic troubles. The 
institution is situated in a district of great salubrity, and where labor 
and supplies are cheap. 

Eastern Insane Asylum, Dr. J. F. Miller, superintendent: Situated 
at Goldsboro. Opened Aug. 1, 1880, for colored patients only, and 
the first in the world especially erected for that class of population. 
Centre building used for administration, and wings for patients. 
Number now under treatment, 97 males, 137 females. Capacity, 241. 
Single rooms 7 x 10, with 13 feet pitch and one window, 2 feet 
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1o x 7. Water supply from cistern and wells for culinary pur- 
poses, for other uses pumped from Little River into tanks. Heated 
by direct radiation, lighted with gasoline gas, but electric lights are 
contemplated. Will shortly be better ventilated and heated by pure 
air fanned over heated pipes. 80 acres for farm and gardens. Good 
system of sewerage. Total per capita cost for 1889, $122 each, or 
$2.33 per week. 

The increase of insanity among the negro population is such that, 
to meet temporary needs, until additional buildings can be had by 
the State, the superintendent suggests through the Board of Public 
Charities that provision be made at every county poorhouse of rooms 
properly heated, with special attendants for the same. The death. 
rate is found to be higher than the usual percentage in asylums fo: 
the whites, but this corresponds with the well-known higher death- 
rate of the negro. 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind: Department 
for Whites, W. J. Young, principal. Established by law, in rented 
house, 1845. Building erected, and occupied January, 1849, with 
sundry additions since of chapel, wings for dormitories, etc. Main 
building of four stories, with two wings of three stories. Capacity 
for 150, 75 of each sex. Average attendance, 150. Cost per capita, 
$185 to $190 per annum. Number of congenital mutes, 56. The 
usual branches of education are taught; and the boys learn shoe- 
making, and the girls sewing and fancy work. All graduates of the 
past year were competent to support themselves. Lighted by gas, 
warmed by steam. Library of 16,000 volumes for deaf, and 500 for 
blind. The blind are taught music, and broom and mattress mak- 
ing and cane-seating chairs for the boys, and sewing, fancy work, and 
knitting for the girls. There are forty-five congenitally blind. It is 
proposed to add the printing trade to the course, and to introduce 
practical farming and gardening. 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Colored Depart- 
ment, W. J. Young, principal, W. F. Debnam, supervisor. Situated in 
Raleigh. Built in 1875. Brick building of three stories, and accom: 
modations for 40 pupils. There are now 33 deaf-mutes, of whom 30 
are congenital mutes, and 22 blind, 13 congenital. Usual English 
course taught, and trades of shoemaking, broom and mattress making, 


and cane-seating. Supervisor suggests the addition of basket and 
shuck-mat making. Lighted by gas, heated by steam, and dietary 


scale the same as that for the whites. 


oe on Ss ot 
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[In addition to the provision for the insane, deaf and dumb, and 
1d, the State sustains a part of the annual expenditure of the 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, superintendent, Dr. B. F. Dixon: Founded 

n 1872, by the Grand Lodge of Masons of North Carolina, and man- 

aged for many years by J. H. Mills, now general manager of the 

Thomasville Orphanage. In 1873, the State made an annual appro- 

priation of $5,000, increased in 1885 to $10,000, the present amount. 

The building for girls is of four stories, with 90 rooms. Boys’ building 

of four stories. ‘Teachers’ dormitories, school-rooms, etc. An annex 

added this year contains teachers’ and boys’ dining-rooms, chapel, 
reception-room, and kitchen, superintendent’s cottage, hospital, 
farmer’s cottage, and industrial building (brick), containing shoe-shop, 
broom factory, and sewing-room. To these may be added a factory 
for making trousers, and a cotton factory, to be completed July 


I, 


1890. The cost of the cotton factory will be about $35,000. Value 
of other buildings, $100,000. Supported one-half by the State, one- 
fourth by Masonic and other voluntary contributions, and the remain- 
ing fourth by self-support in various ways. Accommodations for 260 ; 
average during the year, 250; number at present, 129 boys, 131 girls. 
Discharged during 1889: by adoption, 15; returned to friends, 5 ; 


sent to insane asylum, 1; and 23 sent to take charge of telegraph 
offices, into printing-offices, and to families. All children clad as 
well as otherwise cared for. Heated by open fireplaces and stoves, 
good lights, ventilation, and water. Printing, telegraphy, gardening, 
truck-farming, general farming, broom-making, and shoemaking are 
taught. No death whatever for two years past. Condition and care 

children leaving the asylum are reported by the committees of 
lodges of Masons in the counties, until they reach majority. Per 
capita cost, $68 per annum, for board, clothing, and tuition. 

The auditor’s report for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1889, gives 
the following disbursements : — 


Insane Asylum, 

Western Insane Asylum, ° 

Eastern Insane Asylum, ‘ 

Institutions for Deaf, Dumb, and B lind, 

Oxford Orphan Asylum, 

Penitentiary (appropriation), 

Penitentiary (earnings), 

Board of Health, : 

For disabled Confederate veter: ans, eee <0 af ths 

Pensions to disabled veterans of Confederate troops and 
widows, 
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Being a total for charities and correction of $442,895 out of total dis. 
bursements of public funds of $1,012,938. (This does not include 
taxation for educational fund.) An addition of $50,000 will be made 
to this during the present year, on account of legislation providing 
additional pensions for indigent and disabled veterans of the war. 
It is anticipated, however, that there will be a decrease in the ex. 
penditures of the Penitentiary. 

The cost of confinement in prison, and the care of the general poor, 
are left to the several counties. It cannot be denied that there is great 
room for improvement in our jails and poorhouses in many sections, 
but an advance in public sentiment, a growing interest, and desire for 
better results are being manifested, while in many counties intelligent 
and reasonable treatment has been given to this subject. Inspections 
have been made in a number of the counties by the newly reorganized 
Board of Public Charities. Among the reports furnished the secre- 
tary, extracts are taken from those of the counties of Craven, Wake, 
and Buncombe, representing the eastern, middle, and western sections 
of the State, of the present condition of their jails and poorhouses up 
to December, 1889. 

The jail of Craven County (Newbern) is of brick, with iron facings, 
70 x 34, and was built in 1881. One large room, 36 x 31, with four 
iron cells in centre; also, four other rooms, 15 x 12, well heated and 
lighted. Prisoners well cared for. Usual number, 15 to 20. 

The poorhouse of the same county has seven buildings, 12 x 12 to 
32 X 32, with one to seven rooms each, built on three sides of a quad- 
rangle, well enclosed and shaded by trees. 10 acres of land are 
cultivated. Heated by wood fires. Accommodations for 75; number 
at present, 21,—all voluntary inmates, none able to work, and 12 are 
helpless. Cost per week, $1.25 each. 

The jail of Wake County (Raleigh) is of brick on stone foundation, 
with slate roof, and steel cells within,— fire-proof. Also has hose 
connecting water tank with steam fire company’s headquarters adjoin- 
ing. Building is 28 x 46 feet, two stories, with ten cells in two tiers. 
No communication between sexes. Water supply in unrestricted 
quantity, from city water-works. Ample bedding. Two meals daily, 
without limit as to ration. No punishments inflicted. Cleansed 
throughout, and all prisoners required to bathe, once a week. Num- 
ber in confinement: white, 5 ; colored, 20. 

Wake Poorhouse and Workhouse, five miles north-west of Raleigh, 
has eight buildings for dependants, 16 x 16, with 8 feet pitch, of wood, 
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ne door and one large window to each room. No protection 

nst fire. Good water from wells. Heated by open fireplaces. 
mmodates 64, which number is present, 16 of the number only 

x able to do light work. Premises fairly well arranged. Land, 
icres, ordinary to poor; 175 acres in crops, grasses and cloyer, 
rn, potatoes, and garden vegetables. Good orchard; shade trees. 

) punishment. 

[he following ration is believed to be fairly representative of cus- 
tomary food supplied to the poor of the counties: One-third of a 
pound of bacon or one pound fresh beef daily, and vegetables and 
bread without allowance ; also, one pound sugar and one pint molasses 
each, weekly. Coffee daily; and for the sick rice, milk, butter, and 
chickens are provided, as light diet. Pork is raised. Cost weekly 
per capita for food, $1.00. 

On another portion of the same land is Wake County Workhouse. 
To this prisoners are sent who are sentenced to terms at labor 
under the minimum of ten years. The present number is 60; and 

are employed in improving the public roads of the county, en- 
zmping during the week, and returning for Sunday rest and service 
the workhouse. Prisoners are well fed and clothed, and the plan 
works well. By a system of special taxation, to provide for paid 
assistance and rock-crushers, substantial improvement is being made 
the roads, and the prisoners are relieved from the Penitentiary. 
But the quarters at the workhouse should be improved as to light and 
ventilation and comfort in sleeping, and a proper hospital is needed, 
all of which has been recommended by the Board of Public Charities. 

Buncombe County jail (Asheville) is in the western section. It is of 
brick and iron, 40 x 70 feet, three stories, with four steel cells, 7 1-2 x 
it feet, and 6 of iron, 8 x 10 feet. Is fire-proof. Supplied with hose 

d water connections, well warmed and lighted. Prisoners in winter 
have six blankets each. Running water from mountain spring for 
drinking in every cell. No restriction upon quantity of food, no 
punishment, cleanliness strictly preserved. Number in confinement, 
17. Cost of jail, $15,000. 

The poorhouse (one and one-quarter miles from Asheville) consists 
a frame building, 168 x 14 feet, with fourteen rooms, and one 
56 x 14, with four rooms. No protection from fire. Well ventilated, 

2d, and supplied with pure water. Has accommodations for 60 
persons, with 34 now in charge. Ample food, including coffee and 
mik, Average cost, $1.25 per week. The chairman of county 


of 
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commissioners takes general supervision. A committee of ladies 
from the Asheville Flower Mission make regular visits, and give 
the inmates much attention, including religious instruction. Three 
acres of land in property donated to the county. Buildings cos; 
$2,500. 

Criminal Statistics of 1889.— It may not be without interest to the 
Conference to report the results of a recent act, requiring clerks of 
courts in North Carolina to report the statistics of criminal trials 
By a tabulation carefully made, it appears that in 1889 there were 
7,695 trials,— 4,409 whites, 3,279 negroes, and 7 Indians. These 
figures represent the average population. Of offenders, 6,848 were 
males, and 849 females. Of capital cases, the number was 114,— 
namely, murder, 58; rape, 18; arson, 6; burglary, 31. The con. 
victions were: burglary, 2; arson, 1; murder, 5; rape, 1. Of lar- 
ceny there were 1,227 cases, and of misdemeanors 6,354. 

One woman was tried for burglary, which is believed to be the 
only instance on record in the State. Larceny prevails chiefly in 
the east, among the negro population. In the west, in the moun- 
tainous section, assaults and other species of violence are more nu- 
merous. 

The crimes most common in 1889 were assaults, assault and bat- 


tery, assault with intent to kill, fornication and adultery, retailing 


Aa 


liquor without license, carrying concealed weapons, disturbing relig- 
ious worship, forgery, maiming stock, cruelty to animals, and mali- 
cious mischief. 

The crimes of great rarity were dynamiting (2), grave robbery, 
highway robbery (2), poisoning, selling unsound meat, blackmailing, 
waylaying, burning church, libel, incest (2), contempt, obstructing 
river. 

The average age of criminals was thirty years. 

State Penitentiary; Colonel P. F. Faison, president Board Direc 
tors; Colonel W. I. Hicks, architect and warden. The prison 
buildings are as nearly absolutely fire-proof as is possible with the 
use of any combustible material in any portion: foundations of gran- 
ite to 4 feet above ground; remainder, heavy brick walls ; slate roof. 
Main building, 625 x 58 1-2, with administrative building in front, 
84 x 70, and domestic building, 36 x 168 feet. Will contain 800 
cells, 5 x 8 feet from floor to floor. Independent ventilating flue to 
each cell, ending in air-chamber, connected with globe ventilator, 
in shaft of which is a coil of steam-pipe, to insure quick and constant 
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ventilation. Heated by steam, direct radiation; the hospital, by indi- 
rect radiation. Prisoners furnished a mattress and sufficient clothing 
for each, and are comfortable in the coldest weather. On Nov. 1, 
1889, there were 1,356 convicts: white males, 226; colored males, 


1,066; white females, 5 ; colored females, 59. Sexes occupy separate 


buildings. Food: one-half to three-quarters pound salt meat daily, 
or one to one and one-half pounds fresh meat, with vegetables and 
coffee, and as much bread as desired. Sick and invalids well cared 
for, with ample hospital room and good medical attendants. Surgeon 
of prison inspects all camps. At each camp an approved physician 
employed, who makes weekly and monthly reports to surgeon in 
Raleigh. 

Distribution of convicts: in prison at Raleigh, 235 (of whom 54 
are employed by the Wetmore Shoe and Leather Company); C., F. 
& Y. V. R.R. at Millboro, 280; do. on Fayetteville & Wilmington, 
120; North Carolina Midland, 112; Roanoke & Southern, 109 ; 
Greystone Granite Company, 48; Powell Farm, 75 ; 
58; Roanoke Farm, 25; Western N. C. R.R., 294. Total, 1,356. 
Convicts whose labor has been contracted for by individuals or cor- 
porations are under absolute control of Board of Directors, contractor 
having no rights but a reasonable day’s labor under supervision of offi- 
cer appointed and paid by the Board. All convict camps inspected 
monthly by the president of the Board or the warden. Laws on this 
subject in full in North Carolina Code, vol. ii., § 3433. No change 
n food, clothing, or general treatment of convicts has taken place 
since the adoption in 1889 of the policy of making the penitentiary 
as nearly self-supporting as possible. Regular religious instruction 
is provided, and a weekly Sunday-school held through the assistance 
of kind citizens of Raleigh. 

Religious and other Voluntary Charities receiving No Aid from the 
State— It is proper in referring to the charitable efforts on the part 
of the churches and benevolent citizens in North Carolina to call 
attention to its situation as a State. It is so largely agricultural that 
no State on the Atlantic seaboard (except Florida) is so devoid of 
large towns, not one reaching 30,000. The people live in the coun- 
try, without any great aggregations of wealth or population. Few are 
wealthy ; but, on the other hand, there are few tramps, no suffering 
factory population (such a thing as a strike is unknown), and in some 
counties the poorhouse is untenanted. The contrasts of life have not 
been so sharply drawn as in most of the other States. But this state 


Bledsoe Farm, 
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of things is now gradually changing. With an area equal to that oj 
England, and a length sufficient, if turned upon her western extrem- 
ity as a pivot to reach Lake Erie, North Carolina is now developing 
economic changes that must bring changed social conditions an 
needs. Her 60 cotton factories in 1880 have become 120. She 
is opening her iron, copper, coal, and gold mines. More railroad 
mileage was built in 1889 than in any State of the Union except one. 
and the last property assessment (1889) exhibits a gain of $11,000,000 
in three years, even in the face of extraordinary agricultural depres. 
sion. 

A warmer interest than heretofore is being shown in various local. 
ities in benevolent enterprises; and, though few as yet and limited as 
to means, substantial good is effected, and the bright history of man, 
other communities, it is to be hoped, may be repeated in beneficence 
and true wisdom, as our people learn to appreciate the worth of the 
self-denial and laborious exertions of those engaged in this great 
work, 

The Thomasville Orphanage, J. H. Mills, general manager: Opened 
Nov. 11, 1885. The premises include 306 acres land, 12 brick build- 
ings, 10 wooden buildings, 5 families of children,— 24 children in each 
family. Total number of orphans, 120. Number of officers, 12. The 
curriculum includes the usual English branches, moral science, good 
manners, laws of health, etc. The industries taught boys are print- 
ing, bricking, and farming ; for girls, housework, cutting and sewing, 
washing, ironing, making soap, milking, etc. Orphans received from 
five to twelve years old, and discharged at sixteen. No endowment 
Supported by voluntary contributions. Officers and orphans eat at 
same tables, and fare alike. This institution owes its existence 
entirely to the labors of the general manager. 

The Thompson Orphanage, Rev. E. A. Osborne, superintendent 
(Charlotte): Organized in 1887. This is a training institution for 
aiding orphans and homeless children. Is under the charge of the 
Episcopal Church, and supported mainly by that body ; but its bene- 
fits are expended to all alike. Has a building, with farming land, of 
value of $10,000, Superintendent’s house built in 1889. Hospital 
and chapel recommenced. 38 children now in charge, supported and 
educated for about $3,000 annually. There are six employees. No 
endowment. Supported by voluntary contributions, and in part by 
supplies raised on farm. It is cesired to publish a journal, to aid 
in reaching the benevolent. 
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Children’s Home, Asheville: Established March, 1890. Has 20 

children in charge. Under county control, and is managed by a com- 

mittee of ladies and gentlemen appointed by the county commission- 

The county pays what is not contributed by citizens. The cost 

for two months of its operation has been $3 per capita, owing to gifts 
clothing and furnishing by the committee and others interested. 

St. John’s Hospital, Raleigh: A. P. C. Bryan, chairman of mana- 
vers; Dr. P. E. Hines, medical superintendent. Organized in 1878, 

an outfit of $150, with three beds. Income has gradually in- 
sreased from $500 to $700, up to $2,200 in 1889. Cost per patient 
onthly, about $15.50. Property of value of $5,000, on which there 

, debt of $1,100. Medical services without charge. No endow- 

Supported by voluntary contributions, chiefly by regular con- 
tributions from citizens of Raleigh. Under management of Episcopal 
Church, but its benefits conferred upon all. 

St. Peter’s Hospital, Charlotte: Mrs. Julia Fox, president; Mrs. 
|. Wilkes, secretary. Founded Jan. 1, 1876, by Church Aid Society 
f St. Peter’s (P.E.) Church. Hospital kept open ever since. Incor- 

rated in 1880, and placed under a board of nine managers, female 
communicants of St. Peter’s, with rector and wardens as advisory 


mmittee. Accommodates 12 patients. Number now on the in- 


rease. No one turned away, when possible to take him. No re- 
striction as to locality of home. It is a home as well as hospital, as 
shelter is given to those who would suffer without it. No endowment. 
Supported by small monthly subscriptions or donations. Expenses, 


S 


$900 per annum. Number of patients annually, 40 to 65. It is a 


} 


\ospital for charity, but has some pay patients. Conducted in brick 
building erected for its purposes, at cost of $2,200. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte: Now being erected in 
Charlotte. Handsome brick building, with hot and cold water, baths, 
etc. When finished, is to accommodate 16 patients, 8 of each sex. 
Erected by the efforts of the women of St. Peter’s (P.E.) Church, and 
designed for colored patients, as a part of the work of colored mis- 
sions of that church. Is to be opened in the fall of 1890. Has been 
largely built by the aid of donations from the North, but must 
depend upon voluntary contributions, chiefly of the community, for 
its maintenance. After the efforts of nine years, $2,700 has been 
collected to buy the lot and build. 

The Mission Hospital, Asheville: Mrs. Carmichael, president ; Miss 
Patton, secretary and treasurer. Founded 1885. Managed by a 
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committee of ladies chosen from the Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian churches of the city. Supported by voluntary cop. 
tributions, with a small appropriation from the county. Average 
number of patients annually, about 100, at a cost of $2,500 a year. 
Incorporated. Managers elect medical staff. The following extract 


from Dr. Battle’s report, Jan. 1, 1890, shows movement of population 
for 1889 :— 


Remaining from 1888, 6 ; admitted, 93 ; discharged cured, 80 ; dis. 
charged improved, 6; died, 7; births, 2; continued to 18go, 9. 
deaths, two were infants, hopeless when admitted. 

Presbyterian Orphans’ Home, Charlotte: This institution is de- 
signed for destitute children of the Presbyterian denomination, be- 
tween six and sixteen years of age. It is under the care of the Synod 
of North Carolina. A committee was authorized in February, 1890, to 
purchase a site agreed upon, containing forty acres, near Charlotte, at 
$4,000. It is contemplated to use $20,000 for buildings. Has a 
Board of Regents, of which Rev. J. Rumple, D.D., is chairman. The 
constitution was adopted February, 1889. As it is just beginning, 
the number is nominal. 

It will be observed that nearly all these benevolent institutions are 
of very recent establishment, and the feeling is favorable to the 
multiplying of such good works in our State. 

No report upon immigration could be obtained. The Bureau of 
Immigration maintained by the State has no record of foreign immi- 
gration. 


C. B. DENson 


NORTH DAKOTA. Estimated Population, 180,000. 


Not much has occurred in the last year which will be of especial 
interest to the Conference, yet seemingly rather unimportant occur- 
rences may have a deep influence on the work of this character in 
future. The act for the location hereafter of an institution for the 
feeble-minded at Jamestown, under the same management as the 
Hospital for the Insane, with a rich donation of lands from the 
State, assures us of a provision for this class of unfortunates as soon 
as the new commonwealth is safely out of the troublous financial 
times which at present embarrass all her efforts. A bill for the 
creation of a State Board, having control of all the institutions, 
passed both houses of the legislature, but was vetoed by the governor 
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» ground that it made too much demand on the time of the 
aforesaid officers. In consequence, the system of local boards still 


ha 
Lid. 


The salaries of the officers of the State Penitentiary at Bismarck were 


t down extensively, and some well-paid positions abolished entirely. 

ippropriations for the different institutions, and especially for 

Hospital for Insane, were very liberal, considering the economical 

system which the State is, under present circumstances, obliged to 
t toward her institutions. 

A bill for the establishment of an institution for the deaf and dumb 

Devil’s Lake City passed both houses, was vetoed by the governor 

the ground that the present financial condition of the State did 

t warrant the starting of any more new institutions, and was passed 

over the veto. 

\t the coming meeting of the State Medical Society at Jamestown, 

» 27th and 28th of May, it will be my endeavor to get the inter- 

est of the profession in this State aroused to the condition of the 


feeble-eminded and imbecile children of the State. I will discuss 


their present status and try to get some active measures taken look- 
ing toward provision for them. 


O. W. ARCHIBALD, M.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Estimated Population, 5,285,000. 
A 


le number of insane, 0,554 


Average number, about 6,498 


Cost for the year 1889, excluding construction expenses, $1,296, 565.04 
Private patients, 


Public patients, . 


Number in insane hospitals, . . ? : 6,236 
Number of insane in almshouses, 
Number of insane in prisons, . So eer 
Public poor in 49 county almshouses: whole number re- 
maining Sept. 30, 1889, including the 624 insane inmates, 8,263 
Amount expended for their support, deducting receipts, 
Outdoor relief in 49 counties: whole number supported 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 1559, 
Expended for their support, ‘ e- tess 
Township poor in 18 counties: whole number supported 
during the year, nat ee 
Amount expended for their support, 


624 


24 
$1,054,714.63 
17,008 


$259,202.50 


$319,954-55 
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‘. 
Whole number of children in homes and poorhouses on 
Sept. 30, 1889, about . . . . . 2.» 2... . 92% 

The different Children’s Aid Societies of the Commonwealth jy 
various counties (notably the Philadelphia and Pittsburg societies 
are constantly at work securing homes in private families or in publi: 
institutions, etc., for children bereft of parents or otherwise unforty. 
nate. They have been especially active in removing children between 
two and sixteen years of age from almshouses, and placing them jy 
private families and homes. State aid has been and is extended to 
these societies. Four hundred and thirty-seven different children were 
supported in families during the year 1889, ending September 30. 


D. 
Whole number of prisoners on Sept. 30, 1889,. . . . . 16,846 
Average number, about. . 2. 6.6 6 ew ee 5,500 
Cost of support above earnings,. . . drt! Geek $923,920.84 
Number in State penitentiaries Sept. 30, 1889, cs WiKRes 1,788 V) 
Cost therein above earnings derived from labor, . . . $157,368 ! 
At the Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia, con- G; 
ducted on the separate or individual system, the num- | 
ber of prisoners remaining _ 30, 1889, was . . . 1,076 
Average daily number, . . . ; 1,154 
Cost of support per capita per annum, _— pe profits 
deducted, ... . + ae $<7.9< : 
At the Western State P wnieniony at Allegheny, cobdncted . 
on the congregate system, the number of prisoners re- 
maining Sept. 30,1889, was. . . . . . . 2... 712 
Average daily number, . . . ee 666 
Cost of support per capita, ther nl uuolite dedected, $134 f 
Number in county jails, workhouses, houses of correction, s| 
and houses of refuge, . . . pean 4,903 | 
Cost above earnings derived pee aber, rears 6 | P $742,381.71 I 


A State Industrial Reformatory for young men between fifteen 0 


and twenty-five years (first offenders) has been recently opened at . 

Huntingdon. y 

E. : 

Immigrants.— Number received during the year ending , 

ae a a ae ae | . 

From Ireland, . . . . . 6751 From Wales, .... . 333 ¢ 
England, .. . . 7,083 Scotland, .. . . 2,191 


* Of this number, 434 are reported in Section B, the public poor. 


t Of this number, 1,236 were inmates of houses of refuge. 
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From Switzerland, 22 From Russia, 
Sweden, . 94 Poland, 
Norway, 1332 Belgium, 
Spain, 5 Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, 
Greece, E Denmark, 
Germany. 1.554 Austria, 

306 Unknown, 


All other countries, ; 365 


France, 


The State Board of Charities, by appuintment of the Secretary of 


[reasury, acts as an Immigration Board. 
[he State appropriations to the various institutions for the year 
1889 amounted to $1,608,331.05. 


RHODE ISLAND. Estimated Population, 345,00¢ 


+ 


On Jan. 1, 1899, there were in the insane asylum 493 inmates, 
vith an average for 1889 of 495. The State Almshouse receives 
nly such paupers as have acquired no residence in any town of the 
State or in another State, and had on Jan. 1, 1890, 255 inmates, the 
erage for 1889 being 231. At the workhouse are common drunk- 
urds, vagrants, and prostitutes: no criminals are sent here. On 

n. 1, 1890, the inmates numbered 244, of whom 193 were men and 
<7 were women, with an average for 1889 of 236. The net cost of 
each inmate in these three institutions for the year 1889 was $112.21, 
r $2.16 per week. 

In the State Prison, on Jan. 1, 1890, were 136 inmates, the average 
for 1889 being 125. These are employed upon contract, making 
shoes and light iron-work. In the Providence County Jail, on 
Jan. 1, 1890, were 255 prisoners,,the average for 1889 being 252. 
During the year 1889 there were committed to this jail 2,113 persons, 
of whom 1,601 were men and 136 were women. 240 of these could 
neither read nor write. Some of the jail men work upon contract 
with prison convicts: others work at gardening, grading, and other 
sorts of field work. These two institutions are enclosed by the same 
walls, the warden of the prison being also keeper of the jail. Their 
united cost for 1889 was $42,257; their income, $29,316. The excess 
of cost over income, or the net cost, was $12,941. 

In the Sockanosset School were on Jan. 1, 1890, boys to the num- 
ber of 230, the average for 1889 being 204. 
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In the Oak Lawn School on Jan. 1, 1890, were 36 girls. The 
average for 1889 was 37. 

In the seven institutions, the average number of inmates during 
1889 was 1,585 ; and the cost of their support was for each $106.72, 
or at the rate of $2.05 per week. 

In each county there is a jail, used mainly as a place of temporary 
detention. The whole number of prisoners in these jails was on Jan 
1, 1890, but seven persons. 

There are no county almshouses. Each town cares for its own 
poor in its own almshouse. 

A new State Almshouse is being erected, at the estimated cost of 
$225,000. An appropriation of $75,000 has been asked for the en- 
largement of Providence County Jail. 

Last year $160,000 was appropriated for current expenses of the 
institutions at Cranston. 

In the town of North Providence is a State Home and School for 
destitute children, governed by the State Board of Education, whose 
annual cost is $15,000. 

A number of orphan asylums are conducted by Roman Catholics 
at their own expense, who have also a Home for Indigent Old Men 

In Providence there is an Old Men’s Home, and an Old Ladies’ 
Home, and a Shelter for Colored Children, which are controlled by 
incorporated societies, and sustained by private charity. 

Butler Hospital for the Insane receives no appropriation from the 
State. At this institution there were, in 1889, of males 69 and of 
females 88, who were cared for at a cost of $10.52 per week. 

Besides all that I have thus rapidly named, there are in the State 
many lesser charitable institutions, supported by private contributions 
No facts of interest concerning these are, however, accessible to me 
at this time. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Estimated Population, 380,000. 


The appropriations by the South Dakota legislature of 1890 for 
current expenses of State institutions are reported as follows : — 


menoul for Deaf Mutes, . . . « 2's « te te 6G OO 
50g Se ee ws ee Pe ek tee 
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The institutions of South Dakota consist of : — 
Insane Hospital at Yankton. 
South Dakota Penitentiary at Sioux Falls. 
School for Deaf and Dumb at Sioux Falls. 
Reform School at Plankinton. 


[he poor are supported by the counties, under the direction of the 
county commissioners. Criminals and insane are accommodated by 


the State in its institutions, at State expense. All insane persons not 
,dmitted to the hospitals are supported at the expense of their county. 
[he estimated cost of the insane of all Dakota during the years 1887, 
1888, was $300,000, including the construction funds of both hospi- 
tals, as well as the actual maintenance of inmates, salaries of officials, 
etc. The number of insane treated during the past two years in both 

spitals of Dakota was about 600; average number of inmates in 
oth years, at any one time, 261. 

There are no data which will give the information desired con- 
cerning the public poor, children, and criminals. 

\ movement is now on foot to establish an institution for the care 
ind training of feeble-minded children. 

THeo. D, KANousE, 


TENNESSEE. E£stimated Population, 1,804,000. 


l'ennessee has no State Board of Charities or Lunacy Commission, 
[he Boards of Trustees of the three insane hospitals do the duties of 
the former, and the courts exercise the usual functions of the latter. 
The State has a Superintendent of Prisons. 

No State reports are made to any functionary of amounts expended 
for charitable or correctional uses, except those for State institutions 
for the insane, blind, deaf and dumb, and from the Reform School 
and the State Prison. County, city, and town reports are not made to 
the State authorities. 

The State supports 820 insane persons. It leases about 1,200 or 
1,300 convicts for the sum of $100,000 per annum, the lessees pro- 
viding food, clothing, etc., and custody. Insane persons and paupers 
are not divided by any statutory provision into State, county, and 
town charges. A number of the counties have insane departments 
attached to their almshouses. 

As to the insane paupers, the whole number — 820 — supported by 
the State is at the annual cost of $139,400. The three insane asy- 
lums carry on an average about roo insane persons at private cost, at 
the charge of $5 per week for board, care, and treatment. 
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TEXAS. Z£stimated Population, 2,140,000. 


Texas has neither a State Board of Charities nor of Lunacy. She 
has two lunatic asylums filled to overflowing, and a third is under con. 
struction. These are managed by their respective boards and super- 
iniendents. There are probably 800 to 1,000 in the two institutions 

Each county cares for its own paupers on its poor-farms. Ther 
are no houses of correction or refuge in connection with any of our 
cities. 

The State has an Orphan’s Home, opened within the last year, 
which has only 30 or 40 occupants. There are two children’s homes 
on a small scale (supported by charity). 

Two Deaf and Dumb Institutions —one for white and one for 
colored — care for the deaf and dumb youth, at State expense. The 
one for blacks is officered by negroes; and I was informed some 
months ago by his Excellency Governor Ross that it is one of the 
best managed institutions in the State. 

There are two penitentiaries in the State. At the two are worked 
about 1,600 convicts on railroad work, about 1,300 on contract 
farms (cotton), on share farms 250, and on State farms (sugar, 150; 
cotton, 100) about 250, making a total of about 3,400,—all under 
State control (no lease). Those outside are hired by the day or 
month : those inside the walls are wholly on State account. The 
whole system is under a_ superintendent and Penitentiary Board 
(directing), with assistant superintendent at each penitentiary, and 
two inspectors of the same rank who supervise the outside forces. 

The House of Correction and Reformatory over which I preside 
has been in existence fifteen months. I began with 25 boys taken 
from the penitentiary. I now have 7o boys and 1 girl,—she 
was convicted under the old law. Girls are not admitted here 
under the present law. And we are not only growing in numbers, 
but I trust in efficiency. Several boys have been discharged by 
expiration of sentence and by pardon ; and we have one (white) boy 
apprenticed and one (black) boy on ticket of leave, from both of 
whom we have satisfactory reports. Most of the boys give no 
trouble. A few white boys— mostly ¢ramps from other States — 
have given us trouble, trying to escape. 

The Blind Asylum is about the oldest and best institution in the 
State. 


All State institutions are supported liberally by State appropria- 
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ns; and all legislation in Texas of late years has been of a philan- 
ropic spirit and looking to the amelioration of all her unfortunate 
classes, whether diseased or criminal. Of course, we have not yet 
iched that perfection that has been attained by our older States, 
t the strides of the last ten years have been marvellous; and we 

ct in another ten years to be abreast with most of the o/d States 
| these particulars. 


} 
| 


sEN. E. McCuLtLocu. 


VIRGINIA. L£stimated Population, 1,878,000. 


Reports are sent to the Governor of the State from the directors 
f the four insane asylums and from the superintendent of the peni- 
tentiary. 

[he report of the State Auditor includes a statement of the amount 
paid during the fiscal year for criminal charges in each city and 
inty in the State. Total for year 1887-88, $241,030.13. 
commitments are not given, and there is no classification. 
re provided for in the counties and towns where they belong. Crim- 


inals whose sentence is for less than one year are kept in the county 


The 
Paupers 


ils: those whose sentence is for a longer time are sent to the State 
Penitentiary in Richmond, a report from which is published annually. 

1,710 insane appear as inmates of the four asylums at the close of 
the fiscal year. No satisfactory figures. The superintendent of one 
asylum says, and he represents his associates in the work throughout 
the State: “In this connection, we call your attention to the subject 
of pay patients in State asylums, supported by an annual allowance 
from the State treasury. Would it not be far better to abolish the 
custom of having any such in any of our State asylums? It is a 
double tax on the friends of the pay patient, who pay taxes and are 
taxed again when the patient enters the asylum. Justice permits no 
discrimination in favor of any class, and none is made, either in 
receiving patients here or after they have been received, in their 
accommodation or their treatment; and yet those paying always 
feel that they are at a disadvantage. 


“Finally, the State asylums, by their very low charges, entering 
into competition with private asylums, have really killed and destroyed 
those which have been started in the State and have prevented the 
establishment of any others.” 
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In the State Penitentiary: white men, 185; white women, ;: 
colored men, 726; colored women, 66. ‘Total, 981. 

The cost of supporting these is so far complicated by the system 
of convict leases that it is impossible to get correct figures. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Z£stimated Population, 775,000. 


The conditions of this State are such that the report from here of 
matters relating to the affairs of the Conference is of slight impor- 
tance. The population is widely scattered, there are many counties 
that have no railroads whatever, and the people live in a very primi 
tive way. Outside of Wheeling there is no town of over twelve 
thousand inhabitants. Hence the distress incident to large cities 
does not exist, and the attention of our people and legislature has 
not been turned to the need of providing for such. 

The only State Board of any kind is the State Board of Health; but 
it has no power beyond that of ascertaining the qualifications of per- 
sons desiring to practise medicine or do business as druggists, and 
reporting to the legislature upon the sanitary conditions of the State. 

The insane are cared for by the State, paupers by the counties. In 
some cases, the care of them is intrusted to the judge of the County 
Court. In others, the county commissioners make the necessary 
provisions. 

Whole number of insane in hospital at Weston during year ending 
Sept. 30, 1889, 983. Whole cost for the year, $122,590. There are 
at Weston no insane persons supported at private cost. Those so 
cared for are sent to hospitals out of the State. 

The only information in regard to prisoners available is the report 
of the State Penitentiary at Moundsville. Each county has its jail, 
but no report is made to the State authorities. There are no reforma- 
tories at present, though the legislature has appropriated money to 
provide a reformatory institution for juvenile offenders. 

Whole number of prisoners in penitentiary, 258. Whole cost for 
year, $42,287.55. Cost of prisoners, $21,178.50. 

R. R. Swope. 


WYOMING TERRITORY. E£stimated Population, 60,000. 


The system of taking care of dependent classes has been somewhat 


primitive, but with the growth of population different methods will 
be adopted. 
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[he poor are supported by the counties, and in most cases afforded 
temporary relief to meet their immediate necessities, or assisted to 


turn to their friends, the principal object being to keep the expen- 


litures at a minimum, There is no permanent class of paupers in 
Wyoming, and it is hardly to be expected that counties will maintain 
, poorhouse when the paupers average less than a half-dozen in any 

county. With the exception of the Laramie County Hospital, 
there are no houses open to the public poor in the Territory. Under 
the present condition of things, the laws for taking care of this class 
ure perhaps as favorable as any:that could be passed. 

There is no institution in the Territory where unfortunate children 
can be well cared for, and it frequently happens that their only refuge 
is in the jails. In many places, a home is provided for children 

nder fifteen years of age, whose surroundings are pernicious. 

lhe annual report of the commissioners of the asylum is presented 

printed form, and shows in detail all expenditures and rules, and 

ontains general recommendations. The commission recommends 
the enactment of a law making the expense of the care of the patients 
erritorial charge instead of a charge against the counties. This 
recommendation is made because some of the counties have not 
transferred their insane to the care of the Territorial asylum. 

All of these patients can be well cared for and maintained at the 
asylum. Each county should keep all of its indigent insane at this 
institution, and it should be unlawful for any county to keep or main- 
tain any such patients at any other place at public expense. 

By reason of the refusal of one of our counties to transfer its insane 
to the asylum, other counties have declined to bear their portion of 
the expense, and the per capita cost of maintaining the patients now 
in the asylum has been greatly increased. 

According to the report of the penitentiary commissioners, there 
were confined at the Illinois Penitentiary Oct. 1, 1889, 68 convicts ; 
at Jacksonville (Ill.) Asylum, 2 insane convicts; at Golden (Col.) 
State Industrial School, 8 juvenile delinquents. Total, 78. 

Convicts are maintained at Joliet under contract at 25 cents per 
day, exclusive of clothing and medicine; insane convicts at Jackson- 

ille, at $25 per month; and the juvenile delinquents at Golden, for 
$3.60 per week. There is also an expense of $3 at Joliet and $12 
it Golden paid to each delinquent upon his discharge. The total 
amount expended by the penitentiary commissioners for one year, 
ending Sept. 30, 1889, was $13,925.28. This includes the cost 
of transportation as well as other expenses of the commissioners. 
Viewed from an economical standpoint, this system of providing for 
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convicts is much less than it would be to maintain a penitentiary in 
the Territory, especially in view of the fact that all contract labor in 
prisons is prohibited by our laws. 

The commissioners report the appropriation of $20,000 made by 
the Tenth Legislative Assembly for maintenance and transportation 
of convicts is insufficient. They estimate that the requirements of 
the two years following March 31, 1890, will probably reach $28,000 
for maintenance and transportation. An additional appropriation 
of $2,300 is asked for contingent expenses, and $3,500 for maintain- 
ing juvenile delinquents. The commission calls attention to § 1779, 
Revised Statutes, and asks that it be amended so that prisoners 
may hereafter be moved from one penitentiary to another without 
a resentence of the court, whenever, by reason of a new contract or 
otherwise, another prison is designated as the Territorial peniten 
tiary. 

The scope of authority of the penitentiary commissioners ought to 
be enlarged, or its powers merged in a Territorial Board of Char- 
ities and Correction, who, in addition to looking after the Territorial 
convicts, would exercise a governing supervision in regard to insane 
persons, paupers, prisoners, and other dependent persons. By this 
it is not meant to take away the executive power of boards of trus- 
tees of any institution, but the right to inspect and report upon the 
condition of the Territorial institutions and county jails, and, in cases 
where there is a gross violation of the laws, to cause the abuse to be 
corrected. The board should have power to condemn jails or polic: 
stations that are unsafe to keep prisoners in with ordinary vigilance 
by the jailer, or are dangerous to the health of the prisoners, or do 
not provide for the proper separation of men from women, or the old 
from the young, as provided by law. 

The commissioners’ statement on file gives in detail all of the 
expenditures made on the Wyoming Penitentiary at Rawlins. As the 
bill now before Congress for the admission of Wyoming provides for 
the transfer of the United States Penitentiary at Laramie City to the 
Territory, a question to be decided is whether two penitentiaries 
for the State will be necessary, and, if not, which one of the two shall 
be converted to another purpose. If it should be concluded that the 
penitentiary building at Rawlins had best be turned to other uses 
than at first contemplated, then no further money should be expended 
on the present plans. The location, however, of the penitentiary at 
Rawlins having been made in good faith, there should be such legis- 
lation as will provide for the utilization of the building at that point. 


Ropert C. Morris. 


XV. 


Minutes and Discussions. 
SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Baltimore, Md., Wednesday night, May 14, 1890. 


The Seventeenth Annual Session of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction began on Wednesday night, May 14, 1890, 
n Lehman’s Hall, Baltimore, Hon. Joseph M. Cushing, chairman of 
the Local Committee, presiding. Music was furnished by a quartette 
f male voices. Letters from the Hon. E. E. Jackson, Governor of 
Maryland, from Hon. Grover Cleveland, and others, were read. A 
telegram of greeting was also read from Mrs. J. S. Sperry, of 
Colorado. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. John G. Morris, D.D., Lutherville, 
Md.; and addresses of welcome were made by Mayor Davidson, of 
Baltimore (page 1), and by Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte (page 2). 

Addresses in response were made by Oscar C. McCulloch, of 
Indianapolis (page 5), and Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, Col. 
page 7). 

The President’s address was made by Dr. A. G. Byers (page 9). 

On motion of Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, it was voted that 
the President should appoint a Business Committee, consisting of 
five, a Committee on Organization, consisting of eleven, a Committee 
on Time and Place, to be made up of one delegate from each State 
and Territory represented, and one on Credentials, made up in the 
same way. 

At 10 P.M., the Conference adjourned to the Gymnasium of the 
Johns Hopkins University, where a reception was given to the mem- 
bers by the people of Baltimore. 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday morning, May 15. 


The Conference met at Levering Hall at 9.30 a.m., and was called 
to order by the President, Dr. A. G. Byers. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, of Baltimore. 

An invitation to visit Washington, signed by J. W. Douglas, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, and to attend a reception given 
to the delegates by the President of the United States, Hon. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, was read by the Secretary. 

A letter of greeting from Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, 
was read by the Secretary. 

The following telegram was read by the Secretary : — 


The Charity Organization Association of Denver salutes the National Con 
ference of Charities and Correction, and assures members that hearty welcome 
awaits them in Denver in 1892. 

(Signed) SAMUEL A. Ettor. 


The secretary of the Local Committee, John M. Glenn, extended 
invitations to visit various charities and libraries in the city. 

Rev. Louis F. Zinkhan invited members of the Conference to visit 
the jail. 

Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of New York, called the attention of the 
Conference to the fact that Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, one of the most 
successful kindergarten workers in the United States, had sent on a 
package of reports of kindergarten work in California for distribution. 

Letters from the Governor of Indiana, Hon. Alvin P. Hoey, of In- 
diana, from George D. Tanner, President of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, from the Mayor of Indianapolis, and the Commercial Club 
of that city, inviting the Conference to hold its next session there, 
were read by the Secretary. An invitation to hold the next meeting 
in Cincinnati, signed by Hon. H. M. Neff, the Mayor, and others, 
was read. An invitation to the Conference from Tennessee was also 
read by Mrs. M. C. Goodlett. All of these invitations were referred 
to the Committee on Time and Place. 

Rev. C. G. Trusdell, of Chicago, suggested that the meeting of the 
Conference for 1893 should be made an International Conference of 
Charities and Correction, and should be held in Chicago during the 
time of the World’s Fair. 

Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of Buffalo, favored this suggestion, and moved 
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that the Committee on Business, when appointed, be requested to con- 
sider the matter of holding an International Conference of Charities 
and Correction in connection with the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893, and to present a plan for the immediate organization of a com- 
mittee to take charge of the same. Adopted. 

Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, of Washington, urged the Conference to ac- 

pt the invitation to visit Washington at the close of its session in 
Baltimore. 

Dr. W. W. Godding also gave a hearty invitation to the members 

accept this invitation to Washington, and invited those who were 
interested to visit the National Hospital for the Insane, under his 

» in Washington. 

Hon. Arthur MacArthur, of Washington, also urged the Confer- 
ence to accept the invitation to Washington. 

fhe invitation was unanimously accepted. 

lhe regular order of the day, Reports from States, was then taken 

Mr. McCulloch took the President’s chair. Lucius C. Storrs, of 

the Committee on Reports from States, took charge of his depart- 

ent, and made a report for the committee (page 313). 

\t the close of his report, Mr. Storrs referred to the death of Hon. 

|. Wheeler, which took place on the thirtieth day of January 


Mr. Wheeler, said Mr. Storrs, was for years most deeply interested 
in all the questions of charity and reform which have had the atten- 
tion and have received the best thought of this Conference. He was 
aman of strong convictions, and ever had the courage of such con- 
victions. A very reticent man, his voice was not often heard; but 
he thought deeply, and, when he did speak, he uttered wise words, 
— words that were always the expression of careful and matured 
thought. He was for many years the State Corresponding Secretary 
of this organization for Michigan, and the record of its proceedings 
bears evidence of the care and pains taken by him to make the 
report from his State complete and accurate. 

For eight consecutive years Mr. Wheeler was a member of the 
Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities. He brought to 
that office a deep interest in and marked intelligence regarding its 
objects, and gave to the prosecution of its duties most freely his time 
and talents without compensation, except that compensation which is 
beyond the power of gold to measure. The statutes of Michigan, in 
their charitable, penal, and reformatory provisions, bear the impress 
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of his hand, of his brain, and of his untiring efforts. We are per. 
mitted to cherish the memory of his pure and useful life, and would 
place on the record of the proceedings of this Conference our expres. 
sion of love and esteem for the departed. With this in view, I offer 
the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, That in the death of Mr. John J. Wheeler, the State Corresponding 
Secretary for Michigan, this National Conference is compelled to drop fron 
membership the name of one who was deeply interested and intelligent by stud) 
and observation of its work, and whose words were ever valuable in its discussions 
and that this Conference indorses the commendation of his associates on the 
Board of Corrections and Charities in his own State as to the value of his services 
to the State institutions, and through them to the great cause of humanity to 
this Conference is devoted. 

Resolved, That, in token of our regard, this minute be placed on our records 
and a copy transmitted to the family of Mr. Wheeler and to the Michigan State 
Board of Corrections and Charities. 


Hon, A. E. Elmore seconded the resolution, saying: “ Mr. Wheeler, 
to those who knew him, needs no eulogy. He was a straightforward, 
honest man. ‘There was no nonsense about him at all. I wantt 
vote for that resolution.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The States were called upon in order. The written reports which 
were presented will be found in the chapter “ Reports from States” 


(page 313). A few persons made verbal reports, abstracts of which 
follow :— 


Mrs. C. B. Brown, M.D., California.—The San Francisco alms 
house has an unusually beautiful location. But heretofore the institu- 
tion itself has been far in the background. The superintendent 
within the past year has been removed by death, and his place has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. P. H. Weaver, an admirable 
business man. His first work was to clear all the children out of the 
almshouse. In that work he was greatly helped by a gift from Mrs. 
Charles Crocker, before her death, to the Children’s Hospital, for 
establishing a ward for incurable children. People have not learned 
to recognize the fact that there are incurable children; but it is a 
fact, and such children are frequently lodged in almshouses. ‘The 
heirs of Mrs. Crocker, after her death, provided a fund which gives 
permanent support to this ward. 

Mrs. A. Jacoss, of Colorado.— The Associated Charities of Denver 
are now well organized. We have fourteen associations represented. 
Rev. Myron W. Reed is president. All efforts possible are being 
made to prevent pauperism and to build the State up in a better way. 
We have no almshouses, but we have a county hospital taking care of 
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the poor and sick. There are other hospitals under the care of 
churches which take the sick of the better class. Colorado has an 
unusual number of sick persons to care for, from the fact that the 
lovely climate brings so many invalids there, many coming in the last 
stages of consumption. As a large proportion come without means, 


It 

an imposition for any city or State to send their poor and sick to 

ther States without making provision for their care on reaching their 
destination. 

\. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin, called attention to the omission of the 
State of Wisconsin in a list of States having State Boards, which 
was printed in a pamphlet issued by the Charity Organization Society 

Baltimore, under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The pamphlet in question was a translation of a paper written by Dr. 
Aschrott. Mr. Elmore thought there was little excuse for the omis- 
sion of a State which for so many years had had so active a State 
Board, the value of the work of which had been recognized in as 
distant a country as Van Diemen’s Land, and which in certain direc- 
tions had commanded the approbation of the best English authorities. 
Mr. Elmore said that, as the States were called upon alphabetically, 
and as his came at the very last, he wished to call attention to this 
matter now, 

Dr. Byers.— Although Wisconsin is the last State on the list, it is 
represented by one of the first men in the Conference. 


On motion of Mr. Elmore, it was voted that no member should be 
lowed to speak more than five minutes in debate, except by unani- 
mous consent of the Conference. 

On motion of Mr. G. S. Griffith, the reports from States were sus- 
pended, and a paper on “The Prisoner’s Sunday,” by General 
Brinkerhoff, was read (page 309). At the close of his paper, General 
Brinkerhoff offered the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction, recognizing 
the importance of the prison question in its various relations to human society, and 
especially in its moral and religious phases, cordially approve the recommendations 
of the National Prison Association in regard to the observance of the fourth 

nday in October by all churches and other religious associations as a special 

asion for the consideration of questions pertaining to the reformation of pris- 
srs and the prevention of crime. 


The motion was seconded by Lucius C. Storrs, of Michigan. 

Miss E. C, Putnam, of Boston, moved that the resolution should be 
amended by inserting the words, “after careful study of the question,” 

Mr. McCu.LLocu.— A very important amendment. 
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Dr. Byers.— Put it in by all means. 

General Brinkerhoff accepted the amendment. 

CHARLES W. BirTWELL, of Boston.—I enter my humble protes; 
against this amendment. I think it is hardly courteous to the clergy 
to go out of our way to tell them that they ought to study a question 
before presenting it. 

Mr. Strorrs.—I dislike above all things to protest against any res. 
olution offered by a lady, but I agree with Mr. Birtwell. The State 
of Michigan has observed Prisoner’s Sunday for four years. |» 
1886, we sent out to the clergymen a postal-card, stating that such 
a Sunday was to be observed, and asking them to observe it, telling 
them that any information which the Board of Charities could furnish 
it would be gratified to send. The last three years we have issued 
a little paper of eight or ten pages to the clergymen of Michigan; 
and in response to that we have received a large number of postal 
cards requesting information, which we have invariably forwarded. 
I want General Brinkerhoff’s resolution adopted. The Prison Con- 
ference adopted such a resolution. I feel, after our experience in 
Michigan, that it is unnecessary to suggest that the ministers should 
make a careful study of this subject. I think they are glad to get al! 
the information they can. If we do nothing more by passing such 
a resolution than to get our clergymen to visit our jails, it is well 
worth doing. The ecclesiastical bodies as such are taking an inter 
est in this question now, and our clergymen are already studying the 
subject. 

Dr. Byers.—I take it that my friend from Massachusetts is not 
a bit more of a preacher than my friend from Michigan. They are 
opposing this amendment without knowing anything about it person- 
ally. They might have left it for us preachers to oppose. They are 
assuming that a preacher of the gospel, a man of learning and piety, 
—and he ought not to be a preacher unless he is that,— must have 
feelings so exceedingly delicate that he can be easily offended. Away 
with such preachers! We have had them too long. The preacher 
of the gospel that could not stand that amendment ought to leave his 
pulpit at once, and stay out of it forever. 

Mr. Storrs said that he knew many broad-minded men like Dr. 
Byers who would not take offence at the proposed amendment, but 
that he knew others who would; and he thought it essential that no 
one should be offended. 
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Byers.— As the amendment was accepted by the original 
er of the resolution, that resolution is before the Conference. 
» vote was then taken, and the resolution was adopted. 
following committees were then announced : — 
nmittee on Business: L. C. Storrs, of Michigan ; Meigs V. Crouse, 
A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin; Charles D. Kellogg, of New 
John R. Elder, of Indiana. 

Committee on Organization: General R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio; Will- 
iam P. Letchworth, of New York; Captain H. S. Shurtleff, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Hon. Cadwalader Biddle, of Pennsylvania ; J. S. Spear, Jr., 
f California; A. L. Welch, of Colorado; Hon. A. E. Elmore, of Wis- 
onsin; Rev. Fred H. Wines, of Illinois; Colonel W. F. Beasley, of 
North Carolina; Mrs. M. C. Goodlett, of Tennessee; Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, of Maine. 

Adjourned at 12 M. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday night, May 15. 


The Conference met at 8 p.m., the President in the chair. 


A paper on “ Prisons and Prison Discipline” was read by H. F, 


Hatch, warden of the Jackson Penitentiary, Michigan (page 291). 

A paper on “Juvenile Reformatories” was read by R. H. Gold- 
smith, M.D., of Baltimore (page 234). 

A paper on “Industries for Reform Schools” was read by T. J. 
Charlton, of Indiana, chairman of the Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
uents (page 214). 


DISCUSSION ON REFORMATORIES, 


IsRAEL C, JonEs, of New York.— This paper is one of the best 
that I have ever heard upon this subject, embracing, as it does, the 
whole class of juvenile reformatories. I may say that I am here 
to-night as a representative of the oldest reformatory in this coun- 
try. The House of Refuge that is now on Randall’s Island was 
originally on Madison Square, near the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
'wenty-third Street, in the city of New York. ‘There was a society 
in that city which was formed for the single purpose of doing some- 

ing to prevent the spread of pauperism. Pauperism was an in- 
creasing burden upon the city even at that day. How to turn it into 
productive currents was the great object aimed at. This institution 
for the prevention of pauperism in the city of New York was organ- 
ized by some of its best citizens, who began their inquiry into these 
uestions in 1816, and followed it with great care and perseverance 
until 1823, when they arrived at the conclusion that pauperism and 
crime were largely due to families whose children were delinquent 
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in their childhood and youth. They began to explore the records of 
police courts and of the district attorney’s office. Mr. Maxwell, the 
distinguished district attorney at the time, earnestly co-operated with 
the society. His record showed an immense amount of juvenile 
delinquency, growing into pauperism and criminality. 

During the year 1822, 450 young persons, mostly children, were 
committed for short terms for crime or vagrancy. 

In one of the most masterly reports that I have ever read, it was 
shown that the most dangerous criminals in that day had a few years 
before been little street gamins, little pilfering vagrants. How ; 
reach this class was the question they eon sven to solve. How well 
tions that Mr. Charlton has enumerated. 

The organization decided that the time had arrived for an effort to 
be made to take in charge these juvenile delinquents, who were a 
menace to society and to their own interests and prosperity; and 
through the influence of religious culture, education, and gern 
to place them in the best possible position to get on and do well in 
the world ; to become producers instead of being burdens to society. 
In order to accomplish this object, they saw that the laws were not 
sufficient. These children might be committed through the police 
courts and for a limited time placed under the care of the es n: 
but as soon as that time expired they would be turned loose again, 
go on until they should end in prison. The question was clearly pre 
sented to them. I think there was no place, no country, at that time, 
where there was a law that allowed the child to be taken from the 
custody of parents and committed to a corporation or to a body of 
people to have the sole custody, control, and direction of him during 
minority. 

This was a wholly untried field of labor; and yet these men, the 
best of the city, entered on that work with zeal and courage, and the 
results of their labors are seen in the numerous institutions estab- 
lished in most of the States of the Union, and it soon spread across 
the water. . 

On the 29th of March, 1824, the charter for the New York House 
of Refuge was granted; and on the rst of January, 1825, that institu. 
tion went into operation. It commenced with six girls and three 
boys, brought that morning from the police courts and placed before 
the audience assembled to witness the inauguration of the new insti- 
tution. The work of the institution was successful from the start, 
and received commendation from State and municipal authorities. 
Its operation was first confined to the city of New York, but after one 
year’s experience its provisions were extended to embrace the whole 
State. It was not then supposed that juvenile delinquency existed 
in the country or anywhere except in the city of New York. But that 
has been proven to be a mistake. At the outset, the managers found 
this difficulty staring them in the face. They could well provide for 
the tuition and for the training of their wards. They made an ap- 
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neal to their fellow-citizens for contributions to begin their work, to 
whi a generous response was made; but there came at once the 
uestion, how should they provide in the future for these young 
lelinquents food, clothing, and shelter. It was evident enough that 
nued appeals for private aid could not be depended upon to sup- 
the institution. ‘There was no difficulty in getting good counsel 
struction ; but, when it came to supplying provisions, clothing, 
\re-takers, and erecting buildings, they struck a difficulty not 
yvercome. And that is the point which I urge this Convention 
t to pass over too lightly. How shall we provide for such delin- 
juents? Shall we go to the legislature and ask for support for these 
ildren from the public treasury? Upon what ground shall we press 
our claim? How shall we ask the State to give this support? Here 
sa man who has neglected his children; he has allowed them to go 
ruin, to become torments to society. Are the painstaking, prudent 
parents to pay for these children’s clothing and to pay for their own 
\ildren's clothing, too? 
[he question was a very serious one, but no more serious then 
than it is to-day. I know very well that there are few in the country 
. entirely agree with me on these points, but that makes little dif- 
rence. I have this strong opinion, that whatever a person wants he 
must get, it will not be furnished gratis, and there is only one way to 
it and be honest: he must work for it. The gentlemen of the 
riginal society came to this same conclusion. They were willing to 
yntribute temporarily for the support of the institution ; but, when 
they should be able to handle the labor of these boys in productive 
ndustries, they had decided views that the earnings should be ap- 
plied to their maintenance, that gradually, as their ability should be 
developed, their earnings would increase to supply the food, clothing, 
shelter, and other necessaries of life. So these boys, working their 
wn way up into a good standing in society, should be made inde- 
pendent citizens. 


[ only ask that, if a boy in a reformatory earns something, it shall 
be used for his. benefit. I do not ask that a boy shall be made to 
lo what is impossible. I know well enough that within a reforma- 


tory he cannot earn enough to supply all his wants. Charity will 
cheerfully supply the balance, when he has done his best. I only ask 
that this training shall be such as to develop the ability to earn, until 
his earnings shall balance his expenses. 

But we must not forget the real object of these juvenile reforma- 
tories ; namely, the reformation of the young delinquents which the 
State finds convenient and necessary to confide to their custody and 
care, 

The means to accomplish this object are found in: (1) Discipline; 
2) School instruction ; (3) Moral and religious culture ; (4) Industrial 
training, 

Good discipline tends to establish cheerful obedience. 


School instruction renders the pupil intelligent, and prepares him 
r his future work. 
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Moral and religious culture develops conscience, establishes accoun; 
ability to his Maker, and defines his duties and relations to his fellow. 
men. 

Industrial training equips the boy for competition with others jy 
supplying his necessary wants. The first three are essential for 
laying a good foundation, without which little success is attainable, 

With habits of obedience established, the mind enlarged, and the 
moral nature developed, the pupil is in condition to be benefited by 
industrial training. 

Although industrial training is last named, it by no means is to be 
regarded as least in importance. Indeed, the main dependence of 
most of the inmates of these institutions, when they go out, is the skil] 
they acquire in manual work while under instruction. They must be 
taught to earn their way in life. 

Our government, the best under the sun for any class of citizens, 
and especially for the poor, does not undertake to be paternal, nor 
can it without violating its vital principles. The government has 
nothing to bestow. All it has comes from the people. The govern- 
ment is a creature of the people, and not a master; nor does it take 
the place of parent or guardian to any class able to provide for them- 
selves. 

If it were practicable, and I have often thought it is, I would open 
an account with every inmate, charging him with board, clothing, etc., 
and crediting him with what he may earn in the hours devoted to 
industrial employment. 

The lesson would be important, and he would realize that his ex- 
perience develops ability. I can imagine the pleasure he would have 
when he saw that he was able to balance his accounts and have some- 
thing to his credit. 

Such lessons would be of great advantage to the discipline, and be 
an incentive to be prudent and not wasteful, to be diligent and not 
lazy. 

Mrs. STEvENS.— Mr. Charlton said in his excellent report that, if 
he had left out any State or school of any State, any representative 
from such a State might speak. I am from Maine, and I do not want 
that State to be left out. We have a work for girls; for we believe 
that the girls are quite as important as boys, and need just as much 
looking after, although in a little different way. Our Industrial 
School for girls is carried on on the family plan. The industries 
are about the same as you would find in any well-regulated family. 
I was glad to have the Conference applaud so vigorously what Mr. 
Charlton quoted from Mrs. Brackett. She does not belong to Massa- 
chusetts: we have only lent her from Maine, to tell them how to do 
their work. That is a good deal for Maine to do. 

Miss E. C. PurnamM.—I want to say a word about the work done 
at the Lyman School for boys in Massachusetts. Our industries are 
not productive ; z.¢., they do not bring in money, except to a smal! 
extent. The “Slojd” system is used as a part of the school course, 
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1 


[ think you may be interested to see the exhibition of the work. 
Miss Putnam showed the models made by the boys.] It seems to 
be the very best system. First they are taught to understand 

1. They take a ball of clay and make first a sphere, then a cube; 
1ey fold paper into a cube. Next they are taught to represent 

m upon the blackboard, and to draw on a piece of wood the out- 
of the thing which they are about to cut out with the jack-knife. 
first thing they make is a wedge. ‘The next is a squared stick, 

ed a flower-stick. ‘They are then taught to form a four-sided stick 
nto a round stick by cutting off corners and so making eight sides, 
en sides, and thirty-two sides, when it is already almost round. 

n they draw and make a pen-handle, a hatchet-handle, and 
srs, some of which you see. Everything that they make is some- 

sx which is of real use, and, what is more important, which is a 
erfect thing in itself. ‘The boys are taught by a young lady who has 
en lessons of Swedish master Larsson, at Warrenton Street, 
ton. She herself made models like these and many others before 
hing the system. There is not the slightest trouble in securing 
interest of the boys. They all take pride in their work. 
1d a half a week is given to 
s his turn in these lessons. 
Hon. OscaR CRalG, of New York.— After the masterly presentation 
the chairman of the committee and the illustrations given by Miss 
Putnam, little more need be said. I will only refer to another illus- 
tration of these truths in the State Industrial School at Rochester. 
Industrial arts were introduced there by Mr. Letchworth, when he was 
president of the New York State Board of Charities. The work isa 
sreat success there. Mr. Charlton’s paper suggests that the world 
moves. In every one of the institutions to which he refers, industrial 
training is a means of reformation, and also of prevention, as it looks 
to self-support after the boy has left the institution. Now there is 
ne point that I wish to present, which, though not contained in the 
paper, is properly suggested by it. Let me refer first to the paper 
which preceded it, where the point is made that the inmates of these 
institutions who have been rightfully committed, and who are fit sub- 
ects for the institution, should not be interfered with by the courts. 
Right here let me suggest that it is not every inmate in these institu- 
tions that is a fit subject for them. I undertake to say, as we have 
verified by experience and observation in New York, that there are 
many children unjustly committed to these institutions by inferior 
magistrates. Many parents prostitute themselves by charging their 
children falsely or frivolously, to get them committed to these institu- 
tions in order that they may be supported and educated at the cost of 
» State. That is to pauperize the parents as well as to demoralize 
the children. This masterly paper by the chairman of the committee, 
showing that industrial arts and industrial training and education 
have reached a high degree of perfection in these reformatories, sug- 
gests a correlative idea, that they present temptations to unworthy 


An hour 
it, and nearly every boy in the school 
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parents. I would not say one word to take away the impression | 
the importance of this industrial training. But, in connection wit! 
that truth, we ought not to forget the fact that parents are thus 
tempted to make false or frivolous charges against their childrep, 
What a wrong to the children and to the communities! Last yea; 
the managers of the State Industrial School at Rochester recon 
mended to the legislature of New York, as a remedy for this incic 
tal evil, that there should be charged back to the parents or guardians, 
in all cases where they are able to respond, a part of the expens: 
the support of their respective wards in these reformatories. ‘T) 
minimum thus to be charged was $1.50 per week. The propositio: 
receives my approval, and, as I know, the indorsement also of Mr, 
Letchworth, who has given much thought to the subject; and it is | 
accordance with prior recommendations by the standing committe: 
on reformatories of the New York State Board of Charities. 

Dr. Byers.— I agree with Mr. Craig. I wish he had said, as near|, 
as his judgment would indicate, whether he does not think that fron 
twenty-five to forty per cent. of the boys sent to these reformatories 
are positively innocent. 

Mr. Craic.— Fully that, I believe. 

Dr. Byers.— The crime of the age is the treatment of its childre: 
by the community. The community is a criminal. A few weeks ago, 
a little girl was brought to us bya lady. I said to her: “Why do) 
bring that child here? She is not capable of any crime. Why do you 
put a criminal record on her childish life that will be stamped ther 
for all the years to come?” But the lady said she was a very bad 
child. “Well,” I said, “were not you a bad child? Most childr 
are.” “But,” said she, “she tells stories.” ‘ Ugh,” said I, “did not 
you?” “But she takes things,” the lady persisted. “Well,” I cor 
tinued, “did not you?” If there are any ladies or gentlemen here 
who did not-do such things in their childhood, I would be willing to 
let them hold up their hands. But, without going through that pr 
ess, I would undertake to say that they would be in a hopeless mi- 
nority. 

Charles W. Birtwell, of Massachusetts, said that he did not under 
stand how people expected to reform boys without the help of women. 
He had visited institutions where there were no women among the 
teachers, and no women on the boards of management. He thought 
that it was a great mistake, and would give boys a distorted opinion 
of womanhood. 

Dr. Byers agreed with Mr. Birtwell that, to attain the best success, 
a woman was “a good thing to have in the house.” 

Adjourned at 10 P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Friday morning, May 16. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.30 A.M., Oscar C. McCul- 
loch in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. T. P. Haley, of 
Missouri. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


\ report from Indiana was presented by L. A. Barnet. 

lhe order for the day, “Immigration,” was taken up, Dr. Charles 
S. Hoyt in charge of the committee. 

Dr. Hoyt read a brief report prepared by the chairman of the com- 

ttee, Hon. J. H. Van Antwerp, of Albany (page 279). 

\ paper by S. C. Wrightington, of Massachusetts, was read in his 

sence by the Secretary (page 281). 


DISCUSSION ON IMMIGRATION, 


Charles D. Kellogg, of New York, wished to acquaint the Confer- 
ce with the action of the Charity Organization Society of New York 
City in the matter of immigration, which body had appointed, some 
months since, a committee to consider the subject. Upon that com 
mittee were the Hon. Nicholas Fish, formerly U.S. minister to Switzer- 

d, and the first official, in the speaker’s recollection, to take posi- 
tive and successful action to restrict the exportation of the insane 
and other unsuitable persons to this country; Richmond Mayo Smith, 

fessor of Political Economy in Columbia College, who has given 
nuch study to this subject and has recently published a valuable 
book upon it; Hon. J. Hampden Robb, a Commissioner of Parks in 
New York City and late State Senator; Howard Mansfield, Esq., a 
lawyer of high standing; and Alfred Bishop Mason, Esq., of much 
experience, as a railroad manager, in transporting immigrants. 

lhe report recognized the recent decrease in immigration, which it 
ascribed to the agitation in this country, and called attention to the 
evidence which had recently accumulated in regard to the evils 
attendant upon indiscriminate immigration. It discussed the social 
effects of these evils in increasing the burden of pauperism, vice, and 
crime, but did not deal with the political and economic effects. The 
evidence was of two kinds : — 

(1) The direct evidence of the influx of paupers, criminals, and 
persons unable to support themselves, as brought out in various gov- 
ernmental reports ; and (2) the statistics of the abnormal proportion 
of persons of foreign birth who are inmates of our almshouses, asy- 
lums, and charitable institutions. 

I. Under the first head, it found conclusive evidence that there is 
an artificial stimulus given to the emigration of undesirable persons 
from Europe to this country. This is of three kinds : — 

(2) By governmental authority. 

(6) By charitable societies. 

c) By steamship companies and their agents. 

II. Under the second head, statistics from official sources were 
quoted to prove the great influx of foreign feeble-minded, crippled, 
and diseased persons. 

The committee would not limit a healthy, sound immigration, but 
would eliminate the undesirable elements, and would suggest that the 
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remedy lies in a more careful control of immigration in the following 
directions : — 

1. Strict enforcement of the law of 1882, prohibiting the landing 
of “any convict, lunatic, idiot, pauper, or person unable to take care 
of himself or herself without becoming a public charge” ; an enlarged 
and improved system of inspection; and all under federal control. 

2. The steamship companies should be held strictly responsible for 
the character of their passengers, and compelled to carry back per- 
sons forbidden by law to land. 

3- Diplomatic understanding with the governments of Europe that 
the shipping of paupers and criminals to this country will be looked 
upon as an unfriendly act. 

4. An effective system of consular certificates as to whether the 
person has ever been a criminal or in receipt of poor relief, and is 
capable of supporting himself. 

Mr. CADWALADER BIDDLE, of Pennsylvania.— The paper just read, 
said to have been by Mr. Van Antwerp, of New York, states that the 
United States government has adopted a new plan, for the city of 
New York, to carry into effect the immigration laws ; that one United 
States commissioner takes the place of the State Board, previously 
acting, and that it is hoped that this change will result in benefiting 
the country. He then further states that it is believed that a similar 
appointment would act equally well in both Boston and Philadelphia. 
I listened to this paper with surprise that this Conference of Charities 
and Correction, the special friends of Boards of Charities (which 
Boards, you may say, practically established this Conference), should 
have had presented to it a paper containing this recommendation. It 
was at the suggestion of the Conference of Charities and Correction 
that Congress inserted in the act for the supervision of immigration, 
then pending, a clause authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the recommendation of the Executive of any State in which there was 
a Board of Public Charities, to appoint that Board Commissioners of 
Immigration for the port or ports within said State. It was owing to 
this enactment that the Secretary of the Treasury appointed the State 
Boards of Charities in the States of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
to act as Commissioners of Immigration. 

Mr. Kellogg, in the report just read by him, says that by having 
federal agents the Immigration Act could be more satisfactorily 
administered than it now is. I do not understand this remark. ‘The 
State Boards of Charities of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts do act 
as federal agents, just as much so as any individual of the State for 
which he was appointed would be. The Secretary of the United 
States Treasury communicates with every Board acting as Commis- 
sioners, advising with and directing them in their endeavor to carry 
into effect the laws. They act simply as instruments to execute the 
federal will. Does any one believe that a United States political 
appointee could be more interested than the great State Boards of 
Charities in enforcing these laws? Does any one in this Conference 
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ve that, if the State Board of Charities of New York, with such 
nen as Mr. Letchworth, Mr. Craig, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Hoyt as 
mbers, had acted as Commissioners of Immigration, there would 
been any cause of complaint that the federal laws had not been 
uughly enforced? It was just because the State Board of 
rities of New York had zo¢ been so appointed that this trouble 
Why, then, should this Conference be asked to sanction a move- 
nt looking to the displacement of the State Boards in the States of 
[assachusetts and Pennsylvania? We have just listened to an 
rable paper by Mr. Wrightington, in which he shows clearly how 
the law has been enforced by the State Board of Charities in the 
te of Massachusetts. I am here, on behalf of the State Board of 
ities of Pennsylvania, to say that any statement that a private 
idual, if appointed, could more efficient! v carry into effect the 
poses of the Immigration Act, is uncalled for, and made in igno 
ce of the facts. Our ac ee stration in spire lvania has uniformly 
met with the approbation of the authorities at Washington. We can 
a record as good as hes reported t Mr. W rightington from 
ssachusetts. We not only examine the passengers who land, but, 
the event of their falling into distress within a year after landing, 
look after and care for them, under the provisions of this act. 
Some member of our Board attends upon the arrival of every steamer 
the port of Philadelphia. Our president, Mr. kinson, is seldom 
ent on such occasions, and gives personal supervision to every act 
ne in behalf of the immigrants. No individual could do more 
efficient service than is now done by the State Board of Charities of 
Pennsylvania. Why such a report as this should have been made, 
ritten, evidently, by one entirely ignorant of the whole subject, is to 
utterly unaccountable. 


S 
\T 
i 


The next order for the morning, the report of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Association, was taken up, N. S. Rosenau, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
chairman. The report of the committee was read by Mr. Rosenau 


(page 25 . 


DISCUSSION ON CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


JoHN GLENN, of Baltimore.— I have very little to add to what has 
been given in this able report. But there are one or two things which 
[might mention. We have made great progress here in our dealings 
with the police. When the reorganization of our society took place, 
— Mr. Rosenau has been kind enough to attribute its success to my- 
self, but I have been wonderfully fortunate in the men and women of 
the largest hearts and largest intellects who fell into line almost im- 
mediately,— the Johns Hopkins University, with Mr. Gilman and the 
professors, came to the front, and in a short time a relation was created 
between the University and our work which obliges us to do the best 
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we can. When we commenced, the amount spent by the police in tak- 
ing up any man or woman that came along, and relieving without jn. 
vestigation, was very large. That amount has been reduced almost to 
a minimum. Then there were many permits for selling pencils, fruits, 
etc. Very few were able to make a good living. There were some- 
thing like 1,400 of these permits. These have been reduced to 2 
or 300; and the mayor has come to the conclusion that the best thing 
the city can do is to deliver no one a permit to sell upon the street 
until the case has been investigated and indorsed by the Charity 
Organization Society. With regard to the travelling tramps,— for th: 
tramp is by nature a traveller, and a very fortunate and happy travel- 
ler,— all that he has to do is to go to a town and put on a hard-look- 
ing appearance and tell a pitiful story, and the public will at once 
provide him with a ticket to go anywhere. One tramp was sent clear 
to Denver, and, when he got there, became tired of Denver and was 
sent back here. We had a case the other day of a young man able 
to take care of himself. He is blind, but has been educated in our 
institution. He made up his mind that he would like to go out West. 
He went, and I happened to meet him in San Francisco. He told me 
that he thought that he would like to come back to Baltimore. He 
said that he had been there two months and had not made a success 
I advised him to wait a little longer. He was a piano-tuner. After 
two or three weeks he brought up here, and asked if we could not 
take care of him. Through the efforts of the Charity Organization 
Society, people are beginning to understand that tramps have no 
more right to travel at public expense than other individuals. 

We are accused of not being a religious organization, because we 
do not come out as sectarians or as purely church societies. 1 heard 
a sermon preached in which it was stated that philanthropy might 
exist entirely apart from religion. It is impossible for any man or 
woman to start with the love of his neighbor in his heart, to deter- 
mine to devote his time and his money to the elevation of his fellow- 
men, without his being religious. The chief motto that we have in 
the Charity Organization Society is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” If you can read your Bible, you will see that it says, 
How can you love your God, whom you have not seen, unless you 
first love your neighbor, whom you have seen? showing that it is in- 
tended that our poor humanity should rise from the lower command- 
ment to the higher. The churches are apt to look at everything from 
the higher commandment, from the theological standpoint. Where 
professions of faith have nothing to do, but where you come in as the 
good Samaritan, without asking whether the man is Jew or Gentile, 
and take care of him simply because he is a man, that to me is true 
religion; and I do not believe that any person in the world who at- 
tempts to carry out this principle can help being a religious man or 
woman. 

There is a simple matter which is overlooked in dealing with the 
tramp question. Our Declaration of Independence says that men 
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re free and equal. It has been stated that that is not so. In some 
cts it is not. We are not free, and we are not equal in intel- 
e or moral development. But there is one thing in which we 
ree and equal, and that is in our civil rights and obligations. 
rouble in dealing with the tramp is that society has taught the 
p his rights, but not his obligation to society. “That is what we 
» got todo. We have got to take the tramp and put him under 
ational influences instead of letting him go freely over the land. 
is our fellow-citizen. That is appreciated at the elections, and 
times we vote him two or three times. But when it comes to 
jligations to society and government, his obligation to support 
‘rmment, we do not insist on that obligation. We are bound to 
n the tramp to meet his obligations to society, and that is one 
the Charity Organization Society has to do. 


William Grey (now the Earl of Stamford), of the Charity 


nization Society, London, England, was invited to speak. 


r. GreY.— I am ashamed to say that for nearly three years I 
not been working in connection with our London society ; but I 

in hopes, on my return, to resume active work. With regard to 
question of statistics, which has just been mentioned, I suppose 
ed hardly refer to Charles Booth’s “ Life and Labors in the East 
End of London.” His work, I suppose, is the most valuable contri- 
ution to social science that has been made for many a long year. 
He spent considerable time living in East London with the working 
lasses of people, and collected statistics with great care from 
umerous agencies in the East End. He then embodied the results 
f his labor in a portly volume, to which he has appended a colored 
map of the East End of London, indicating the various grades in the 
social scale which are occupied by the residents in the several streets. 
[he appearance of the map is exceedingly cheering. It proves that 
he lowest criminal class is far less numerous than it had been im- 
agined, and that the respectable bodies of self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting people are far larger than we had thought. His conclusions 
are drawn with great care and modesty. His work is still progress- 
ing. He is taking South London in hand, and will publish a book 
of similar character about that, and then will deal with the west of 
London. With regard to the Charity Organization Society, I at- 
tended their annual meeting this year; and, when I[ came to the door 
of the hall where the meeting was to be held, I was struck with the 
contrast to that of a few years ago. At that time, I came up to the 
door and found a wild scene of confusion. The officials had hastily 
erected a barricade, and several were in fighting attitude behind it. 
‘Sandwich men ” were wandering up and down the street with pla- 
cards announcing “the exposure of the greatest fraud in Christen- 
lom.” In the meeting, serious interruptions were constantly taking 
place. This year everything was perfectly quiet and respectable. I 
found one of my friends at the door who had had some experience in 
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the Western States of America, and was perfectly prepared to tury 
up his sleeves and go in for some of those unwelcome visitors ; by; 
there was no occasion for this. I said: This will not do at all, | 
must denounce this as a gross fraud. The Charity Organization So- 
ciety must be forgetting itself and its principles to become steady- 
going. The meeting itself was widely noticed in the newspapers, 
That is a cheering fact, which shows that the principles are securing 
a much wider acceptance in England, and that the foolish opposition 
to them is coming to an end. Another satisfactory point is the 
dial co-operation of the clergy and the various relief agencies. The 
Society for the Relief of Distress is a relief-giving society which has 
always worked in more or less co-operation with the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, but which for a long time suffered from inadequate 
public support. But of late the contributions to that society have, | 
believe, become much larger; and it is to be hoped that, as time goes 
on, the function of giving relief may be left to it. An attempt has been 
made in the East End of London, in one of the district committees, 
to revisit cases. In London we have unwillingly been obliged to 
drop many cases after dealing with them, until they are again called 
to our notice. In the Stepney District of East London, last summer, 
ali the cases which had been relieved were revisited after the interval 
of three months, and the results of that inquiry were placed upon 
record. Some valuable conclusions were arrived at. It is hoped 
that this may be done in other district committees. I am afraid we 
are very far,*as yet, from having arrived at the level of the Associated 
Charities of Boston in keeping up connection with the cases that wi 
have visited. In that respect, all we can do is to look with great re- 
spect on the American example, and do the best we can to imitate it. 
We have, of course, a very large leisure class in London, and we fee! 
that there are many who ought to be qualified to act as friendly visi- 
tors ; and we trust that, as time goes on, their numbers will increase, 
and that those persons of wealth and leisure will show more interest 
in the fortunes of their poorer brethren. 

Mrs. Jacoss, of Colorado.— You have heard about the statistics 
and the promise of this work, but you have not heard how much of the 
foundation of it rests upon the women of the world. Without the 
women of the cities your charities would fall short. It is upon friendly 
visiting that the whole basis of true charity rests. And friendly visit- 
ing with us is done only by the women. Men are not good investiga- 
tors: they are too easily blinded. It takes a woman with a woman’s 
heart to go to a poor and stricken soul, and find out what she needs, 
especially if it is a woman ; and, if it is a man, he will open his heart 
to a true-hearted woman, and she can lead him where she will. You 
have been talking about the tramp question. There is one way that 
this question can be met, but it takes money. That is, to establish 
a wood-yard. We have had one in Denver for three years. Six hun- 
dred and forty men were received there last year. What we want 
is a good building, where these men can have a bath and have their 
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es fumigated, and go into a good, clean, wholesome bed, and be 
to feel like a human being. We also want to teach cleanliness 
homes of the poor. In order to give this instruction, it takes 
man, best of all one who has been a mother, and who knows 
hing about the value and love of the home. We must train our 
little boys and girls to know what a home is, so that, when they 
to be fathers and mothers, they will know how to make and 
» home. 

RosENAU.— At a meeting held not many years ago, a lady, 
is as well up in charity organization as anybody that I know, 
the assertion that we do not have enough male visitors. Miss 
ha LD. Smith was responsible for that remark. I will ask her if 

is still of that opinion. 

Miss Zi1LPHA D. SmirH.—I could not sit still after hearing Mrs. 
s without bearing testimony to the good work done by men as 
lly visitors in Boston, even in such emergencies as she describes. 

ndon, also, they are most valued workers. Men are so busy 

they will rarely give time for visiting ; but, when they do, their 
» is as energetic and fruitful as that of women. 

society has been quoted this morning with many provident 

It is a society directed by women, and every one of these 

mes is for women or girls. Would the work have been so one- 

d if men, also, had had a voice in the management? I think 

[he ideal way is for men and women to work together. 

\nother speaker referred to Mr. Booth’s useful book. Its chief 

lue to charity workers is that it helps us to see the lives of the 
poor in their true perspective, set in the midst of other lives a 
ttle more fortunate than their own. ‘To know the poor only when 

y are in distress is not to know them fully; and friendly visiting 

tinued after the family is fairly on its feet helps us to see them in 
ir relation to the whole community, just as Mr. Booth’s book does. 
We of the Charity Organization Societies come to the National 
ynference as few other members do, and owe it a peculiar debt. 
st of you deal with poor persons or defective or delinquent per- 
sons as individuals, removed from family relations. We deal with 
the family as a whole, usually working to keep it together, but some- 
times helping to break it up into units, and to place them in your 
care. Not a subject is treated in the Conference that it is not neces- 
sary we should know about some time in the course of the year’s 
york, in order to use wisely the special agencies about us. We can- 
not afford to miss a single session of the whole week. We are gen- 
eral practitioners; and we have much to learn from you, the spe- 

11Sts. 

The Charity Organization Societies are largely represented here by 
their paid workers; and I fear that some may get the impression 
that at home they do most of the work, and that it can easily be left 
to two or three persons. Nothing could be a greater mistake. If 
there were ever a movement that required the help of each person in 
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the community,— men and women, rich and poor,— it is a society fo; 
the organization of charity. I believe the chief danger before our 
societies is that, when the first leaders go, they may not leave others 
adequately trained to guide the work. I hope in our sectional mee. 
ings we shall learn from one another what methods have been em 
ployed for bringing new persons into knowledge of the work and 

the management, so that the societies shall live a vigorous life for 
more than the generation that started them. 

Dr. Byers.— The subject of statistics is regarded as lying at the 
foundation of all the work we are trying to do. This Conference 
might as well now as at a later period know that no essential progress 
can be made until we get absolute figures upon which these reforms 
must be based. The trouble is to get the statistics. Possibly, we 
have been at fault in asking too many questions and in asking ques 
tions not entirely intelligible to our friends. As an illustration, com 
ing from a physician: those of you familiar with the admissions oj 
persons to insane asylums know that there is a question like 
Is the person homicidal or suicidal? A doctor in filling up the 
certificate said: “ Homicidal? No. Suicidal? Slightly so toward 
others.” Until we can get something more intelligible than that, o! 
course there can be no substantial basis for work. We must by al! 
possible means institute the best, wisest, most practical measures for 
securing complete and accurate statistics in relation to all the classes 
whose interests we are seeking to promote. 

James Situ, of Indiana.— As indicating the public opinion in the 
work of charity organization, I may briefly state what we have accom- 
plished in Indiana. In the winter of 1888-89, we had 8,741 applica- 
tions for relief, and secured relief for 5,202, numbering about 18, 
individuals. It was decided that in 3,539 cases relief was not best. 
Relief was secured through various agencies in the circle of charities. 
Our visitors have induced many to become self-supporting and self- 
respecting. In the month of November we had a meeting of the 
business men of the city, and provision was made for a general sec- 
retary, relieving Mr. McCulloch of the clerical details which he had 
undertaken for so many years. 

Ropert TREAT PAINE, of Boston.— With great pleasure we who 
are working in the cause of organized charity hold our meeting to-day. 
We think it the most important day of the session, because we deal 
not with any special fraction, but with the whole problem, the relation 
of the well-to-do with the poor. One thought occurs to me for em- 
phasis, after hearing the interesting report of our chairman that there 
are no statistics of any value as to the causes of distress. Has not 
the time come when this Conference, and the societies working in 
charity organizations of every country, shall devote their attention to 
the subject of the causes which produce the mass of distress which we 
see and hear so much of at this and every Conference? We have 
made a little progress, but not much, in Boston. I think the time has 
come to devote our attention to the study and observance of the 
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causes of this great growing river of misery, destitution, and degrada- 
tion. Will you agree with me when I say that, in the judgment of 
some of us, the causes are four, and that they are all remediable? 
First, the indiscriminate giving of alms. That deals with the nega- 
tive side of the problem, not to me the most interesting. We have 
| a great deal of impostures and frauds and tramps, and all the 

vils connected with them. ‘These are all on the negative side of the 

problem. It is the positive and helpful side of charities that appeals 
» and to our Boston workers. ‘The second cause is the rum shop. 
\l| the strength that we can bring into operation must be invoked to 
remove that. The third is the filthy home. We have places in 
Boston which have got to be removed by the strong hand of the law. 
Fourth, neglected child-life. If you look through the programme of 
this Conference, you will see many interesting subjects for discussion, 
ere will be discussions on juvenile offenders, how to care for the 

y after he is ruined; but the real problem is how to prevent the boy 

m getting into that position. We had a resolution adopted yester- 

in favor of having the fourth Sunday in October devoted to the 
rison question. Are we not entitled to have some Sunday in some 
er month devoted to the question of the relation of the rich and 

» well-to-do to those who are poor and in distress? We want to 

immon to our aid the clergy of the civilized world. We also want 

aid of every young man who graduates from the Johns Hopkins 
iversity and from Harvard. We have already the co-operation of 
many of the young women of Wellesley. We ask that all of our col- 
ces should feel that the question which is at least as important 
is any other is the study of the welfare of mankind. If we can 
enlighten and arouse the public, we hope that we shall get the 
interest and support of the whole country. 

Rev. L. G. Powers, of Minnesota.—I want to emphasize one 
thought, and that is that more thought should be given to the chil- 
dren of those who have become paupers and criminals. A few weeks 
ago we had in Minneapolis a conference where we listened to an 
address by the superintendent of the Reformatory at St. Cloud. In 
that institution, as in many that have been reported here, there is 
provision made for the boys of unfortunate or criminal parents, or 
who have been unfortunate or criminal themselves, to receive the 
best possible education that will fit them for life. The question pre- 
sents itself, Shall it be necessary for a boy in this broad land to 
become criminal, to be convicted by the courts, before he shall have 
such an education? I believe that we should give to all boys, the 
boys of the rich as well as the boys of the poor, the same practical 
education that we give to unfortunate and criminal boys in our reform 
schools. This industrial training is the great preservative in keeping 
these reforming boys in the right line. We must carry this industrial 
training, such as we have in Minneapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and some other places, into all of our schools. I hope there wil! also 
be an agitation for trade schools, so that our boys shall have an op- 
portunity to fit themselves to earn their own living. 
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Mrs. L. S. Houghton, of New York, said that, as reference had bee; 
made to having a children’s Sunday she would suggest that, as the 
first Sunday in June is already Children’s Sunday in New York and 
Brooklyn, it would be easy to adapt the teachings of the pulpit thar 
day to the subjects which it would be advisable to consider with refe; 
ence to children. 


Mr. Rosenau called attention to the recent refusal of the cit 
council of New Haven to accept a gift of $150,000 for the benefit of 


| 


the poor, on the ground that it would be a fund which might lead to 
pauperization and corruption. He thought that there was probably 
not a parallel instance in the history of the world. He thought th 
New Haven Charity Organization Society should be congratulate 
that it has succeeded in educating politicians and office-holders in th 
work of preventing pauperism. 


A letter from Bishop Gillespie, expressing his regret to attend 1] 
Conference, was read. 

A paper on “Statistics: Their Value in Charity Organizatio: 
Work,”’ was read by Charles D. Kellogg, of New York (page 31). 

The Chair announced that Dr. J. W. Walk would be chairman oj 
the Committee on Time and Place, and Mr. Alexander Johns 
chairman of the Committee on Credentials. 

Adjourned at 12.25 P.M. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Friday night, May 16. 


The Conference met at 8 P.m., the President in the chair. 

The order for the evening was the “ Work of Charity Organization 
in Connection with Emergencies,” and it was under the direction of 
Mr. N. S. Rosenau, chairman. 

Mr. Rosenavu.— At previous Conferences, the Charity Organization 
Section has devoted its share of time to an explanation of the prin- 
ciples of its work. The committee in charge of the subject this year 
feel that the principles of the work have been sufficiently presented 
to the public as a general matter; and it is now time to show exactly 
how Charity Organization, or the Association of Charities, is bene- 
ficial. It is fortunate for us, though unfortunate for the country, that 
during the past year a practical demonstration of the value of the 
organization of charities has been presented to the United States. 
In June came the awful disaster at Johnstown, Penn. Later came 
the terrible fire at Lynn, Mass. Within a recent time a cyclone has 
visited Louisville, Ky. In the first instance there was no organization 
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irities, no education of the public mind in the pri 


iciples of 
tific charity. In the two latter instances there were societies 
x whose avowed objects were the organization of charities, and 
blic mind in each place had been prepared by years of 


l instruc- 


meet emergencies. ‘The relief work at Johnstown will be pre- 
| to you in a brief paper, by Mr. L. S. Emery, of Washington, 
who was sent to the scene of the disaster with the supplies that 

t went from the capital of the United States. 

\ paper on “The Johnstown Flood: A Lesson in the \ 

irity Organization,” was then read by Mr. Emery (page 43). 

Rev. C. N. Field, chaplain of the Iron Cross of Philadelphia, was 

ted to speak on the Johnstown calamity. He spoke 


alue of 


as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF REV. C. N. FIELD, OF ST. CLEMENT'S, PHILADELPHIA. 
[he greatness of the calamity at Johnstown can hardly be 
verated ; but it was met by a charity from all parts of 

nd from other parts of the world, which may be 

led the wants occasioned by the disaster. Cities and societies 
ed to rival one another in sending men, money, and material for the 
lief of the sufferers. Even the prisoners within the prison walls of 
it least one penitentiary in Philadelphia worked beyond their 
send a contribution to the fund. It seemed almost as if 
um of charity had arrived. 
But now it is impossible in few or many words to describe the real 
of Johnstown when the first relief parties entered the town, 
he condition of the people was worse than the condition of the 
lace. The men were dazed, and unable to answer the simplest 
iestions. Their teeth chattered as they sat on the ground in their 
lisery. On the other hand there were multitudes of strangers who 
id come out of vulgar curiosity; and there were photographers, 
eporters, clergymen, and others who had come to help. There was 
the greatest possible confusion, a chaos, mental and material,— plenty 
f charity, but no organization,— food and clothing being thrown out 
windows to the hungry crowds, and the strongest getting them. 
There were houses full to overflowing of woiele d. 


j €x- 
this country, 
said to have ex- 


hours 
a millen- 


I visited one 
1ouse in which two young ladies and their niece were nursing seventy- 
two wounded sufferers ; and in that house, indeed, there was organized 
charity, or they could’ not have done what they did. While I was 
waiting, a poor lady came in and asked for food, saying that she had 
been waiting for two hours in the line, which stretched a quarter of a 
mile from the relief station to the morgues, but that each time as she 
ipproached to get food she was pushed out of the line by some 
stronger person, and obliged again to retire. One man got supplies 
of coffee from the relief stores, and sold it at forty cents a cup. But 
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in spite of the confusion there was not so much imposition and 
demoralization as might have been expected. The inhabitants wh, 
survived and had houses remaining kept “open house.” Money wa 
not asked. It was difficult in those first weeks to spend it. I offered 
money for a coffee-pot for a poor family, but could not find one for 
sale. I have never seen the ideal state in which money should be of 
no value, as described in a recent popular work of fiction, “ Looki: 
Backward,” so nearly realized as in Johnstown. Every one gave, an 
every one received from the general supply. I must not omit one 
the first acts of organized charity. A large number of undertakers, 
I think seventy-three, arrived as soon as possible, and did their wor! 
nobly, without a chance of being paid. It was the dead more thar 
the living who first needed attention at Johnstown. It was for th 
purposes of giving them Christian burial that I had gone up to th 
place, and to help the living, if there were any. This was the first 
work to which I was called ; and, as I returned, I met another organized 
body,— ‘he soldiers. We wished heartily that they had been able { 
come earlier ; but you know that by some mistake those on their way 
to the protection of the place were remanded. When they came, the; 
greatly assisted the work of charity. They helped to bring order i 
a general time of disorder. They stood bravely at their posts wher 
the stench was so bad that they were obliged to light fires in front 
them. The organization of the soldiers, and the good discipli 
maintained in the camp, were a help to us all. 

A name has been already mentioned here which was respected by 
ali the soldiers, the name of Miss Clara Barton, head of the Re 
Cross Society in this country. This was the organization of organi- 
zations in Johnstown for charitable work. It is too well known fo. 
me to say much about it, but I do not think that the American publi 
has yet given the fair amount of attention to the Red Cross Societ) 
as a charitable organization. When the International Treaty of the 
Red Cross was signed in this country at Washington, the only notic: 
it received was a statement of three lines in an evening paper in 
Washington ; while bonfires, to celebrate the admission of the United 
States into the treaty, were being lighted in all the largest cities « 
Europe. 

The work of the Red Cross Society at Johnstown was twofold 
(1) relieving the suffering and wounded; (2) distributing money and 
goods to the destitute. This was the work of other organizations 
also, such as the Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the Grand Army of 
the Republic. And in each case the value of organization in charita- 
ble work was seen; but it would have been better if there had been 
more organization among the organizations themselves,—a general 
society to which all could have reported, in order to save much time 
taken up in inquiry and much duplication of work. 

I have been asked to criticise the relief work at Johnstown. This 
is always a disagreeable thing to do. But my position was peculiar. 
One paper described me as “a spook,” flitting about from place to 
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It was not till I reached home that I found in a dictionary that 

4 spook was “a spiritual person,” and therefore an accurate descrip- 
Now, from the spook’s point of view, I should say that there 

was great unwisdom in allowing the work to be done by contract. 
re was a very unwise attempt to cut down wages. $5 a day 
work which men were called to do would not have been too 

Good wages and good food should have been given, but bad 

and low wages were given for the most hard and loathsome 

lof work. It is not surprising that there was strife, and that there 

yon came a strike. Even a spook could not have endured it. An 
rmy of soldiers might have been employed, and it is perhaps due 
» soldiers that the work proceeded so quickly. General Hast- 

xs did his utmost to push it forward. He allowed no liquor to be 

1. He obtained tents and wooden houses in the shortest time, 
he did everything to assist the Red Cross Society in its charita- 

le work. 

[he wants of the people grew in regular order of progression: (1) 
wanted something to eat; (2) something to put on; (3) a house 
ve in; (4) furniture to put in the house; (5) things to work 

h,— sewing-machines, etc.; (6) books. ‘This is the order, as far 

[ can remember, in which the requests came ; and, as the things 

were supplied, the people made good use of them. The people of 
Johnstown soon learned to help themselves when the first terrible 
ings of horror had passed. Miss Barton tried to get the ladies 
form a self-help association, and many of them helped the Red 
ross in relief work. I shall end by giving you one instance of the 
enius of some of the people of Johnstown in making use of the 
harity of others. I saw, one day, smoke rising in the distance, and 
inquiry found that it came from some dye-works, which had just 
‘n started by an enterprising sufferer. He knew that the people 
would not wish to appear in the bright colors of the clothing sent by 
charitable people, and therefore had begun by this means to show 
sympathy with the mourners and recover his own fortunes. I quote 
this man as an instance of a great many people who, in spite of the 
misfortune which befell them in Johnstown, mean to recover theit 
fortunes in the future. 


A paper on “ The Utility of Organized Charity in an Emergency ” 
was read by Miss Hannah M. Todd, of Lynn, Mass. (page 36). 

A paper on “The Great Tornado” was read by Mr. W. T. 
Rolph, of Louisville, Ky. (page 49). 


Mr. Rosenau.— If I were to be asked what proper names were 
fitly represented by the expression “sweetness and light,” I should 
answer Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton. Miss Barton’s name 
is not on our programme, unfortunately ; but it is always in the heart 
of every American, and that alone would make her a welcome person 
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on any platform. I will ask Miss Barton if she will not tell us of the 
work of the Red Cross in Johnstown. 


ABSTRACT OF MISS BARTON’S REMARKS, 


Miss Barton.—I cannot in this brief time take up the story of 
Johnstown, and tell you what needed to be done when we went there, 
and what, thank God, it is to-day. Only a few days ago it was my 
pleasure to stop at that town, as I was passing through, and spend a 
few days among its people. They have proved themselves worthy 
all we did for them. ‘They are a grand people, coming up to bea 
grand little city. They have got out of the horror and daze, and are 
coming up into new life; and there is not a better portrayal of what 
their feelings are than the fact just stated by Mr. Rolph, that Johns- 
town was one of the first to send its little sum of $500 to Louisville 
in the time of her disaster. They told me this with pride and pleas- 
ure, when I met them the other day. They were glad to do even that, 

In regard to the work of organized charity, at the moment when 
Johnstown was struck I scarcely know what it could have done. |: 
has been suggested that, if there had been a good Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, it would have been well. So it would, if the society had 
been alive. But, if there had been fifty Associated Charities, they 
would all have lain in the bottom of the river. They hardly would 
have been stronger than iron safes ; and, when I entered Johnstown, 
there was not a safe in the whole city. It was more than four weeks 
before one could cash a check. It was no use to send money there 
for some time. It was life, existence, bread, something to wear, that 
they cared for. It has been said that things were thrown recklessly 
out of the windows in the first days. What did you people want, 
when you sent your supplies there? You wanted things thrown 
among the people. It was well for them they could pick up bread in 
the streets. I was glad to see that. I knew that time would regu- 
late this shortly; and it did. But for the first few days there was 
none too much, it was none too plenty. These things right them- 
selves. 

Father Field said a timely thing when he gave such high credit to 
General Hastings. When we saw General Hastings come with the 
military forces, we knew that meant safety. There was no strength 
less than that that could grapple with that town. The plunderers 
were there by hundreds and thousands. There was demoralizatio: 
everywhere. Nothing short of the strong arm of the military could 
have held down these dastards and the terrors that might have fol- 
lowed. Thank God that there was an arm strong enough! General 
Hastings was a man equal to cope with the troubles there. The mil- 
itary force was not kept there one day after it was not needed. Of 
those who came to help there cannot be too much said. Great praise 
has been given to me personally. I thank you, and I thank the coun- 
try ; but I beg you will all remember the good help I had. There were 
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at my command fifty persons every day, morning, noon, and night, 
vho worked steadily, faithfully, bravely, and conscientiously. They 
were cared for at our own tables, where we served one hundred meals 
a day through five months to our workers. One thinks that it is some- 
thing to feed and take care of one hundred and fifty people for one 
meal; but there were five months of one hundred and fifty people in 
our care, and that did not embrace the hospital department, which 
was by itself. You people outside wondered how it was there were 
no houses put up within the first six weeks or the first month. The 
papers kept saying: “What are they doing? They have not put up 
houses yet. Why do not they get the people into houses?” But 
where would you have put the houses? There was nowhere to set 
a house in Johnstown. The whole place for miles was covered with 
the houses that had been upset and washed down. The first house 
that we put up, the ground had to be cleared of rubbish for a depth 
of twenty feet. We got the house up then in four days,—a house 
one hundred feet long by fifty feet wide. Then we went on to put 
up other houses as fast as we could get the places ready for them; 
ind those houses are still there, and the people have been comfort- 
able in them this past winter. 

Finally, there came something like a drawing to the close of that 
work, and the charities that had been sent in were to be distributed. 
It was then five months since the first day that we went in. I had 
never left. I had never seen my own home. I had never been 
away from these scenes. No summer came to us. We saw only 
death and desolation. Finally, when the day came that the distribu- 
tion was made, and the people began to be comfortable, we felt that, 
with the blessing of Heaven, we might leave and go home. The other 
day I was asked if I could furnish some report about this work. I 
have not that report with me, but I can remember some of the facts. 
The first month we supplied food and clothing. The 
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next month we 
spent in getting up the houses, the third in getting something into 
the houses for the people to use. We put up five large buildings, 
averaging from one to two hundred feet in length. These were 
filled as warehouses. We filled them by the carload, and emptied 
them once in two weeks. We had everything that was necessary for 
a family to go to housekeeping. We furnished thirty-four hundred 
families with furniture in that time. We cared for more than thirty 
thousand persons. 

It is an injustice to myself and to our work to keep you at this 
hour. I am only glad that Father Field has told you what he did ; 
and, if another emergency like Johnstown should ever confront me, | 
pray St. Andrew’s of Philadelphia to give me Father Field. 


Mr. Rosenau.— For the first time in my recollection of this Con- 
ference the workingman is to stand before you, to give you his views. 
A paper on “ Charity from the Standpoint of the Knights of Labor”’ 
will now be read by James G. Schonfarber, of Baltimore, Md. 
page 58). 
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Dr. Byers.— There will be an opportunity to discuss these pa; 
later. The writer of this last paper expresses some surprise that the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction had not taken into 
co-operation with itself the laboring classes of this country. Why 
we never thought that the laboring classes needed to be coddled, 
We never thought that the honest, hard-working, toiling citizens, pos- 
sessing equal rights with the best of us, needed any particular ex. 
pression of sympathy. The noblest men on God’s earth are those 
who toil with willing hands to earn their bread. So far as sympathy 
may be demanded by these classes or these conditions, that sym- 
pathy will come from the National Conference spontaneously ; bu 
above it and beyond it there will come and abide with us the sense 
justice to these classes that the brother has demanded. 

The names of the Committee on Time and Place were read by the 
Secretary as follows :— 

Committee on Time and Place: chairman, Dr. James W. Walk, of 
Pennsylvania ; Joseph Spear, Jr., of California; Thomas A. Uzzell, 
of Colorado; Mrs. R. M. John, of Illinois; Rev. O. C. McCulloch, 
of Indiana; W. T. Rolph, of Kentucky; Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of 
Maine ; Colonel Henry Stone, of Massachusetts ; Levi L. Barbour, 
of Michigan; C. L. Snyder, of Michigan; N. S. Rosenau, of New 


York ; J. P. Sawyer, of North Carolina; Miss Eliza Brown, of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Lyman J. Barrows, of Wisconsin; Judge Arthur McAr- 
thur, of Washington, D.C. 

Adjourned at 10.30 P.M. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Saturday morning, May 17. 


The Conference met at 9.30 a.M., the President in the chair. 
Reports from States were called for. 

Rev. W. C. Wilson, of North Carolina, was invited to give a brief 
report from that State. 


Mr. Witson.— I regret the absence of our Southern gentlemen 
who have been accustomed to attend this Conference. I am sorry 
that my State and my section are behind in this matter. I had heard 
about this assembly before coming here, but I had thought little 
about it. However, the governor sent me; and I thank God that 
Icame. There should be some system of industrial schools organ- 
ized in our State. I have become so much interested in this matter 
that I am afraid I shall be called a crank when I go home, but | will 
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to turn in the right direction. Though we are behind in some 
rections, we have asylums for the insane including a beautiful 
ce for our brethren in black. If a darky gets insane, he gets 
to a place with beautiful surroundings. We have four orphanages 
North Carolina, supported in part by religious denominations and 
irt by State aid. The Baptists doa great deal for orphans. The 
dists have not got started very far yet. 
\ DeLEGATE.— Do you farm out your prisoners now ? 
\[r. WiLson.— We do. 
\ DELEGATE.— We would like to help break up that system. 
Mr. WiLtson.— We should be glad to have help. 
J. W. WiL.ts, St. Paul.— We have given special attention this year 
e State Reformatory, lately established for the purpose of giving 
iishment and reform to those convicted of first offences. It has 
visited almost weekly by our Board. We anticipate the best 
from this work. Our State School for Dependent Children, 
ich is at Owatonna, cares for one hundred and twenty children, 
Ve have children on hand all the time, although we are constantly 
transferring them to good homes, which we have been very successful 
\ finding for them. In our insane asylums, we have adopted some 
reforms. At St. Peter, we have nearly one thousand insane. The 
mployees have been put on the basis of a civil service examination. 
[he result is in the interest of efficiency. In addition to these two 
splendid insane asylums, we are building a third, which will be con- 
structed on the cottage plan. It will be under the control of the 
mceopathic school of medicine. ‘The others are under the old 
1. The last legislature made provision for female physicians in 
| the insane asylums. 


‘he Committee on Time and Place reported, through the chair 
man, Dr. Walk, of Philadelphia, that the recommendation of the 
committee was to hold the Conference of 1891 in the month of May, 
in the city of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Hoyt, of New York, thought that July would be a better 


Mr. Wilson, of North Carolina, moved, as a substitute, that the 
next session of the Conference should be held in Nashville, Tenn. 


He thought the place to be selected was not where the delegates 
could have a good time, but where they could do the most good. He 
thought both the legislatures and the people of the South needed to 
be aroused, and that nothing could be more effective for this purpose 
than a visit of the Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Miss Putnam, of Boston, seconded Mr. Wilson’s motion. 

The Secretary read the following telegram : — 
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NASHVILLE, TENN., May 16 


To the National Conference of Charities and Correction: 
The Central Women’s Christian Temperance Union send greetings of heart: 
sympathy in the work, and request the next assembly to be in Nashville. 


(Signed) Mrs. NATHANIEL BAXTER, 


Secret ry, 


Alexander Johnson, of Indianapolis, thought that, as the Prison 
Congress was held in Nashville last fall, it would be too soon for a 
similar conference to meet there next year. He was strongly in 
favor of the Conference going to Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. C. Goodlett, of Tennessee, thought that, if the Conference 
were trying to do good, it should go to Nashville. 

Dr. Walk suggested that the report of the Committee on Time and 
Place be divided, and that a vote should be taken first on the place. 
Unanimous consent to this was given. 

Mr. McCulloch, of Indianapolis, thought the Conference was in 
the position of the young lady who had two admirerers, of whom she 
said,— 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 


He hoped the invitation to Indianapolis would be accepted, as he 
thought great good might be done by holding the meeting in so 
central a place. He was ready to promise full reports in the news- 
papers, and in that way the public would be widely reached. 

A rising vote was then taken: twenty-four in favor of Nashville, 
ninety-two in favor of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Letchworth moved that the question of time be left with th 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Storrs thought it better that the Conference should decide | 
the time. A rising vote was taken on Mr. Letchworth’s amendment, 
and it was decided by fifty-two to twenty-two that the matter of time 
should be left with the Executive Committee. 

The order of the morning, “ Hospitals,” was then taken up. The 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Henry M. Hurd, of Baltimore, took 
charge for the hour, and read a brief report (page 155). 

A paper on “The Public Hospitals of Brooklyn” was read by 
Dr. L. S. Pilcher, of Brooklyn (page 177). 

A paper on “ Hospital Management,” by David Judkins, M.D., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio (page 163), and one on “Advantages of Hospital 
Treatment, with a Plan of Construction for Natural Ventilation,” by 
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|. McFadden Gaston, M.D., of Atlanta, Ga. (page 169 
title, and referred to the Committee on Publication. 

A paper on “ The Relation of the General Hospital to the Medi- 
cal Profession” was then read by Dr. Hurd (page 156). 


), were read by 


DISCUSSION ON HOSPITALS. 


Hon. Oscar Craig, of New York, took the chair, and invited Rev 
T. P. Haley, of Missouri, to open the discussion. 


\Iir. HaLEY.— As the pastor of several large city churches in the 
West for nearly a quarter of a century, I have had somewhat to do 
vith hospitals, and [ have been exceedingly interested in the papers 
which have been read. The first paper mentioned the fact that in all 
our cities too little is known concerning the work of the hospitals 
| suppose most pastors will bear me witness that the average patient 
when advised to go to a hospital, manifests a great antipathy to it. 
Many would rather die in the midst of squalor and wretchedness than 
be transferred to a hospital. It is almost impossible to induce 
yatients who are in comfortable circumstances to allow themselves to 
ye treated in hospitals. They object to going, whether for disease or 
r surgical operations, to the very best equipped hospitals in our 
Western cities. Those gentlemen would be real benefactors who 
would assure patients in the homes of the poor, and of the rich, too, 
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tha it the quickest and surest relief would be found in our city hospi- 


tals. If this were better appreciated, it would excite the benevolence 


of the rich to these blessed institutions, and they would be helped by 
larger endowments. 

Mr. Craic.— These suggestions from one who has had practical 
experience undoubtedly find a ready response in all who are present 

Judge Jordan, of Indiana, asked whether training schools should be 
| part of hospital work. 

Dr. Hurp.— The training school should be an integral part of the 
hospital. It should not be something imposed on it by an outside 
organization. 

Judge Jorpan.—I think most of the training schools are organized 
outside of the hospital. Dr. Hurd recommends that they should be 
an integral part of hospitals. It seems to me that it is a ques- 
tion whether the running of training schools for nurses might not 
be left to the benevolent ladies of the country. 

Miss I. I. Hampton, of Baltimore, superintendent of the Training 
School for Nurses.—I believe that Dr. Hurd added the proviso in his 
paper that the training school should be an integral part of the hospi- 
tal, if it were not a political hospital. If a hospital is under the 
dominion of politics, then it is right and proper that the training 
school should be a separate organization. 

Mr. RosENAu.— What means of punishment is provided in Brooklyn 
for those who send in false calls for the hospital ambulance? 

Dr. PitcHer.—I do not know that that phase of disturbance has 
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ever occupied our attention. It is true that in ambulance work a 
great many unnecessary calls are issued. Often, calls are sent out 
hurriedly, without due information as to the character of the accident: 
and, when the ambulance reaches the place, it is found that there js 
nothing demanding attention. Our directors, however, have taken 
this stand, that a policeman is never to constitute himself a judge as 
to whether the case demands an ambulance or not. It is his business. 
when he is told that an ambulance is needed, to answer the call. 
When it comes, it is time enough for the ambulance surgeon to decide, 
Though there may be a great deal of unnecessary work, the result is 
that the emergency, when it does arrive, is met. The annoyance that 
arises from unnecessary calls is considered as nothing compared with 
that. 

Mr. Rosenavu.—I refer to calls that are sent for malicious pur- 
poses. 

Dr. P1tcHER.— The whole matter is under the control of the police. 
All our calls come through them. 

Mr. Rosenau.— Do you think that Brooklyn is so well patrolled by 
police that an emergency call can always be sent in by a policeman? 

Dr. PrtcHER.— I have simply stated the facts as they are at pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Rosenau.— The Charity Organization of Buffalo maintains an 
emergency hospital. We have an ambulance that responds to calls; 
but we are frequently annoyed by fase calls, made from motives of 
mischief. The ambulance is on the street in seventy seconds after 
the call. Sometimes we have made runs of six miles, to find there 
was no case, and never had been one. I would like to know if any 
city has a method of fining or punishing offenders of that class. . 

Dr. P1tcHER.— The matter has never come to the attention of the 
authorities in Brooklyn, and has not been provided for. 

Mr. RosEenau.— What service does your ambulance render at 
fires? 

Dr. PrtcHer.— They render no service unless they are telephoned 
for. 

Mr. RosENAu.— May I tell what we do in case of fires? Our am- 
bulance responds to every second alarm ; that is, a fire that is more 
than a small conflagation. If it becomes still more extensive, addi- 
tional medical force is sent for. We have doctors, with stimulants, 
bandages, dressings, in readiness for firemen as well as for any others 
that may be injured. The firemen suffer very severely at times from 
cinders. At every fire we improvise little hospitals, at some advan- 
tageous point ; and a surgeon is always there with cocoaine and instru- 
ments to clear out their eyes. In addition to that, we have a large 
boiler in which coffee is made; and, when the fire is of any length of 
time, the ambulance is provided with this in five-gallon cans. The 
surgeons take with them a pitcher, and go around with it wherever 
the firemen are, sometimes on a roof of a six-story building. When- 
ever it is necessary, a stronger stimulant is always on hand. This 
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ervice is entirely gratuitous. We have found that by being on hand 
we have been able to save the firemen from serious injury by insist- 
ing that they shall be properly taken care of. The fireman, as a rule, 
is a self-sacrificing man. He does not care for what may be a little 
irn or wound, and it is only when the doctor insists that he must be 
taken care of that he will take care of himself. Our ambulance being 
the fire, if any accident happens, we are ready to give immediate 
relief. The fire department is correspondingly grateful for our work. 
[here is one other matter with regard to ambulance service. A 
policeman finds a man on the street in a condition which may be 
drunkenness, or which may be the result of concussion. The police- 
man does not know which. He usually rings up a patrol wagon, 
drops the man in as if he were a bundle, and carts him off to the 
lice station. Afterward it is discovered that the man is seriously 
‘ured, and has concussion of the brain. Several such cases have 
urred. We have not discovered the way yet for a policeman to 
liscriminate as to when a patrol wagon shall be called and when an 
ambulance shall be summoned. 
Rev. F. J. C. Moran, of Indianapolis.— I simply wish to indorse 
Dr. Hurd said about the nurses’ training school being an 
ntegral part of the hospital. I have watched very carefully the work 
it St. Luke Hospital in South Bethlehem, Penn., where the training 
school is a definite part of the management. Having seen the diffi- 
culty in England between training institutions and the medical author- 
ities, and on the other hand the perfect harmony and excellent work 
in our Bethlehem hospital, I wish to say a word in favor of the two 
institutions being absolutely the same, as far as government is con- 
cerned. 


Adjourned at 10.30 P.M. 


SEVENTH SESSION 
Saturday night, May 17. 


The Conference met at eight o’clock, Hon. Oscar Craig in the 
chair. Order for the evening: “Training Schools for Nurses.” 

A paper on “ Training Schools for Nurses” was read by Miss I. I. 
Hampton, superintendent of the training school connected with the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital (page 140). 

A paper on “The Science of Nursing, a Plea,” by Anna M. Ful- 
lerton, M.D., of the Woman’s Hospital, Philadelphia, was read 
page 130). 

An address on “A Bureau of Information. ‘The Need of a Post- 
graduate School for Nurses,” was given by Charlotte B. Brown, M.D., 
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of San Francisco, Cal. (page 147). 
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A paper on “The Training Schools of the Future” was read by 
E. Cowles, M.D., Somerville, Mass. (page 115). Dr. Cowles said that 
he heartily subscribed to all that had been said with reference to a 
bureau of information or some central authority that should keep up 
the standard of the training of nurses. 


A paper by Mrs. Andrew Heermance Smith was read by title, and 
referred to the Committee on Publication (page 110). 

Mrs. John F. Unger, of Philadelphia, spoke as follows concerning 
the work of Evangelical Deaconesses : — 


Mrs. UnGER.—I do not know whether this body at any of its 
former meetings has taken cognizance of the old apostolic order of 
deaconesses which has been revived within recent years, but the 
order is gaining such an important foothold in this country that it is 
worthy of notice. The founder of this order, Pastor Fliedner, a Re- 
formed pastor, began his work at Kaiserwert, Germany, about 1826, 
after securing a permanent endowment for his church (Reformed) in 
that city, by organizing the first Prison Society in Germany, on June 
18, 1826. In 1833, he opened in that city a refuge for discharged 
female prisoners. His circle of practical philanthropy then extended, 
and in his experience in hospital work he concluded that the interest 
of the sick poor could be best served by an organized body of women 
trained especially and devoted for such work. He accordingly, in 
1836, began the first Deaconess House and hospital at Kaiserwert. 
Educational work was also added to the manifold benevolent work 
established under the auspices of the deaconesses, which was rapidly 
extended all over Germany; and branches in Jerusalem, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Bucharest, Samoa, London, and Phila- 
delphia, Omaha, Chicago, Cincinnati. Pastor Fliedner himself made 
a tour of England and the United States, as well as of the East, in 
order to establish, if possible, mother houses for the training of dea- 
conesses. 

This order has attained a world-wide field of operation in the 
establishment of benevolent associations of every description under 
the supervision of these deaconesses. They are bound by no vows 
of celibacy, neither are they obliged to remain permanently in the 
order, in case they should prove to have missed their vocation or the 
life should prove too burdensome. They are not required to sac- 
rifice their private property. But they devote their time and service 
to the cause of humanity without any remuneration except food and 
clothing, and that consciousness which constitutes the highest recom- 
pense of all, that they are following the example of Him who offered 
himself a willing sacrifice in life and death for suffering humanity. 
About the year 1852, that distinguished and successful philanthropist, 
Dr. William Pasavant, of Pittsburg, visited Kaiserwert, and became 
so inspired with what he there saw of Pastor Fliedner’s work at that 
early day that he came home, bringing with him three German dea- 
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conesses, with whom he began his work of establishing institutions 
of various kinds. The idea did not prove popular in the Protestant 
world of that day in this country; and he did not receive sufficient 
recruits to depend upon to succeed without salaried nurses in con- 
ducting the various institutions, which, however, he succeeded in es- 
tablishing in Eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, with great and 
signal success. The distance between Germany and America is, 
however, so lessened in this day of steamships that the work of the 
deaconesses in Germany is much better known than formerly. A 
great deal of the institutional work in Germany, which is especially 
adapted for women, is under their care. The Reformed and Lu- 
theran Churches in this country are beginning to take up similar 
work of a denominational character; also, the Episcopal, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Baptist, and others, under the care of deaconesses. 
There is now being established a House of Deaconesses and hospital 
in Omaha, under the care of the Lutheran pastor Foglestrom. He 
finds it comparatively easy to get recruits for the deaconesses among 
the Swedes of the North-west. 

‘he hospital and Deaconess House at Omaha, though founded 
and superintended by Pastor Foglestr6om, is intended, he tells me, to 
be undenominational, as persons of all denominations are repre- 
sented in its establishment, and the work of the deaconesses gen- 
erally. He is in favor of that policy. In Philadelphia, though the 
German Hospital is nominally undenominational, yet the deaconess 
interest is under Lutheran auspices. The rector, Pastor Cordes, 
takes the spiritual supervision of the institution, and acts as chaplain 
for the German patients at the hospital also. He has a beautiful 
rectory upon the grounds, and his wife was formerly a deaconess in 
Germany. Their presence and work are a most beautiful feature of 
these interesting institutions. 

We have in Philadelphia a noble hospital, under the care of thirty- 
six of this order of evangelical deaconesses. This is known as the 
“Mary Drexel Home and Mother Home for Deaconesses,” and con- 
tains a children’s hospital, and has recently also been opened as a 
home for aged persons. This magnificent institution was erected 
and endowed by Mr. Lankenow as a memorial to his wife, Mary 
Drexel. The Sister Superior is a distinguished woman of rank, 
Baroness von Oresten, under whose entire supervision this whole 
cluster of institutions is conducted in a most excellent and superior 
manner. She herself passed through three great European wars, and 
was sent by the late Emperor William from one end of Germany to 
the other, and into Paris during the Franco-Prussian War, with the 
cannon. This woman, who has sacrificed everything that makes life 
beautiful in the most cultured European centres, desires now to train 
young American and German women as nurses for hospital work 
and for the poor in their homes. 

The chapel in the Mary Drexel Home is one of the most exquisite 
in Philadelphia, as a specimen of ecclesiastic art. The service is 
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liturgical. The rector intones the service antiphonally with a choir of 
deaconesses, accompanied by a fine organ, played also by a deacon- 
ess. In short, the life is perfectly ideal, though intensely active. 
There are no drones in that busy hive. But there is a high inspira- 
tion in it all that is more than the mere cold routine of duty and 
mere labor. Every deaconess’s face shines with an inward light that 
is not of this world, and that contains the secret of the great success 
of this great and noble work. 

But it is a pity that at least the Reformed Church should not be 
united in this work, for it is under Reformed auspices that this work 
had its origin in Germany; and this denomination is strongly rep- 
resented in this country also, as well as the Lutheran, the union of 
which constitutes the Protestant Established Church of Germany. 
The predecessor of Sister Wando, Baroness von Oresten, who is a 
Lutheran, was also a woman of rank and widow of a distinguished 
general of the Franco-Prussian War. She was Reformed, but was 
obliged to become Lutheran when she came to Philadelphia, which 
has never been a necessity in Europe. Strange inconsistency and 
very suggestive, somewhat reversing the order of things in this age. 

The demand for the nurses is far greater than the supply, as other 
institutions constantly apply for deaconesses at the training school, 
which has not itself all required for their own work. It seems a 
pity that the American women do not know more of this beautiful 
work and the opportunities it affords for good training. If it were 
only better known, the ranks of the novitiates would soon be more 
than filled. 

The Reformed Churches and the Presbyterians, unitedly, are es- 
tablishing a Deaconess Home at Cincinnati, in connection with a 
hospital. 


Adjourned at 10.30 P.M. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Sunday morning, May 18. 
The Conference met at the First Presbyterian Church, where the 


Conference sermon was preached by Archdeacon Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, of New York (page 16). 


NINTH SESSION. 
Sunday night, May 18. 


An evening session devoted to the interests of prison reform was 
held in the Unitarian church, Rev. C. R. Weld, pastor. Mr. Weld 
conducted the devotional services, and introduced Mr. G. S. Griffith, 
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of Baltimore, who presided. Addresses, abstracts of which follow, 
were given by Warden H. F. Hatch, T. J. 
Brinkerhoff, and A. O. Wright. 


Charlton, General R. 


ADDRESS OF H. F. HATCH, OF MICHIGAN. 
| wish to explain to this audience, if I can, my ideas of what is 
meant by prison reform. There seems to be a misunderstanding of 
the true aims and theories of the men who are engaged in introducing 
eforms into prison management in this country. In the public mind, 
it is thought of as a sentimental regard for crime and criminals, as a 
simple effort to mitigate the suffering necessary to expiate crime. 
Now, the men engaged in the movement have never thought of it in 

way. They regard the criminal as incapable, defective ; as in 
some way out of adjustment with his environment in free life, and 
that, for the purposes of citizenship, he must be readjusted, disciplined, 
restrained, There are but two ways to dispose of a criminal. Either 
he must be permanently confined or he must be prepared for the 
duties of a citizen. We cannot permanently confine them all, and 
but two ways are suggested as likely to restrain him from crime while 
in liberty. One is, punish him so severely that he will be restrained 
by fear: the other is to change his character so that he will live as a 
citizen from choice. From the beginning of criminal procedure in 
the world, we have only thought of criminals as men to be punished. 
We have relied entirely upon fear as a deterrent. Now, fear is a 
great restraint: we all daily experience it. The activities of all 
men are, in a measure, affected by it. It should therefore havea 
place in all prison administration that is intended to repress crime, 
but it ought not to be the main reliance. We have thought that, 
because a just and equitable and proper punishment inflicted upon a 
man would restrain him by fear, an increase of punishment would in- 
crease the fear, and, therefore, the restraint ; yet we all know, from our 
own experience and observation, that a brutal and excessive punish- 
ment will arouse emotions of vindictiveness and revenge, which are 
much more powerful in their operations than fear, and will therefore 
render it entirely inoperative. The man will wish to do the very 
thing for which he has been so punished. In order to get the great- 
est effect of deterrence from punishment, it should in no way be 
excessive, but should only be to that point that would be regarded as 
just and necessary, and therefore only arouse emotions of fear: that 
punishment does great harm which arouses resentment. 

The State has a right to demand of its citizens compliance with law. 
The prison administration has a right to require of its population per- 
fect good order in prison. Punishment necessary to produce this 
should be applied. 

In free society, you have the public school system. You build 
churches and organize correctional and reformative work through- 


itl | 
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out the State for the purpose of establishing the true ethical standard 
of human conduct. You use force when these agencies have failed. 
Why should these methods be changed in prison? We believe that 
we should take the same things into prison government that you use 
outside,— that the church should be there, that the school should be 
there, that magazines and literature of every sort should be there that 
will tend to culture and elevate a man, and prepare him for the 
duties which you are soon to require of him, and that we should only 
use force when these methods fail ; and that is the essential difference 
between the present system and the old. 

Instead of relying upon fear as a deterrent exclusively, we wish to 
rely upon education and culture and religion as far as we can. Then 
we ought to do exactly what is done outside a prison,— if we fail, 
apply force. There must be a distinctive object to be accomplished 
when a punishment is inflicted which is the measure of judgment. 
The object is to be accomplished by the process of punishment. Re- 
tributive punishment has no object, and is therefore wrong. ‘There 
can be no possible object in the mere suffering of a man that is to 
produce no result. Individuals may be vindictive, but a great State 
in its organized capacity can never be so. 

Exemplary punishment has a distinctive object, which is to punish 
one man so severely as to terrorize all others who know of it. The 
idea is to increase severities in prison administration to a point where 
all those who have once experienced them, as well as all those who 
know of them, will forever live in an orderly observance of law from 
the fear which the contemplation of such experiences arouses. It 
punishes one man for the effect upon another. It is confessedly 
unjust, and injustice is wrong; and I have tried to show that such a 
punishment will always fail to produce the desired result, because it 
will arouse the worst emotion known to human nature, not only in a 
culprit, but in all those who know of it. 

Punishment, in order to be exemplary, must have passed the line 
of necessity for the purpose, not of its effect upon the men punished, 
but upon the men who know of the punishment. There is no meas- 
ure of judgment to determine its extent. If you pass the line of 
necessity, you pass the line of justice ; and there is no limit. 

The Russian government is making revolutionists every moment by 
this method. Every government that punishes criminals with that 
view is increasing crime. We have had abundant illustrations of 
punitive governments, and they have never been able to check crime. 
It is time that we attempted something different. 

A punishment should be inflicted with the idea of obtaining com- 
pliance, should be continued until compliance is obtained, and must 
then stop. This is correctional punishment, and will produce the 
greatest deterrence from fear, and the greatest education and culture 
that can come from force. 

These prison reformers simply wish to take into prison exactly the 
same things that you use outside,—churches, schools, books, every- 
thing that will elevate and broaden human character. 
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[These men, who are criminals, who have been convicted of crime 
must certainly be the worst men in your community. If that be true, 
then will you continue to deprive these men of all the civilizing influ- 
ences which you think necessary to yourself, because they have 
proved that they are the most deficient in them? If they are most 
deficient, is not that the very reason why we should give them every- 
thing that will make them better? What 


is the matter with this 
criminal? He 


is a criminal because he is ignorant, because he has 
never been in a school-house, because he has never been in a church 
because he has never associated with the better elements of human 
society. Ordinarily, if you expected to cure 


him, you would urge him 
to avail himself of these things; but, because he has been convicted 


of crime, you seem to imagine that judgment should be reversed, and 
that he should be shut up in prison, and that the process is, in some 
way, to make a citizen of him. In a definite time he is to come out 
igain, and you are to require the duties of a citizen from him; and 
et, during all that time, you are to deprive him of every opportunity 
wh ich you have heretofore judged essential to human progress. 

A time sentence is rational only on the ground that the convict is 
to be a citizen at the end of it; and we must determine whether 
punishment is more likely to accomplish this than education 
see exactly what we want to do. 
without prejudice. 

The object of imprisonment is the protection of society. This 
must be accomplished either by permanent confinement, so that the 
criminal is unable to commit crime, or by character changes, so that 
he will be unwilling to commit crime. Confinement must be tempo- 
rary, therefore character changes in a man must be the only perma- 
nent reliance. He was a 
be changed by 
Severities may 
when they are, 


Let us 
Let us study the subject calmly and 


thief when he went into prison, and he must 
some process, or he will be a thief when he comes out. 
be necessary in the process, very likely will be; and 
they should be applied until the object of punishment 
is accomplished. Punishment is a process, not an object. The 
object of punishment is compliance. Whenrit is applied, it should be 
continued until compliance is obtained, and should then stop. It 
should never be applied as a retribution or as an example, but simply 
as acorrection. No punishment is brutal or inhuman that is neces- 
sary to obtain compliance, because the State has a right to demand 
compliance from its citizens, the warden has a right to demand com- 
pliance from a prison population. Any punishment not necessary for 
this purpose has an element of brutality in it, however slight it is. 
This constitutes a perfect measure of judgment for the warden. He 
only punishes when necessary, and to the extent that is necessary to 
affect the man most, and to bring him into compliance with law and 
the necessary rules for the government of a prison; but force and 
fear have never tended to permanently adjust men to the proper con- 
ditions of free life, or lead them into observance of good order in 
prison. There is no education in force, except that it teaches a man 
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not to do some particular act. It in no way teaches him the rig 
way. ‘That must be the result of education and culture. 

If these statements are true, if I have made no mistake in my 
reasoning, it compels you to introduce into prison government all the 
civilizing influences of these times. Indeed, you need more inside 
the prison than you do outside of it, because the most debased and 
ignorant portion of your population are certainly there. Let us leave 
the interests of the criminal entirely out of the question. 

The men who discuss prison reform expect to cure the prisoner 
while in confinement. If punishment and suffering are necessary to 
the process, let them be inflicted. If pleasure is found best, let it be 
given. ‘They regard the prisoner as a problem that must be worked 
out. They care very little for the process. They regard him as the 
surgeon does his patient. The knife must go to the line of necessity 
to effect a cure. { 

Let us see the method of receiving a young criminal in a punitive 
prison. The idea is to terrorize him so that he will never dare to 
violate the law, that the fear of terrible severities will forever keep him 
in restraint. The officers, therefore, speak to him harshly, command 
him, order him, and never instruct him. He responds like a jack in 
the box. He is terrified, of course. It seems to him as though every 
room in the grated corridors contained instruments of torture. It is 
intended that he shall have that inpression. They do all they can to 
humiliate him. They make him understand from everything they say 
that they are his enemies, that they are there to oppress him, that he 
is to feel the terrible torture and punishment, so that he will never 
dare to run the risk of coming back again. Finally, he is assigned a 
cell, and is alone with his thoughts. The sounds that come to him 
down the darkened corridors are new to him: the hot tears come to 
him now, he is without a friend in the world, the operation has done 
its perfect work. In the morning he goes out to the shop, falls in 
with the old crooks, and finds friends. The officers of a great State 
have convinced him that they are his enemies: the criminals of a 
great State have convinced him they are his friends. He does exactly 
what you or I would do, attaches himself to his friends. The war 
begins. His whole life and thought and energy are involved in an 
effort to circumvent the officers. Emotions of secretiveness, vindic- 
tiveness, dishonesty, and all the worst passions of human nature are 
constantly cultivated in him, while the best are allowed to remain 
dormant for the want of use. He marches from cell to shop, from 
shop to dining-room, where he has substantially the same food every 
day,— from dining-room to shop, and from shop tocell. It is one con- 
tinuous routine, without a gleam of hope. His term finally ends, as 
all things will; and the boy stands outside the prison door, looking out 
upon the great State which is his home. He has been subjected to 
the process of the advancing civilization, to cure him of the evil ten- 
dencies acquited in youth. Now, what do you think he will do? All 
the advice and friendship he’ has had since he has been in prison 
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have been from the old crooks, who have stayed by him, and have 
encouraged him to take punishment; and he has taken it, and stood 

like a little man, that he may be regarded as a hero. 

inished severely ; he has been proud to be punished. 

Now, suppose when that boy came into prison, the warden had sat 
down quietly beside him, and said: “ Now look here, my boy, tell me 

ut yourself. Where have you been? Where have you lived? Who 

re your father and mother?” He will likely learn that the 

rn in the slums of a great city, that he has slept on the door-steps 
and wharves and docks from the first moment he can remember, that he 
has never had a home, that he has fed from the barrels in the street, 

nd that the policemen have jerked him from the fruit-stands where 

tried to steal an orange; and then he would say to him: “ My boy, 
vou have not had a fair chance in the world. Other boys have had 
an opportunity to go to school. You have had no friends to advise 
you; but I will be your friend. We have schools here; and we will 
teach you reading, writing, and arithmetic, how to work, so that, when 
u go out, you can have some money in your pocket that you earned 
yourself, and you will know how to make your own way in the world. 
Whatever happens, remember that I will always be your friend, that I 
will always advise you right, and you are always to come to me. If 
you are ever in trouble, tell your keeper that you want to see the 
warden ; and he will send your number up, and I will call you in. 
Whatever trouble you have, come to me, and I will help you out. 
Out here in the yard are a good many old crooks who have been in 
prison all their lives, and they may advise you not to do these things ; 
but their advice is bad, and they are in prison as the result of their 
own acts. Take my advice, for it is certainly better. You can make 
a man of yourself. And, when you go out, I will help you to get a 
place, as I have helped many a man.” 

Now, is there any gush about that? Would you have done that for 
the boy before he committed that crime that sent him to prison? If 
so, why not after he has committed the crime? Is there any possible 
reason why it is not in your interest that this boy should be cultured 
and befriended, and strengthened and guided, that he may be pre- 
pared to perform duties as a citizen among you? Suppose we don’t 
care anything about him; suppose we don’t consider his interest at 
all: isn’t it in your interest that he be taken from the crime class and 
added to the productive class of your citizens? 

When I went into the prison business, I believed thoroughly in the 
deterrent effect of punishment. I supposed of course, if a man vio- 
lated a rule, I had got to punish him. I studied the subject contin- 
ually, and tried hard to determine the true theory of punishment. I 
studied the punishments of God as exhibited in nature, and I began 
to suspect that his methods are the highest possible standard; and I 
came finally to this. When a man would ask, How long have I got to 
remain in punishment? I would reply: I have nothing whatever to do 
with that. All I ask is compliance. Rules are necessary, and must 


He has been 


be /y Was 
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be observed. If they are unjust, I will wipe them out. I make them, 
because I think they are necessary. If you are reasonably intelligent, 
and see that they are necessary, why not obey them? If a man said, 
I will obey them, and if, in my judgment, he was in earnest, I let him 
go. The object of the punishment had been accomplished. That 
seemed good and right. But now suppose the next day a man should 
be reported for violation whose record was clear for the last three 
years,— he was faithful in his work, and had apparently been 
thoroughly honest,— and he should say to me: Warden, I am sorry 
I did that. I can see now that I was wrong. I will never do it 
again. All the conditions were such that I believed him; but | 
should say to him: I believe you intend to do right. I have 
no idea you intended to violate the rules of the place, your con- 
duct warrants me in saying this; but I must punish you, else the 
other men in your shop will think they can violate in the same 
manner. He would assent to this as being proper, and would go 
cheerfully to punishment. Now, what is the measure of judgment in 
this case? How long must he stay? The measure of judgment in 
the former case was compliance. I let the man down when he was 
ready to obey. This man is ready to obey before he goes to punish- 
ment. I have sent him to punishment for its effect upon the other 
men, and the measure of judgment is entirely changed from the man 
who is suffering to the men in the shop who have not violated. One 
day will terrorize them some, ten days more, and, if I let him starve 
there, it seems as though it would terrorize them still more. There 
is no place to stop in injustice. If I simply wanted to get this man 
right, I should have known when to stop, so I conclude that I ought 
not to have punished him at all. 

On one occasion, a man got into a fight in one of the shops, and 
resisted the officers vigorously when they went after him ; but they 
finally brought him to the hall, and sent for me. He knew what 
it all meant to resist officers in a prison; and he knew, when the 
warden came, that business was likely to begin. He was about as 
dejected-looking a man as I ever saw in my life, and I made up my 
mind to try a new thing. So I sat down quietly by him, and asked him 
to tell me about it. 

He rejected me at first, and I saw that he was so roused against 
these officers that nothing could likely be done with him, so I sent 
them out, and they left us alone. The man was ready to acknowl- 
edge that I must have good order in the prison, that he ought not to 
be permitted to fight, and that, when he did, he ought not to resist the 
officers. Gradually, I was able to arouse the best emotions of his life. 
Finally, he was crying, and said to me: “ Warden, you are the only 
man in the world that ever said a kind word to me since the day | 
was born. You can punish me as severely as you care to, and I will 
go back to the shop, do my work faithfully ; and I will never violate 
another rule while you are warden of this prison.” And I said to 
him: “If that is the case, why should I punish you at all? 1 be- 
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eve you are in earnest. If I punish you, it will be simply to get 
to do that; and, if you are in earnest, the objects of the punish- 
have already been accomplished.” And he said: “That won’t 
warden. I have been in prison, I know these men, and any 
leniency as that will do you great harm. You will have more 
vhts in that shop in the next month than you can attend to.” But 
aid to him: “I don’t believe it at all. It is not a pleasure to 
lict suffering upon you. I would rather help you. Go out to the 
shop now, do your work, study hard in school, read good books, 
p yourself that you may be ready to earn an honest living when 
ur time is out, and, when the other men fight, I will take up their 
se.” I had no fights in that shop for many months ; and I have got 
tter now which I received from this man after he had been out of 
rison less than a year, in which he said, “ Warden, I have got a 
undred dollars in the bank, and a good business ; and I thank God 
ind the warden of the Michigan State Prison for it.” 
Let us have no sympathy about it, let us have no sentimentalism 
ut it, let us have no gush about it. This man has cost the State 
f Michigan a good many dollars, but I believe he will never cost 
them another dollar. In the interest of the hard-fisted old tax-payers 
of the State, I believe I have earned them some money in that 


ise. 


These are not theories: they are facts about living criminals; and I 
m able to illustrate them at any time inside the walls of Jackson 
Prison. You can illustrate them for yourself everywhere in the 


rid. 

[In one of the punishment cells in the Michigan Prison, to-night, a 

1 is lying on the stone floor, handcuffed. He has been there a 
cood while. He is a desperado, and has the real criminal instincts. 
He is born so, as a wolf is born a wolf. I regard him as beyond 
human cure. Morals are taught through the emotions. He has no 
such emotions. He has no emotions of hope and love. It is impos- 
sible to begin the process. He was neglecting his work, and the fore- 
man complained to me about him. [called him in, and talked to him 
that he might avoid a report. I told him that I wanted to help him, 
and I called him in because I did not want him to have trouble ; but 
he said: “I am doing all the work I can. I won’t try to do any 
more. If you want to punish me, punish me.” And business began, 
ind has continued ever since. When I am satisfied that he is willing 

comply with the rules of the Michigan State Prison, I will send 
him out ; but, in the providence of God, his punishment will continue 
until I am satisfied. That is the other side of it. 

A correctional punishment may be more severe than any other, 
because it is applied for a purpose, and has a distinctive object which 
must be accomplished. 
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ADDRESS OF T. J. CHARLTON. 


My life has been connected with prisons only as a visitor; but 
I have long been in connection with a reformatory for a class of do VS 
from ten to twenty-one years of age, and I am a firm believer tha; 
twenty-one years was never intended as a limit to the reformator, 
power that exists in man. That is, I do not believe that, when a 
young man passes his twenty-first year, he is no longer capable o 
reforming. If reformatory influences can save a young man under 
twenty-one, I cannot see why they cannot save one over twenty-one 
Most of our prisoners are under thirty years of age. In looking over 
the six hundred and ninety prisoners in the Maryland Penitentia y 
to-day, I noticed that the great mass were young men. 

This whole matter of punishments has been undergoing changes 
from the earliest civilizations up to now. I remember, in college, 
studying the laws of Athens, and how Draco made every punishment 
death. His laws were so severe that they were said to be “ writte: 
in blood.” When asked why he gave the death penalty for every- 
thing, he replied that the least offence required death, and that he 
could think of nothing worse for the more serious offences. But the 
punishments of the old time are obsolete; and we have come 
the end of the nineteenth century, when every one can see progress. 
Victor Hugo, in “ Les Misérables,” describes a great character, Jean 
Valjean, a man who for some slight offence was sentenced to the life 
of a galley-slave. At that time, the laws were all vindictive. There 
was no effort at reformation ; and, wherever this man would go in his 
efforts to flee, he was pursued by the vindictive laws of that country. 
He would have given up in discouragement, had not the good bisho 
shown that he had a heart for him. So these men in prison need 
some good bishop, some good Samaritan, to impress upon them that 
there is some one who loves them and has faith in them. I believe 
that in every human breast there is recuperative power. I do not 
believe “once a wrong-doer, always a wrong-doer.” ‘“ Do you expect 
to do anything for those young felons?” I was once asked. “ Yes 
save them.” “All of them?” ‘“ Most of them.” “ Well, I do not 
think you can do it.” If we accepted that doctrine, where should w: 
all be? Have we never done anything in our lives that was wrong? 
If every sinful habit of youth is going to keep on, where would be 
the good men and women of the world? There is recuperative power 
in the soul, and it exists in the older criminals as well as in the 
young. In my experience, we have as much success with the boys 
who come commuted by the governor as with the younger ones 
I do not think we work along educational lines as much as we should 
do. I have visited the great Reformatory at Elmira, N.Y. I have 
been there at the close of the day, when the prisoners, instead oi 
marching with lock-step to their cells to be locked up for twelve 
hours in solitude and darkness, went, in an orderly manner, after 
supper, to their recitation-rooms, like students in college. 1 went to 
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every class-room where instruction was given, from the classes in 
reading and writing on up to the lecture-rooms, where I heard a 
lecture on political economy. The teachers were the best that could 
be procured. At the hour for dismissal, the men went to their well- 
lighted cells, and spent till nine o’clock in studying their next day’s 
ssons. Youand I know that many of those ‘men upon going to 
sleep must have been grateful to the State of New York for what it 
was doing for them. There are prisons all over the country that are 
jing nothing in the way of education for the men and women in 
them. Many of these criminals cannot read. Others read indiffer- 
ntly. I hold that we should instruct them, so that they will 
ve to read good books. George D. Prentiss said that the hours of 
danger to most men are from sunset to midnight. Those are the 
irs when crime stalks abroad. ‘Teach the young to love reading, 
ind during those hours they will have an anchor to keep them at 
home. 
| believe in prison reform. I believe our laws are far in advance 
f public sentiment in this matter. Forty years ago, the Constitution 
of Indiana said that no law should be vindictive, and that punish- 
ment should look to the reform of the prisoner. All honor to Robert 
Dale Owen, one of the grandest men we ever had, for that clause in 
our Bill of Rights! 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL BRINKERHOFF, 


lhe subject of prison reform is one of the most important subjects 
that can occupy the American mind at this time. It is a fact that 
confronts us that crime in America is on the increase, out of propor- 
tion to the population. ‘The statistics that I gave to the Conference 
on Thursday may explain this to a certain extent. Crime is rising 
like a tide that has no ebb. If this condition of things continued 
without cessation, civilized society could not exist. 

Now, what are we going to do? MHere are a hundred thousand 
men in jails and penitentiaries at the present time. If you take the 
whole number that pass through the jails annually, you can multiply 
that by ten, so that in round numbers you might say there are a 

llion. Of course, many of these are repeaters, and the most of 
them are minor offenders ; but they are on the road to higher crimes, 
When you come to the station-houses-of our great cities, and look at 
the men and women who pass through them, you can largely increase 
the number. Then, if you go out into society, and look at the men who 

ve on crime, you can largely increase the number who belong to the 
crime Class. 

Something must be done. In the first place, we ought to have the 
most accurate information that it is possible to get on this subject. 
Every physician likes to have an accurate diagnosis before he enters 
upon a case. He wants to know the facts. There is pending in the 
House of Representatives at Washington a bill which has been ap- 
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proved by the National Prison Congress, by which there is to be a 
statistical bureau for the purpose of gathering statistics of crime 
Let us know how many criminals we have, and where they are, and 
what is the condition of the prisons. If there is any one in this audi- 
ence who can help the committee which is considering the formation 
of that bureau of statistics to act, I wish he would do it. 

We ought to study what can be done by what das been done. We 
are trying to study this question from a scientific standpoint. What 
is the result, for instance, of the work that they do at Elmira, N.Y. ? 
There they are dealing with felons. The result is that eighty-two pe: 
cent. of its graduates have re-established themselves, and are living 
honest lives. Is there any sentimentalism about that,? There is one 
country where crime has been decreasing for forty or fifty years, and 
that is Great Britain. I wish I had about an hour to tell the romance 
of one man’s life in the county of Gloucester, Eng., who died a few 
years ago, and from whom I learned more about prison reform than 
from all the men I know. When Barwick Baker began to deal with 
crime on scientific and philosophic lines, there were seven prisons in 
Gloucestershire, all full; and they were talking about building an- 
other. For forty years he carried on scientific preventive and refor 
matory work, especially among children. The first reformatory was 
established on his own land, by the aid of -a young man who had an 
income of fifty thousand a year, an Oxford graduate, who had the 
love of God and humanity in his heart, who went into that reforma- 
tory, and stayed there night and day, and slept with those young 
scoundrels. This first reformatory in England was followed by 
others. Along with that, they got legislation along those lines, by 
which they could have post-penitentiary treatment — which is more 
important than that in the penitentiary — through police supervision 
and prisoners’ aid societies, such as Mr. Griffith has established here. 
(And I want to say that the Prisoners’ Aid Society of Baltimore is 
doing as noble work as is being done in this country. There is a 
Prisoner’s Aid Society connected with every prison in England.) 
After forty years of this work in Gloucestershire, Mr. Baker wrote 
me that, instead of having seven prisons all full, they had but one 
prison, and that was of full. Crime is on the decrease there. 

Here, too, we must begin with preventive work by the industrial 
training of boys and girls in the schools. We ought to have in every 
city where there is a high school thorough industrial training by 
which the hand is educated. And then, when boys get into prison, 
we ought to deal with them intelligently. 

But we shall never accomplish any large reform until we reform 
our jails. Think of the thousands of men passing through our jails! 
Go into an average county jail, and what do you find? You find 
among every dozen men two or three professional criminals, old 
crooks,— men who devote their lives to crime, and mean to be crimi- 
nals all their lives. You will find the most of the others young men 
who do not belong to the crime class. What are they doing? There 
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they are day after day, with nothing to do, in the common corridor 
talking and gossiping. Nothing pleases these old scoundrels better 
than to instruct these young men in all kinds of crime. All over the 
United States, with a very few exceptions that you can count on the 
fingers of your hand, this thing is going on. They are compulsory 
schools of crime. ‘There are no truants in that school. : 

Go into the Baltimore jail, one of the best in the United States, 
Out of the best dozen, I would put that as one. It is admirably 
kept. It is clean, well-lighted, airy, and everything of that kind ; and 
there is some classification. How is it there? In every one of 
those cells there will be two sleeping together, who will learn all they 
can of crime from one another. By day, it is the same ; for they are 
together in the corridors. Is that good sense? ; 

In the first place, we must, in our county jails, where persons are 
temporarily waiting trial, separate them, so that there shall be no 
communication. Go to the Boston jail. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons have gone through there in the last thirty years 
without contamination. They go out cleaner in body and mind than 
when they came in. Goto the Mansfield (Ohio) jail, where I live, 
where a person comes in and has no opportunity to see any other 
person. He cannot be recognized by any thief or burglar when he 
goes out. It is easier to control the inmates by this system. It is 
better for the prisoner, better for the community. Why not do it? 

So, along all the lines, we must classify. Not over twenty-five 
per cent, of all the men in prison are professional criminals. The 
others are in through the accidents of life,— from environment, from 
temptation, from lack of education, especially of industrial educa- 
tion. Why should we not try, as Warden Hatch does, to reinstate 
them in society? Why not? 

This is a vital problem. It is essential to the preservation of the 
State. The State should bring to bear upon it an intelligent public 
opinion. 

There is another bill pending in Washington. It has passed the 
House, and is pending in the Senate. It is in regard to a United 
States prison. ‘There are from twelve to thirteen hundred men con- 
victed of felony against the laws of the United States who are in 
prison. Where do they send them? To certain prisons that belong 
to certain States,— twenty-seven different States. They are put in 
prisons over which the United States government has no control, 
over whose appointees the United States officers have nothing what- 
ever to say. This great government of ours takes up men for violat- 
ing its laws, and sends them to prison without any care, without any 
attention, without any direction of them. Then there are thirty 
thousand men arrested annually for being offenders against United 
States laws that are in these crime schools of which I have spoken. 
That is what this government is doing this very hour. What are you 
going to do about it? There is a bill pending which provides for 
three United States prisons for United States prisoners,— one in the 
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South, one in the North, and one on the Pacific Coast. If you can 
help the Senate to action on that, you will do good work. It will 
give us prisons under the control of the federal government, which we 
hope to make model prisons for the several States to imitate. 


ADDRESS OF A. O. WRIGHT. 


This is the centennial year of the death of John Howard, the firs: 
great prison reformer, who began his work by visiting Bedford jail, 
of which he was high sheriff. Afterward he visited most of the 
prisons in Europe, and called attention to their condition. He finally 
died in Russia of jail fever, incurred while visiting Russian prisons. 
I am glad to be on the same platform with the John Howard of 
Maryland (G. S. Griffith), who has done so much to raise the condi- 
tion of the jails in Maryland. A large number of the jails in this 
country are but little above the condition of the jails of England in 
John Howard’s time. The jails are absolutely the worst thing about 
our prison system, except the convict lease system in many of our 
Southern States. I think that is the worst thing in the world, not 
excepting the system in Russia. 

I wish to compare the jail system of the present day with what it 
was in England and in this country a little over a hundred years ago. 
At that time, much the same classes of prisoners were in jails as now. 
Persons who were sentenced for felonies were put to death then. 
Now they are put in State prisons. In the United States began the 
first great movement of practical prison reform, beyond the inspection 
and declaration of abuses,— the reform of providing labor for pris- 
oners. Persons awaiting trial, persons sentenced for minor offences, 
are still placed together in jail, as a hundred years ago. Witnesses 
are placed in the same jails, if they cannot give bond, with the per- 
sons against whom they expect to festify; and persons are fre- 
quently punished for the high crime of being witnesses on account of 
their poverty. I know a case in my own State of a man who was 
robbed on a highway. He wasa stranger. The robber was a citizen 
of the county. The robber got bail pending trial. The man who 
was robbed was sent to jail. That law is in force in every State in 
the United States to-day. Insane persons are frequently placed in 
jail to-day, as they were a hundred years ago. Sheriffs get fees for 
placing insane persons in jails pending commitment to insane hos- 
pitals, and a large number of all insane persons pass through the 
jails to reach the hospitals. This is a crying abuse, which ought to 
be corrected. Boys and girls, as a rule, are not now placed in jail in 
this country, as they frequently were in England and in these col- 
onies a hundred years ago. They are, as a rule, in the North, placed 
in such reformatories as the one Mr. Charlton manages in Indiana. 
But few of our Southern States have such reformatories, and they 
sometimes send little boys and girls to penitentiaries. I have heard 
of a boy of eleven being sent to the penitentiary for life. Persons 
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re no longer committed to jail for debt. There are ways in which 
it may still be done in nearly every State in special cases, but 
rdinarily debtors are not committed. This is a great abuse that has 
been abolished. 

But we still have the same mixture of persons waiting trial, pre- 
umed in the eye of the law to be innocent until proved guilty. 
Doubtless some are guilty, many are really innocent. But in the 
eye of the law the only crime they have any of them committed is 
hat they are unable to furnish bail until their trial shall be held: and 

r the crime of poverty they are kept in jail, while the wealthier 

soners are out on bail until trial. After sentence, if sentenced for 

misdemeanor, they are sentenced to the same kind of life, in the 
ame place, with the same companionship. ‘Their punishment is no 
lifferent from that which they underwent before they were convicted. 
[hat is the absurdity of our laws to-day. A person placed in jail, 
nding trial, has exactly the same treatment in every respect as he 
| have after he has been convicted, if it is a minor offence of which 
has been guilty. If it is a punishment to be herded in dirt and 
idleness, with low companions, the person awaiting trial ought not to 
punished in that way, because he has not yet been convicted of 
crime. If it is zo¢ a punishment, let us have some punishment that is 
different from the treatment given to the person awaiting trial. 

‘here are two or three abuses that have been done away with. 
The old system of compelling prisoners to pay jailers’ fees has been 
abolished. Persons who had served out their sentences and were 
acquitted by the courts were sometimes kept in jail for years, because 
they could not pay the jail fees. There was a jail delivery every 
little while. Some officer was sent around to specially pardon those 
who had been kept a certain time, and who could not pay the fees. 
The State now pays the fee instead of the person arrested; and no 
innocent person, after being legally declared innocent, is now kept in 
jail because he cannot pay the jail fees. 

[In many of our jails the sanitary arrangements are better than they 
were, and jail fever is comparatively unknown. Most of our larger 
jails have tolerably good sanitary arrangements; but the sanitary 
condition in general, though better than it used to be, is still bad 
enough. I have seen a man dying with consumption in a jail — not in 
my own State — which was underground, the water dripping from the 
wall, and consumption the result of confinement in jail. The man 
had not had his trial; but the fact of his confinement had given him, 
untried, a death sentence. I have seen several jails in our own State 
nearly as bad in every respect. But our jails are becoming better 
and better in these respects. 

The one great evil is the herding of prisoners together in enforced 
idleness. The jails are the schools of crime, and one cause, though 
not by any means the only cause, of the increase of crime is the 
absurd and wasteful and really cruel practice of making criminals in 
jail. The State by its own processes is constantly creating criminals. 
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In the county of which Oshkosh is the county seat, a city of thirty 
thousand people, there is a jail which is pretty bad in a great many 
respects. Dr. Gordon, the city physician, is preparing a report of 
that jail to present to the Board of County Supervisors, in which he 
congratulates the county on its success in the college of crime which 
it has been carrying on the past year. “Slippery Jim ”— giving th 
cant name by which the prisoner is known —is the professor of burg- 
lary, has had a class of a dozen members, and has been eminently 
successful ; and he believes that several will be prepared to graduate 
with high honors. Bill the Jockey, professor of horse-stealing, and 
Fakir Charlie, instructor of petty larceny, have had their classes ; and 
it is believed that the pupils have made great proficiency. I hope 
this report will have great effect. It puts in a telling way the actual 
* facts of the case. 

I cordially agree with General Brinkerhoff in what he says in rela 
tion to the Baltimore and Boston jails. But I wish to add another 
fact. Build your jails properly, and still the question of management 
comes up. General Brinkerhoff and the State Board of Ohio have 
been laboring to get such a plan in operation that each person in jai! 
shall be kept separate from every other person, and have twenty jails 
built on a proper plan; yet only one of these jails is managed as it 
should be. The system of managing jails in the United States to-day 
is essentially vicious, and must be changed before we can hope to 
see even properly constructed jails changed into proper houses of 
detention. 

In our State a sheriff can only hold his place for two years, and 
cannot be elected for the next term. In other States the sheriffs are 
elected for short terms. It is a purely political office, and qualifica- 
tions, except physical and political, are rarely considered. The 
people will vote for a man for sheriff who has no moral qualifications. 
The sheriffs are in the habit, naturally, of making all the fees they 
can, because that is the way they are paid. I believe in the Canadian 
system, in which the sheriff is not the jailer, but the jailer is appointed 
by the provincial authorities, and is paid a salary, and the feeding 
of the prisoners is done at the expense of the county. The jailer has 
no pecuniary interest whatever, as he has under the fee system. His 
interest is to earn his salary and do his work as well as possible ; 
and, being appointed during good behavior and by responsible 
authority, pretty good men are selected, and there is an opportunity 
to secure proper management of the jails. 

I believe sentenced prisoners should be sent to a House of Correc- 
tion. Persons awaiting trial who cannot give bail must be kept in 
a jail as a house of detention; and they should be able, on the plan 
of separate confinement, to avoid moral deterioration. Jailers should 
be appointed by some authority which is removed from politics, and 
paid a salary. The expense of board should be on the public account 
plan, and not on the contract plan. 

Mr. WeLp.—I want you still to remember, for your comfort, that 
after all only one man out of eight hundred is a criminal. 

The meeting closed at 10 P.M. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TENTH SESSION. 
Monday morning, May 10. 


The Conference met at 1o A.M., the President in the chair. Praver 


was offered by Oscar C. McCulloch. Reports from States were 
lled for, Mrs. Anne B. Richardson read a brief report 


from 
Massachusetts (page 327). 


Dr. Byers.— May I inquire by what authority your paid visitors 
and your auxiliary visitors are appointed, and who employs the paid 
agent? 

Mrs. RICHARDSON.— Our visitors are appointed by the Board of 
Lunacy and Charity. 

Dr. Byers.— Do you know the salary of your paid visitors ? 

Mrs. RICHARDSON.— Our woman visitor has a thousand dollars, 
and the man twelve hundred dollars. The travelling expenses of 
both are also paid. 

Rev. T: P. Haley made a verbal report in addition to his written 
report from Missouri. The following is an abstract of his remarks: 
We have now in our State two and a half million people and one 
penitentiary, which I regret to say is very full. The warden said 
recently, with some degree of satisfaction, that it had the largest 
number of inmates of any Western penitentiary. Our legislature 
meets once in two years. Four years ago an act was passed for the 
establishment of a branch penitentiary ; but the committee appointed 
to find a place for it could not agree, because politics entered into 
the matter to such an extent. After two years some of us succeeded 
in getting a bill for a house of correction or reformation for boys and 
an industrial school for girls. When this was accomplished, the bill 
for the branch penitentiary was repealed. These two industrial 
schools are starting out after the most approved models. We had 
before a reformatory for both boys and girls in St. Louis. In regard 
to the insane I see no marked improvement. We have four State 
asylums. The patients are in large buildings within cells, and the 
old methods of management prevail. We are in hopes that the 
present governor, a young man greatly interested in the management 
of our institutions, will recommend some improvements along this 
line. There has been no improvement in our jails: they are still 
schools of crime. Nor has there been any improvement in the man- 
agement of poor-farms. Many are miserably managed, and many 
insane are kept in cells on the farms. For the last ten years quite 
a number of gentlemen have been exceedingly anxious for a State 
Board of Charities. The institutions of Missouri are under the man- 
agement of local boards, and the appropriations for building and 
maintenance are made on the application and recommendation of 
these local boards. When we have tried to get a State Board, we 
have always been opposed by these local boards; and, as they are 
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widely scattered, they have a marked influence in the legislature, 
But we are making progress. Many of our enlightened citizens are 


with us, and the day is not far distant when we shall have a State 
Board. 


Mrs. Elisan Brown, of Virginia, was asked to speak for that State. 


Mrs. BRown.—I come from the Old Dominion, once the mother 
of States and statesmen. Sorry am I now to be the only woman 
from there; but, when I received the invitation to be present, I could 
not resist. I have done a little work in the Society of Friends; but 
our State needs waking up with reference to all these matters. Help 


us to wake up the men and women there, and I think Virginia wil! 
yet rise and shine. 


The order for the day, “ State Boards of Charities,” was then taken 
up. The report of the chairman, Fred H. Wines, was read 
(page 63). 

Mr. McCulloch moved that a thousand copies of Mr. Wines’s 
report be reprinted from the Proceedings, for distribution in new 
States that have not yet formed State Boards. 

The motion was seconded by Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— After many years’ experience in the study 
of matters connected with State Boards of Charities, I want to say 
that I heartily approve of the motion; for I think this is the best 
exposition of the subject which has been made. I would like to 
amend the resolution to read five thousand copies instead of one 
thousand. 

Mr, McCulloch accepted the amendment. 

The resolution was referred to the Executive Committee. 


DISCUSSION ON STATE BOARDS. 


Gen. BRINKERHOFF, of Ohio.— Ohio, next to Massachusetts, has 
had the longest experience with a State Board of Charities. Our 
Board was organized in 1867, so that we have had an opportunity to 
test its usefulness. Our secretary, Dr. Byers, has been the secretary 
from the beginning, is secretary still, and I hope will be for a great 
while to come. I have been a member of that Board for twelve years. 
Our Board is constituted on the lines laid down in Mr. Wines’s 
paper. We have no executive power. The moment you impose 
executive power you lose influence. I think that we all agree that 
a State Board should be taken wholly out of politics if it is to be 
useful. We have taken our Board absolutely out of politics. The 
law under which we are organized makes provision for this. It says 
that there shall not be more than three from the same political party, 
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so we are equally divided. Since that law was adopted, we have had 
trouble with the interference of politicians. We have found it of 
reat advantage to make the governor ex-officio chairman of our 

ird. We have no executive power ourselves; but the moment 
that we can convince the chairman of the Board of what we need, we 
have all the executive power we need, because he is the Governor of 
the State. The result is that our governor is in harmony with the 
State Board. If he wants information about public institutions, he 

fers to us. If charges are made against any institution, they are 
referred to us. I can look over the United States, and, wherever I 
w that a State Board of Charities has been in existence for some 
time, I know just where public institutions are at their highest con- 
dition. A State Board is of inestimable value. I do not see how a 
tate can get along satisfactorily without one. It has the power to 
‘ any institution, to study it, to become acquainted with it, to 
know all about it. At the outset, trustees and superintendents of in- 
stitutions will object to the establishment of a State Board, for they 
fear they may themselves be interfered with; but very soon aftera 
Board has been ‘established, with a wise, intelligent set of men upon 
the superintendents find that their best friend is the State Board 
of Charities. If charges are made against an institution, the gov- 
ernor will ask the State Board to look into them, and they go to the 
bottom of the matter; and a favorable report from the Board is a 
protection to any institution. The people of our State receive as 
true what our Board says on that subject. If there is anything in an 
institution that is wrong, and the Board discovers it, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred the thing can be rectified by quietly taking the trustees 
aside, and pointing the wrong out. Hundreds of things are corrected 
in that way that the public never know anything about. I want to 
say to the members here from States that have no such Board of 
Charities, Go home and buttonhole your representatives till you get 
one, 

Mr. HaLey.— If you were a member of a Board of Charities, and 
an extravagant appropriation was called for by a local board, or if 
you were confident that a local board was spending an appropriation 
by the State unwisely, what would be your duty or power? 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— We should have no power except to report 
against it. 

Mr. HaLtey.— Would you do that? 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— Certainly, if we felt it to be our duty. Prob- 
ably we should go quietly and talk it over with the trustees ; and, if 
that were not successful, we should talk. it over with the Finance 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. ELMorE.— For twenty years I have been a member of the 
State Board of Charities of Wisconsin. I am the oldest man in at- 
tendance on this Conference who is still in service, and I differ 7 
toto from General Brinkerhoff. I have seen the time when the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin wanted one thing and the State Board another ; 
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and we have vetoed him. We do not propose that any governor shal] 
dictate to us what we shall do. In 1872 we had in Wisconsin twenty. 
two almshouses, in 1888 we had forty-eight. The cost of the forty- 
eight almshouses in 1888 was not more than the cost of the twenty. 
two in 1872, if you take out the cost of the salaries of the superin- 
tendents in the additional institutions; and no man would say the 
inmates were better cared for in 1872 than in 1888. 

The State Board of Wisconsin are cranks. I am one. I am de. 
cidedly a crank. I believe that the insane are susceptible to acts of 
kindness just as much as I am, and that, if you give them good 
food, warm clothing, and occupation, lots of them will get well enough 
to take care of themselves. All the medical science of the world is 
not worth a button to them. They live longer than sane men. [ am 
talking of the chronic insane. ‘There is no State to-day in our coun- 
try, except the State of Wisconsin, that has a good place for every 
insane person in it; and we can take care of two hundred more in 
the buildings now erected, and take care of them well. The secre- 
taries of the State Boards of New York and Illinois have visited our 
institutions, and can bear testimony to the fact that we take care of 
them in a proper and humane manner. 

I advise all the States that have not one to go to work and get a 
State Board of Charities. Even a poor State Board is better than 
none. But get a good one, and you will beat old methods of caring 
for the chronic insane and paupers four times over every year, and in 
humanity you will beat them a thousand-fold. 

Mrs. C. M. WaLKER, of the Girls’ Reformatory and Woman's 
Prison, Indianapolis.— I wish to testify to the comfort and security 
that we have received through the Indianapolis State Board of Chari- 
ties. Our Reformatory has been in charge of ladies for thirteen years, 
and our experience is that we wish every State had a State Board. 
We feel that-it is a strong support to us. Heretofore, if discharged 
prisoners or others have entered any complaint against us, there has 
been a one-sided investigation. The papers have distorted matters. 
We feel now that the State Board will look fairly into all matters. 

Dr. Byers.— We are under great obligations for this testimony as 
to the value of the State Board to an institution. An institution like 
the one represented by Mrs. Walker, though it is managed so success- 
fully, deals exclusively with a class that is very likely to complain. 
Their complaints are listened to on the outside without proper consid- 
eration. The governor must give attention to the complaints, and 
the newspapers must make as much out of them as they can. Invari- 
ably, such things reflect upon the board of management and the 
heads of the institutions. There is no better institutional manage- 
ment in the United States than the management of the Woman's 
Prison of Indianapolis. I speak of this in this connection, because 
they find that, well managed as it is, they are getting a wise support 
from the Board of State Charities. 

Hon. Oscar Craic, of New York.— The statements that have been 
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made here are very suggestive. One can but be responsive to them, 
especially to those of the paper, which seems to me the most compre 
sive and exhaustive as well as concise presentation of the subject 
that could well be made. I have just been requested to respond on 
lf of our State Board of Charities of New York. Our Board is 
vanized upon the general principles that underlie most of the State 
rds. We have, however, other and more conditions to deal with 
than some other State Boards, especially in large cities and centres 
f population. But our Board is in some respects not so comprehen- 
e in its jurisdiction of subjects as are the Boards of some other 
tates. It does not include prisons or jails. I want to say right 
that the jails in New York are the worst institutions that we 
ve. They are, as has been well said, hot-beds of crime. While 
here are exceptions, that is the general proposition. On the other 
ind, the jurisdiction of our State Board includes reformatories, 
houses of refuge, and State industrial schools, in all of which great 
improvements have been made during the last few years. It also 
includes all private eleemosynary institutions, with powers and duties, 
n respect of these private institutions, similar to those which it exer- 
cises respecting public institutions. In this point the New York 
Board is clothed with authority greater than that of many other State 
Boards. We have not only the power of visitation, but the power to 
put witnesses under oath, in all the institutions of our jurisdiction. 
In general, our powers are not executive, but are simply supervisory. 
| agree with the paper in the recommendation that State Boards 
should have few, if any, executive functions. I disagree entirely with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. It may be well, as he suggests, not 
to have the chief executive of the State a member of the Board; but 
[ do not concur with him in the proposition that a State Board ought 
to have power to veto the governor. That may do in Wisconsin, but 
not in New York. I am pleased with the suggestion that the influence 
should be chiefly moral and private. ‘That is the rule of our Board. 
While we do get into contests sometimes, in our large State they are 
the exceptions. Where we have one contention with a local board, we 
bring about reforms by persuasion in a hundred cases. We are all 
the time operating that way in many places of our field. When it 
comes to the point that we are obliged, in the interests of the institu- 
tion, to do more, we have the courage of our convictions. There have 
been cases in which we have felt it was our duty to publish abuses or 
evils. It is further our duty to express our opinions on bills for 
special appropriations to State institutions. The legislature has 
voted against our opinions sometimes; but I do not think of an in- 
stance where there has been time for experience or fuller information 
that we have not been justified, and that our opposition has not been 
verified. 
The main exceptions to the general fact that our Board exercises 
supervisory rather than executive or administrative powers are two ; 
namely, its authority and action under the alien pauper law and 
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under the State pauper law. These laws clothe the Board or jts 
secretary with authority to return paupers from foreign lands, and 
from other States of our own country, who have not acquired a settle- 
ment in our State, to their respective homes or the places from which 
they came. 

There was another exception which has just been abrogated, 
Under the Willard Asylum Act, passed in 1865, it was made the duty 
of the counties to send their pauper and indigent insane to State 
institutions. But the legislature subsequently failed to make ade. 
quate provisions, and in 1871 gave our State Board power to exempt 
counties from the operation of the Willard Asylum Act, and to re. 
voke such exemptions. Evils grew up under these two laws, « 
account of the crowded conditions of the State institutions. In con- 
sequence, our Board became powerless. Its legal power to revoke 
exemptions was not under the facts an actual power which could be 
exercised. In other respects, its nominal as well as its actual powers 
were less than the powers of the State Board of Wisconsin. I under- 
stand the care of the insane in Wisconsin is, in effect, not county care, 
but State care. In Wisconsin the State Board of Charities has power 
to veto or control county buildings. Any building must be in accord 
ance with the plans of the Board. So the maintenance of the 
inmates depends on the discretion of the Board of Charities. The 
State appropriation for the part maintenance of any county insti- 
tution depends on the certificate of the State Board that the insti- 
tution has come up to the proper standard of care; and they have 
the power to remove not only to State institutions, but from one 
county to another. ‘That is a complicated system of State care. 

Mr. ELMoRE.— County care under State supervision. 

Mr. Craic.—I call it more than that. I call it constructively an 
administration by the State Board. The question came up whether 
we would have the old county care or something like this Wisconsin 
system, with the difference that the trustees should be appointed by 
the Supreme Court, or State care pure and simple. Our Board was 
divided. Some of our most enlightened and most progressive mem- 
bers were not prepared to take the proposition of simple State care. 
But, with other members, I was prepared to make the trial. One 
year ago, a law was passed, creating a State Commission in Lunacy, 
with all the powers of the old Commissioner in Lunacy and some of 
the powers of our Board and other powers (chap. 283 of the Laws 
of 1889). The passage of this law was advocated by me and both 
the other members of the Standing Committee on the Insane of our 
Board and by other members of our Board. With similar advocacy 
by members of our committee and our Board, and on the intercession 
of the new Commission in Lunacy, the bill introduced by the State 
Charities Aid Association in the year 1888, for the exclusive State 
care of the pauper and indigent insane, which passed the Senate, but 
not the Assembly, in 1889, was this year duly enacted. 

Thus our Board has been relieved of certain executive and admin- 
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istrative functions, and the insane have been remanded to State 
institutions by the combined operation of these two laws, each of 
which is to my mind gratifying and most acceptable as a fair provi- 
sional remedy to be fairly tried. 

[he great service which our former president, Mr. Letchworth, has 
done in the care not only of children, but also of the insane, has 
been fitly crowned by his recent book on the “Insane in Foreign 
Countries.” : 

One word as to orphan asylums. Within a few years there has 
been a law passed preventing the incorporation of any ‘orphan asylum 
without the certificate of our Board, and this new power is alwavs 
exercised after full investigation. : 
Our Board is constituted of eleven appointed members from the 
eight respective judicial districts and four ex-oficio members ; namely, 
the State Governor, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller, and the 
Attorney-General. It is organized with the following officers: 

mely, president, vice-president, secretary, and assistant secretary. 
The secretaries, who are not members, are paid. ‘The annual salary 
of the secretary is $3,500, and that of the assistant secretary $2 500. 


[ wish to state only one thing further. It happened some years ago 


to be proposed that the salary of the secretary should be raised to 
four or five thousand dollars. So soon as our secretary heard of 
that, he went before the Legislative Committee, and said he would 
not accept such increase. I think that fact fairly illustrates the un- 
selfish character and conduct of the paid officers as well as the mem- 


bers of the State Board of Charities of New York. 

Mr. LercHworTH.— I was present at that hearing, and can testify 
to the fact given by Mr. Craig with reference to the secretary of our 
State Board. I think that fact speaks for itself. 

Dr. A. R. Mouton, of Boston.— Mr. Wines, in his admirable 
paper, spoke of the secondary importance of visiting almshouses. 
[ must differ from him in that respect. I would place the inspection 
of almshouses, both county and town, as of the most vital importance. 
[ am led to that conviction because of the condition of affairs in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere. ‘The condition of the insane in our 
hospitals is passed upon by two competent physicians before they 
are sent there. ‘They are committed by a magistrate who has to ex- 
amine into the case, and who has to see the patients or express in 
writing the reason for not examining them. After being sent to the 
hospital, they are seen by the inspector, their commitment papers are 
examined by that official, and they are frequently conferred with. 
Monthly, usually, the trustees see them ; and they are under the care 
f kind, conscientious, and efficient physicians. The hospitals are 
crowded, and there is no probability of patients being detained there 
longer than is proper. On the other hand, patients are taken into 
the almshouse who have never had the benefit of treatment. ‘They 
are seldom visited by friends and not often by the overseers of the 
poor. I have found almshouses into which the overseers of the poor 
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had not entered for more than a year. In many cases, the patients 
are in filth and degradation; and in some cases they are suffering 
with acute insanity. ‘Therefore, I claim that it is of vital importance 
that this class should have the benefit of frequent visitation from 
State Boards and religious and charitable associations. 

While we are hearing about foreign missionary work, I would sug- 
gest that one of the grandest fields for home missionary work exists 
in our town and county almshouses. We have in Massachusetts 208 
almshouses ; and there are over 700 insane patients confined therein, 
some of whom are receiving good care, but many of whom are miser- 
ably cared for. ‘The tendency of the State is to put them all under 
State supervision, making them wards of the State. One gentleman 
here remarked that in his State there were many sane people in the 
hospitals. If so, they should at once be removed. I think, however, 
that the hospital should have its champion; and I am willing to 
stand as the champion of the hospital. I have had an experience of 
fourteen years in the actual care of the insane. During that time, 
over five thousand new cases have passed through my hands ; and 
I have never known but one individual to be committed to the hos- 
pital by intrigue. Mistakes have been made. I have known a 
patient suffering from the delirium of typhoid fever to be committed. 
I have known patients in a comatose state to be committed. But 
that was a mistake, not an impropriety under the circumstances, and 
was immediately rectified. The one exceptional case was that of a 
lawyer, who feigned insanity to avoid a law-suit, and who got himself 
committed. His proper condition and circumstances were detected, 
and he was turned over to the custody of the court by the superin- 
tendent within a week. 

Another gentleman spoke of the importance of having the State 
charities above politics. He said that the State charities of Ohio 
know no politics. If he would allow me to make one suggestion, it 
would be that he concentrate his powers and the powers of his Board 
on freeing his hospitals from politics. It is a well-known fact that 
the hospitals of Ohio are bound down by politics, and that their use- 
fulness is very much cramped. Very recently one of their best men 
has been deposed. I happen to know that the condition of another 
superintendent is hanging in the balance. 

Dr. Byers.— Will the gentleman allow me a word? He speaks 
now of the action of local boards of trustees, over whose official 
action we have no executive or administrative authority. That is not 
in any sense a matter that we can control. We do the best we can. 
Such political interference with institutions is done in spite of the 
Board of State Charities, and we are not responsible. 

Dr. Mou.tton.— With reference to putting the quiet insane in 
families, of great importance is the selection of the household. 
They should not be placed in families having small children. While 
we have the interest of the insane at heart, we also want to protect 
the sane and to surround children with healthy influences. The 
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system, to be successful, depends upon the frequent visitation of the 
patients. The insane should not be placed in families, and left there 
with the expectation that all will go well. 
visited by some practical person. 


ty 


They must be frequently 
States which have the whole con- 
| of the indigent insane can wisely use this system. The fact that 
the local overseers of the poor in Massachusetts have control of the 
indigent insane who have settlements, when discharged from the 
hospitals, has interfered very much with the success of the boarding 
out system; and, while it has come to stay there, it cannot do its 
best work until the State has the control of the indigent insane. 
When an overseer of the poor is told that a certain individual in the 
hospital would be benefited by boarding in a family, he may respond 
by taking the patient to his almshouse. If the State had full control 
of this class, instead of having one hundred and thirty in families, 
we might have three hundred so cared for. 

John R. Elder, of the State Board of Indiana, said that their Board 
had been in existence about a year, and he thought a great deal of 
good had been accomplished in that time. He hoped that at least 
five thousand copies of the report by Mr. Wines might be circulated 
in States having no such Board. 

Mrs. V. T. Smith, of the State Board of Connecticut, said that 
there had been a great improvement in the almshouses of her State. 
[hey are now visited every year, and sometimes semi-annually. She 
was glad to hear the report of one State, that children under twelve 
years of age were to be excluded from reformatories. 

Judge Jordan, of Indiana, said that no child should be sent to a 
State reformatory. He thought that no State Board should interfere 
with institutions which are doing good work. So far as Indiana is 
concerned, the institutions are in perfect harmony with the State 
Board. 


Miss E. C. Purnam, of Boston.— In inspecting institutions, should 
not the persons inspecting pass judgment on the results rather than 
on the methods employed ? 

Mr. WinEs.— No doubt about that. 

Miss PutNaM.—It seems to me that it is an excellent thing for 
1 supervising board to send a written statement to each institution 
about two months before the annual report is made up by the super- 
vising board, so that the trustees or officers of each institution may 
have an opportunity to consider carefully the suggestions made by 
the supervising board, and may have time to state their reasons for 
idopting or for not adopting these, as they see fit. Certainly, a State 
Board is a very much needed institution. I have worked for ten 
years as trustee of the reform schools of Massachusetts, and I know 
the State Board can be of the greatest aid to institutions; but no 
person should be appointed on such a Board who is not willing to 
give a good deal of time to inspecting, in a sympathetic manner, 
every institution which the Board is called upon to examine and 
report upon. I think every State Board should have certain execu- 
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tive powers, in order to keep children out of institutions by providing 
for them in private families. : 

We have in Massachusetts, in the Lyman School, about one hun- 
dred and ninety boys, in Lancaster, from eighty to a hundred girls, 
and those are all the children in the care of the State who are in 
reform schools. ‘There would have been more boys and girls in these 
schools if the State Board had not had executive power to attend 
courts and make other provision for juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Rosenau asked if there were not some way by which the 
reports of State Boards could be made more accessible. He thought 
there should be a way devised by which they could be easily secured 
for libraries. 


Mr. John H. Finley, of the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, was asked to speak. 


Mr. Frniey.— Dr. Aschrott, whose name is known to this Confer- 
ence, notes as one of the most apparent movements in the adminis- 
tration of poor relief in the United States the centralization of official 
oversight or control of local relief. 

This movement is one that should have general encouragement, 
and its extension is noted with approval. There is need, and an 
imperative need, of responsible, systematized official service. But 
such service, it is believed, whatever the constitution or sersonne/ of 
the Central Boards, should be supplemented by J/oca/, unofficial interest 
and inspection, if it is to be promotive of the highest efficiency in 
the administration of relief and of the speediest and surest remedy 
of abuses and evils. 

The limitations of official service in general, it may be said, are 
appreciated, and not least by officials themselves. Official forms, 
official etiquette, and official grooves cannot in the nature of things 
be avoided. Official duties are liable to become perfunctory, and the 
service to deteriorate, unless subject to scrutiny from without. These 
latter objections may not obtain with respect to official inspection of 
official service, and, I may add, are not likely to when such men and 
women as are at present found in most of the Boards are appointed. 
But the members of these Boards are not less subject to these limita- 
tions. Recommendations from official inspectors can issue only 
through fixed channels, and reach the people indirectly through their 
representatives. And, while it is natural that the public law-makers 
should thus be advised of reforms which are deemed necessary by the 
official Board, it is to be remembered that only those laws which have 
behind them an intelligent and strong public sentiment are effectually 
enforced. ‘The cultivation of such a sentiment is not a work which 
an official body can undertake, except as such an end is promoted 
through its reports, which usually appear at distant intervals’ It is 
in this direction that unofficial voluntary effort can most advanta- 
geously supplement official supervision and contribute to upright and 
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just administration. And it is this need that has given rise to the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York, which I have the honor 
and the pleasure to represent in this Conference. 

This Association was organized in 1872. Its objects are: 1, The 
improvement of the mental, moral, and physical condition of the in- 
mates of all public charitable institutions in the State, and in partic- 
ular of State institutions, county poorhouses, and city almshouses. 2. 
l'o induce the adoption, by the community at large, of such measures 
in the organization and administration of both public and private 
charity as may develop the self-respect and increase the power of 
self-support of the poorer classes of society. 

To these ends the Association shall co-operate, as far as may be 
thought practicable, with the State Board of Charities, to which it 
shall make an annual report. 

The Association — a volunteer body, supported by private means 
— is constituted as follows : — 

1. Central Association, from which the officers and managers, the 
Executive Board, and the Student Committees are selected, 

2. Visiting committees in the several counties of the State. 

The Standing Student Committees are four in number, as follows: 
on children, on adult or able-bodied paupers, on hospitals, on 
finance. Special committees are appointed as need in any special 
line may require. There are at present three special committees : 
on postal savings-banks, on reform of charities of New York City, 
and on legislation for the insane. The work of these committees, as 
indicated in their name, is the study of questions appertaining to 
these several subjects. These committees are also active in procur- 
ing reforms legislative and otherwise, which their study and inves- 
tigation have recommended (always, of course, with the approval of 
the Executive Board). 

2. Volunteer visitation is the essential and characteristic feature of 
the Association, discovering abuses and evils where they exist, giving 
practical aid in the application of remedies, and not least (and I 
thank the reverend gentleman who spoke to you yesterday for his 
good words) in bringing somewhat of cheer and brightness into those 
lives whose boundaries are the walls of an institution. 

The visitors, under an act of the legislature of 1881, receive powers 
of entrance to the poorhouses and almshouses within their several 
counties from Supreme Judges of the State. The reports of their 
inspection from time to time are sent to the central office, and are 
laid before the Student Committees. 

This dual nature of the Association in its constitution, bringing 
into helpful alliance the observations, experience, and the direct 
remedial efforts of the Visiting Committees, and the wider investiga 
tions and the counsel of the Student Committees, permits the most 
effectual pursuance of the objects which the Association has in view. 
Methods and principles of relief to which the experience of other 
communities and States has given approval have a means of practical 
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application, or at least of wider acquaintance, while the reports of in- 
spection and study in this immediate field become in turn contribu- 
tions of more or less value to the infant science of charity. 


The activity of the Association has directed itself notably along 
three lines : — 


First, the improvement of the condition of those inmates of the 
institution under its inspection. 

Second, in the promotion of organization in relief in the smaller as 
well as larger communities of the State, and of discrimination in the 
administration of relief on the part of poor officials. 

Third, a separate provision for the different classes of the public 
dependants. 


As to results achieved, I beg to note the following : — 


1. It gave assistance to the State Board in procuring the passage 
of the children’s Jaw in 1875, removing children from the poor- 
houses and from the association of paupers. 

2. In 1880 it was instrumental in enacting the tramp law, forbid- 
ding the commitment of tramps and vagrants by magistrates to 
poorhouses. 

Among special results are the following: the establishment of the 
Bellevue Hospital Training School for Nurses, New York City, 1872; 
the formation of a committee to supply hospitals, asylums, poorhouses, 
prisons, life-saving stations, etc., with books and newspapers, Feb. 1, 
1874; the initiation of the movement for Tenement House Reform in 
New York City, 1879; the formation of the Society for Instruction in 
First Aid to the Injured, 1882-83 ; the passage of the Act restrict- 
ing the Imprisonment of Witnesses, 1883; the establishment of 
Working-girls’ Clubs, 1884-85; a special course of training in the 
care of the insane, given to six graduates of the Bellevue Training 
School in the Kings County Insane Asylum, 1885; the passage of 
the Act providing for the Establishment of Municipal Lodging Houses 
in New York City, 1886; the establishment, through county com- 
mittees, of three temporary homes for children. 

The experience of the Association warrants me in expressing the 
hope that in other States this volunteer work will be undertaken and 
vigorously carried on. Organized private charity is supplementing 
in a most successful manner public giving, and there is a like oppor- 
tunity of usefulness for private activity in other departments of relief : 
in securing to the public wards proper care and treatment ; in pre- 
venting the mal-administration of poor-funds; in aiding official boards 
in procuring legislative reforms, etc. The reports which have come 
to us from several of the States demonstrate the need of such aid to 
official inspection, of such encouragement to honesty and efficiency in 
local poor relief ; while the work of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York, and of that of New Jersey, shows that such plan of 
activity is entirely feasible. 
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The following resolution, offered by A. E. 


Elmore, was read, and 
referred to the Committee on Business : — 


Resolved, That the establishment of a State Board of Charities in each State 


where none exists is a matter of great importance, and that we cordially invite 
every such State to take steps to secure the appointment of such a Board. 


The following resolution, offered by C. D. 


Kellogg, was read, and 
referred to the Committee on Business : 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction recommend 
to all the higher institutions of learning, including colleges and theological, legal, 
and medical schools, to add to their usual courses of study information as to organ- 

1 charity, prison reform, and other branches of social science, illustrated by 
visits to public and private charitable and correctional institutions, 


and actual 
estigations of the dwellings and conditions of the poor, and that the Secretary of 


this Conference be requested to take such steps as are practicable to bring this 


ommendation to the attention of the educational institutions above named. 


An invitation to visit the Maryland Penitentiary on Sunday after- 
noon was read, and accepted with the thanks of the Conference. 

A letter from J. Loomis Gould, of Alaska, expressing regret at his 
inability to attend the Conference, was read. 
port was read from John Wilson Rhodes, 
England. 


A letter of similar pur- 
M.D., of Manchester, 


Adjourned at 12 M. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Monday night, May 19. 

The Conference met at eight o’clock, the President in the chair, 

The following resolution, offered by N. S. Rosenau, was read, and 
referred to the Committee on Business : — 

Resolved, That the practice now obtaining among certain denominations in New 
York and other States of setting apart the second Sunday in June as children’s 
day be recommended by this Conference to all churches in every State of the 
Union, with the suggestion that on that day, in addition to children’s services and 
celebrations, the pastor preach upon the duty of the Church to make the cause of 


all children her own cause, especially the disinherited children of poverty, disease, 
and crime. 


The Committee on Business reported through the chairman, C. D. 
Kellogg, three resolutions for adoption,— that with reference to State 


Boards (page 421), one with reference to the higher institutions of 


learning (page 421), and one with reference to an annual Children’s 
Sunday ( page 421). 
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A statement with reference to the publishing of the Proceedings 
was made by Hon. W. P. Letchworth, Treasurer of the Conference. 

The order for the evening was then taken up, the “Care of De- 
pendent Children,” under the charge of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Hon. W. P. Letchworth. 


Mr. LetcHwoRTH.— The subject which has been assigned to the 
Committee on Dependent Children appeals very strongly to our sym 
pathies, and is as extended as are the interests of mankind. In every 
country and among all peoples we find children who, through the im 
providence, selfishness, or brutishness of those who should protect 
them, are deprived of food and shelter, and who, if it were not for 
the aid afforded by those benevolent organizations which have their 
foundation in our love of humanity, would perish, or through neglect 
become an element in social degradation. It is a subject as inex- 
haustible as the plans of philanthropy are varied, and cannot be 
disposed of by any one of our Conferences. 

In former meetings it has been found that too little time was 
allowed for a full discussion of the papers; and the Committee on 
Dependent Children has therefore decided to make no formal report, 
but to allow the fullest opportunity possible for discussion and inter- 
change of views. 

Three papers will be presented by the committee. One, entitled 
“ Methods of Caring for Dependent Children at Home and Abroad,” 
will be read by Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, whose laborious and suc- 
cessful work in behalf of dependent and erring children, under the 
sanction of the Massachusetts Board of Lunacy and Charity, is widely 
known. From her large experience in Massachusetts and her ex- 
tended observations abroad, the Conference will gather valuable 
information, 

A work which is now widely extending, and which has been 
attended with the happiest results, is that known as “Country Week.” 
It brings to enfeebled children of the city freshness and recuperation 
that come from summer life in the country. A paper on this theme 
will be read to you by Miss Ellen H. Bailey, of Boston, Mass., who is 
personally identified with this commendable work in that city. 

At our meeting last year Mr. Randall, the founder of the Michigan 
State School for Dependent Children, gave us a clear and interesting 
illustration of the great work carried on at Coldwater, which is still 
largely directed by the self-sacrificing services of its original founder. 
Those who listened to Mr. Randall’s very excellent paper last year 
will be interested in the illustration that will be given by Mr. Hatha- 
way, secretary of the Ohio State Convention of Children’s Homes, on 
the Ohio county system of caring for dependent children. The Ohio 
system and the Michigan system are in marked contrast, and Mr. 
Hathaway’s paper will doubtless present some points for profitable 
discussion. 
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A paper on “ Dependent and Delinquent Children in this Country 
and Abroad ” was read by Miss E. C. Putnam, of Boston, Mass. (page 
190). 

A paper on “Country Homes for Dependent Children” was read 
by Miss Ellen H. Bailey, of Boston, Mass. (page 202). 

A paper on “ Children’s Homes in Ohio” was read by S. J. Hatha- 
way, of Columbus, Ohio (page 208). 

Mr. John Glenn, of Baltimore, asked that Mrs. C. C. Barnwell, of 
Baltimore, might be asked to speak of her work for crippled children. 


Mrs. Barnwell said that the work that she had voluntarily under- 
taken had assumed proportions that she had never dreamed of when 
she first undertook it. The work had its origin in her own sufferings 
from spinal disease. She had been restored to health and strength 
by Dr. Sayres’s well-known method of plaster of Paris jackets in the 
removable form. For six years she has been devoting herself to help- 
less cripple children. Her surgical knowledge has been gained by 
study and practice. The different bands of “ King’s Daughters,”’ col- 
ored and white, work with her ; and the “King’s Sons” are ready to 
help in caring for the little boys. Four years ago a dispensary was 
opened for the reception of patients who come for daily treatment. A 
competent physician examines each case, and the jackets are applied 
only with his approval. Sixty-eight cases have been treated within 
six years. Of these, five were cured without deformity. Six mothers 
have been taught how to make and apply the jackets. Five children 
have died, and thirty-two are at present under treatment. A school 
has been started in connection with the surgical treatment, and eight 
scholars are now in training. ‘The mental and moral education has 
been of great help. This is noticed in quicker obedience, better 
observation, self-reliance, and cheerfulness. The parents of the pa- 
tients contribute what they can afford for the care of the children; 
but the main support is from private sources. The children are those 
that could not and would not be helped in any other way. The work 
is indorsed by the various charitable societies of Baltimore. 

Mr. Joseph Merrefield, of the Manual Labor School of Baltimore, 
said that he wished to speak of that work, which had been going on 
for fifty years. Nineteen-twentieths of the boys are apprenticed to 
farmers, and the first one put out to a farmer had yet to be heard 
from who had found his way into the penitentiary. The legislature 
of Maryland has passed an act to contribute to the support of the 
school. The farmer is required to deposit ten dollars a year in the 
savings-bank to the credit of every boy that he takes from this school. 
They are apprenticed till they are eighteen. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C., 
was invited to speak. 
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Dr. Harris.— This body is held in honor throughout the world, 
because it has investigated the best methods of helping the weaklings 
of society. The best help is that which develops self-help. Other 
kinds of help may have the effect of increasing the dependence of the 
weak class and make the weak only weaker. We have heard to-night 
of methods of helping dependent children. The various schemes 
presented all have this in common: they restore to the child who is 
deprived of a home the surroundings and influences of good home 
life, and this potent instrumentality is enough to save him. This 
Association has, during its many years of conference, devised im 
proved methods of dealing with the dependent classes, so that now 
charity need not waste its funds on what only increases the evil it 
would remedy. 

As I have sat here this evening, reflecting on the great good this 
society has accomplished, I have been thinking about that note of 
alarm that has been sounded within a few months by sensational 
people who have an idea that crime is increasing out of proportion to 
our population. 

Notwithstanding the labors of this Conference and its branches in 
every city, with their effect in rendering more efficient the applica- 
tion of the increasing volume of money contributed for the proper 
care of the three weakling classes, it is thought that crime is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. 

This association desires to stop the producing causes of crime, 
pauperism, and insanity by a timely application of the remedies to 
the children of the three classes of weaklings,—the weaklings in 
intellect, who may become insane; the weaklings in morals, who may 
become criminal; and the weaklings in industry and thrift, who may 
become paupers. As we see by the essays that have been read 
to-night, it aims to restore a good home influence to the outcast and 
to the unfortunate. But, after all that has been done, we hear that 
crime increases,— in the midst of the influences of our school systems 
and in the midst of missionary work on the part of the churches, such 
work as the world has not seen before. For our churches go out and 
found their missions in the slums of our cities, and there never before 
was so much home missionary work done as is done now. 

But, we inquire, of what nature is this increase in crime? Is it 
merely an increase of vigilance on the part of our police or an in- 
crease in the efficiency of our courts? Does it mean, in short, that 
there is an increase of convictions for crime, while crime itself has 
not increased ? 

Or, rather, is it not the fact that certain forms of vice which were 
formerly winked at are now counted as crimes and actually punished 
as such? An examination of the records of crime for the past year 
has been made in Massachusetts, with the result of showing precisely 
the opposite state of affairs which our alarmists have claimed. 

It is found that the alleged increase of crime is, in fact, an increase 
of arrests for intemperance. Now, we know that there was a time 
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when it was considered a mark of good fellowship to drink to excess 
and to show the influence of liquor. The totally abstinent was con- 
sidered a mean, selfish prig. In how many parts of the country is 
ae still the feeling? In Massachusetts, the commitments for intem- 
erance were only - 3,341 in 1856, while in 1885 they were 18,707, or 
five and a half times as many. On the other hand, the commitments 
for crimes against person and property had in the twenty-five years pre- 
vious to 1885 decreased forty-four per cent. This takes the sting out 
f the statistics. Person and property are becoming more safe, it is 
evident. The increase in arrests is due to a more sensitive public opin- 

n, bent on removing intemperance, one of the great sources of evil. 

rhe statistics of the Detroit House of Correction for the first 
twenty-five years of its existence were published the year before last. 
40,338 had been committed in that period. Of these, 28,652 could 
both read and write, or seventy per cent. of the entire number. 
Thirty per cent. could not write. We are told that this reveals the 
fact that the schools furnish the great majority of the criminals. 
But, in order to see what a fraction means, it is necessary to know its 
denominator as well as its numerator. How large, we inquire, is the 
illiterate population of Michigan which furnishes this thirty per cent. 
of criminals? We are informed in reply that the ninety-five per cent. 
of the population who can read and write furnish seventy per cent. of 
the criminals, and the five per cent. who cannot read and write 
furnish thirty per cent. Our ratio is therefore seventy ninety-fifths to 
thirty fifths, or as one to eight. The illiterate stratum of the popula- 
tion furnishes eight times its quota to the House of Correction. 

This report gives statistics, also, regarding previous religious train- 
ing; namely, 18,821 had received Catholic religious instruction, and 
19,184 had received Protestant religious instruction, and 2,249 had 
received no religious instruction. 

The hysterical writers would tell us that the churches are filling our 
prisons ; that ninety-five per cent. of the committals to the Detroit 
House of Correction are from those who have received religious in- 
struction, while only five per cent. are from those who received no in- 
struction in religion. 

But we at once reply: The doctrines of religion are the best of all 
doctrines to prevent crime. For they teach unselfishness, and obedi- 
ence to divine and human laws. We demand the denominators of 
these fractions. The numerators are respectively ninety-five and five. 
But, if a census were taken of the population of Michigan, the number 
of people who had received no religious instruction would be found to 
be not more than half of one per cent. This half of one per cent. 
furnished five per cent., or ten times its quota, for the jail. 

The jails it is known have a larger proportion of illiterate than the 
penitentiaries. In the year 1888 there were thirty penitentiaries in 
twenty-four States reporting 19,444 prisoners, of whom 5,504 were 
illiterate. In the twenty-four States included, the percentage of 
illiterates was eleven; and this eleven per cent. furnished twenty- 
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eight per cent. of the prisoners, or three and one quarter times its 
quota. 

Education, religious, intellectual, moral, and manual, is the only 
means yet discovered that is sure to increase self-help. All other 
means may prove to have the effect of undermining self-help and pro- 
ducing dependence on charity. 


Colonel W. F. Beasley, of North Carolina, told a touching story of 
a little colored girl who had been under Mrs. Barnwell’s care. He 
spoke also of the colored orphanages of the South, and expressed his 
belief that all the children of the country should be taught the Eng- 
lish language and loyalty to the government of the United States. 


Mrs. V. T. Smiru, of Connecticut.—I indorse Miss Putnam’s 
paper; and I think the “Country Week” is a capital idea, only it should 
be six weeks. That is what we do in Connecticut. We have a good 
many children who go into farmers’ families, and are taken good care 
of for five or six weeks inthe summer. For the sick children we have 
a sanitarium. I think Connecticut has an excellent way in collecting 
money from families toward the support of their children, when they are 
separated from them. In that way we collected last year about $3,00 
for the support of children in good Christian families. I believe that 
every man and woman who have a child of their own should support 
it; and, if they are not worthy to support it in their own family, they 
should pay for its support in good families so far as they can. You 
would be surprised to see how well that plan works. You would be 
surprised to see the men who walk into my house to pay for their 
children’s expenses who are put out to board. I think this whole 
subject of the care of children should come at the beginning of the 
Conference instead of near the close, for it is such an important sub- 
ject. Do not let us have any foundling asylums. Do not let us have 
any infant asylums. Put the babies into Christian families, where 
they will have good care. Let us have everywhere what we have in 
Connecticut, women visitors in every town to visit the children that 
are put in different towns. There is no end to the possibilities of our 
taking care of little children. Let us take such care of them as we 
would want given to our own children if we were lying dead in our 
graves. 


Adjourned at 11 P.M. 


TWELFTH SESSION. 
Tuesday morning, May 20. 
The Conference met at 10 a.M., Vice-President Craig in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Frissel, of Hampton, Va. 
Colonel A. H. Hogeland, of the Employment Association, Lincoln, 
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Neb., made a statement of the work of that Association, which is “to 
obtain homes and employment for all homeless children, especially 
truant, tramping, and neglected boys and youth.” 

The order for the day, ‘The Care of the Insane,” was taken up. 
The report of the committee was read by the chairman, Dr. Richard 
Gundry, of Maryland (page 253). 

The chairman of the Committee on the Commitment and Detention 
of the Insane, Dr. Stephen Smith, of New York, having been called 
home, his paper was read only by title, and referred to the Publication 
Committee. 


DISCUSSION ON INSANITY. 


\. O. WRIGHT, of Wisconsin.— I thank Dr. Gundry for what he has 
said in relation to the chronic insane asylum of Wisconsin, and I want 
to pay a tribute to him for what he has done for our State hospitals in 
Wisconsin. After the session of this Conference in St. Paul, Dr. 
Gundry visited some of our institutions, including the State Hospital 
for Insane, near Madison ; and, while there, he talked with the superin- 
tendent and some members of the governing board, and persuaded 
them that it was entirely practicable for them to do what they already 
wanted to do,— adopt the system of non-restraint. From his own 
experience of many years in carrying on a hospital without mechan- 
ical restraint, he showed them how it could be done, and explained the 
necessary details of management. The State Hospital was at once 
put under the system of non-restraint, and has so been carried on 
ever since. And the Northern Hospital for the Insane, following 
that example, has been gradually reducing the amount of restraint 
until to-day it also is virtually on the non-restraint basis, though it 
does not call itself a non-restraint hospital. ‘The third hospital, in 
Milwaukee,— we have three for acute cases,—has always been a 
non-restraint hospital, so that to-day Wisconsin is substantially on the 
basis of non-restraint in the management of the insane; and for that 
result we have largely to thank Dr. Gundry. 

Rev. ALEXANDER Prouprit, D.D., of Baltimore.—I have been 
exceedingly interested in the whole report; and I wish to speak of 
one or two features of it, and one point is the commitment of the 
insane. I have been a pastor for more than twenty-seven years, and 
in the course of that time I have seen a great many cases of insanity. 
In one of my charges, among the quiet hills of New Jersey, insanity 
developed in one of the families. The patient was the mother of 
a lovely family of children, all bright; and she herself was one of the 
loveliest women in all the town. I saw the shadow coming over her ; 
and I spoke to the other members of the family, and begged them, 
as they loved her, to have her put under treatment. They could not 
bring themselves to do it. But presently she attempted her own life ; 
and at last one sad day we gathered round her grave in the cemetery, 
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and it was all over. Her daughter has since become insane ; bu; 
they promptly put her under treatment, and in the course of a fey 
months she was sufficiently restored to be released. She has written 
me the most touching letters since, and she gives evidence of being 
reasonably restored. I wish, therefore, to call attention to the im 
portance of early treatment. My observation is that there is a very 
foolish and injurious prejudice existing on the part of the community 
at large with regard to this subject. People feel that there is 
stigma put upon them, if they put their dear ones in an asylum. The 
consequence is that the matter is hushed up, and the patient is kepr 
out of sight till some sudden outbreak, when there is little hope of 
restoration. We cannot do a better service to the insane person 
than to put him promptly under the proper kind of treatment. There 
is a great deal of attention being called just now to the unjust seclu- 
sion of patients. We ought to be very careful about this. The law 
should be very stringent and yet very wise. I knew of a gentleman 
who was committed to an asylum, and was afterward taken out ona 
writ of Aabeas corpus, and brought before the court. The court was 
entirely satisfied that the man had been unjustly sent to the asylum, 
and was about to discharge him, when the physician of the hospital 
said to the counsel, Ask him such a question. This was done, and 
the result at once revealed his insanity. 

Dr. A. R. Moutton.—It has been asked whether proper families 
can be found for boarding out patients. There has been no trouble 
in Massachusetts in getting suitable families; and I have a large num- 
ber of applicants waiting, who cannot understand why there are not 
more patients that they can have. The motive of these people is to 
get boarders; and it is all folly to talk about pure philanthropy in 
this matter. There is some philanthropy, yet a greater financial 
consideration. But why should not these people be paid for their 
trouble? The only case of ill-treatment that I have known was in 
one instance where the lady of the house made a pretence of loving 
her boarders. I had to remove those patients. Dr. Gundry thinks 
the patients who are boarded out should have been a long time in 
the hospital. I think the law should be so framed that any patients 
susceptible of improvement by this system should have the advantages 
of it. We all know that patients sometimes come to a standstill, 
when the physician would be glad to avail himself of a different 
method of treatment. He should not be limited to those cases which 
have become chronic. The rates of board can be arranged according 
to the conditions and usefulness of the patient. A high rate of board 
need not be paid. For the board of some of the patients in Massa- 
chusetts nothing is paid, they are so useful; and they are not over- 
worked nor ill-treated. For others, the State pays from a dollar and 
a quarter to two dollars a week. In most cases, however, the full 
rate is paid. Regarding the treatment of incipient insanity, I think 
the voluntary commitment law meets that very well in the better 
classes,— that is, the more intelligent classes. They come to the 
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hospital, and are received on signing an application that they wish 
treatment. Ignorant people do not do this, exce pting those who have 
been once insane, and who have recovered under treatment. 
a return of their old ailment, they sometimes come voluntarily for 
treatment. But a difficulty arises here. Many of these patients are 

supported by the town, and the overseers of the poor usually refuse 

pay the “board of patients unless they are judicially committed, 
lhus they are deprived of the advantages of early treatment ; and 
their disease, through the mistaken motives of the overseers, is allowed 
to go on and develop. 

Dr. Hurp.— How many patients are boarded out in 


1 


Feeling 


Massachu- 
setts 

Dr. MouLTON.— At present one hundred and thirty. We 

ut a good many private patients. 

Dr. Hurp.— What do you call full board? 

Dr. MOULTON.— $3.25 a week. 

Dr. Byers.— That includes the philanthropy. 

Dr. MouLton.— It includes clothing and food. We 
support our patients for $3.25 a week, including food, 
clothes. 

Hon, CADWALADER BIDDLE, of Pennsylvania.— In a late visit to 
one of our largest hospitals for the insane in Pennsylvania, I asked 
the superintendent if he could furnish me a list of the patients under 
his charge who were never inquired after in any way by their former 
friends. He said it would take some time to prepare such a list. It 


board 


have to 
care, and 


seems to me an important matter that we should insist upon those 
who send their relatives and friends to these institutions taking some 
active interest in their behalf. I should like to ask Dr. 


vhat proportion of patients admitted to his hospital are never inquired 
aiter, 


Gundry 


Dr. GuNDRY.— That would be an exceedingly difficult question 
to answer. The proportion grows larger every year. The people 
who inquire for friends drop off. Many are unable to visit their 
friends in the hospital, the distance is so great 

Mr. BippLe.— It has always seemed to me that Mr. Elmore might 
make out a strong case for his county hospitals from the fact that 

2 patients are among familiar faces and scenes. Friends can more 
snail visit them. 

Dr. W. W. Goppinc, of Washington, D.C.—I want to impress 
the necessity of having plenty of land in connection with these State 
institutions for the insane. In many States, where it may not be 
possible to obtain a distinct institution for epileptics, you may at 
east have your epileptic family ; and you want ample grounds for 
this. In buying ground for a State insane hospital, it should be 
bought on the supposition that it will eventually have a thousand 
inmates, and the ground should comprise one acre for each inmate. 
\ thousand acres can easily be purchased when a hospital is first 
projected, and that land will always advance in value. I wish to 
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enforce the point that, whatever admirable regulations you may make, 
it is, after all, the individual who conducts the hospital who will be 
most responsible and most the source of its success. I waited to 
hear our worthy President speak of another point, one that I fear 
I must characterize as the Ohio idea,— the frequent change of super- 
intendents in Ohio. Dr. Richardson, one of the most progressive 
young men of Ohio,— one who has been carrying on his institution 
with the most eminent success,—has just been requested to resign, 
What private reason they may have had for doing it I know not: 
but it seems to me that this Conference, representing different politi- 
cal sentiments, might unite in some such resolution as this : — 


Resolved, That politics do not belong in our State institutions. 


Dr. Byers.— We people in Ohio feel that very much, and regret 
it very deeply. I will ask you to take a rising vote on that reso- 
lution. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


Mr. WinEs.—I have only a word to say. The paper of Dr 
Gundry was an admirable summary of the actual condition of the 
most advanced thought of this country on the care of the insane and 
of the steps by which we have arrived at our present opinions and 
practices. The care and treatment of the insane have advanced just 
in proportion as people have more clearly seen the truth of one great 
principle ; namely, that we are bound to give to them the largest 


possible measure of liberty. I say the “largest possible ”’ liberty, 
because some insane patients can have no freedom at all, while 
others can have as much freedom as you or I. Between those two 
extremes there is an infinite range of varying conditions. Al! the 
changes in which we rejoice have been changes in the direction of 
giving more freedom to the insane than it was supposed possible to 
grant them a hundred or fifty, or even twenty, years ago. This chang: 
has come about partly by the experience of men in charge of insti- 
tutions, but still more largely through the pressure brought to bear 
upon them by the common sense of people outside of institutions. 
But the sentiment of the superintendents of institutions in this 
country and abroad has undergone a wonderful transformation in the 
course of the last fifty or even twenty-five years. I think I am a 
very conservative man. My friends never charge me with being too 
radical on any question. But I am going to venture the remark that, 
while the change that has already taken place has been in the direc- 
tion of a larger measure of freedom to the patients in institutions, the 
coming reform which will arise out of the advance of civilization and 
intelligence will be an increase in the amount of freedom from insti- 
tutions. I want to be understood. I do not want to be misquoted. 
I do not believe that any considerable number of persons not insane 
have ever been sent to our hospitals for the insane. Neither do | 
believe, with here and there perhaps an exception, that any superin- 
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ndent has retained persons whom he ought to have discharged by 
ison of improper, unworthy, personal motives. But I do believe 

t our hospitals are imposed upon, that patients are sent to them 
who should not be so sent, because their friends wish to avoid the 
re sponsibility of keeping and caring for them at home. I believe 
many are retained in asylums who might be discharged in their own 
interest and in that of humanity. I do not know how to pick them 

and I cast no opprobrium on institution management which it 
does not deserve ; but I believe that the time will come when super- 
intendents will be more anxious to send out into the free world the 
itients who have been committed to their care than they are now. 

| think that the direction in which public thought should move; and 
| ask your sober, deliberate, calm, dispassionate judgment of this 
suggestion. In twenty-five years, its justice and force will be appar- 
ent to many who cannot see it now. 


Mr. Isaac P. Wright, of Minnesota, asked that Rev. L. P. Powers, 
ff Minneapolis, might be asked to speak. 

Dr. Byers.— A man of that name ought to be able to speak 
right out. 


Mr. Powers.— I wish that something might be said to break down 
the undue superstition concerning insane persons. ‘This Conference 
has asked the preachers from time to time to set aside a Sunday for 
prisons, a Sunday for children, etc. This subject of educating 
people as to the care of the insane is in the same line. Is there not 
a way in which the Conference can ask the educators to do along 
their line what we have been asking the preachers to do on theirs ? 
| heartily second the suggestion that the ministers should do what 
they can in behalf of prisoners and children, and hope that the popu- 
lar mind may be so educated as to make people willing to be treated 
for insanity. 


Gen. BRINKERHOFF.—We have in Ohio an arrangement by which 
the superintendent of an asylum may permit patients to go out on 
parole to their friends. The law permits that. 
for such time as is desirable, and then be returned for recommitment, 


or they may be discharged fully. I do 
he 


They may remain 


not think that there can 
e any great progress made in the care of the insane or in their 


restoration to health which is not based upon their hygienic employ- 
nent. I am satisfied that the solution of the question of the non- 
restraint of patients lies in that one thing. With the physical employ- 
ment of the insane there can be complete abolition of mechanical 
restraint to advantage in any institution. Two or three institutions 
ire worthy of study in that way by any superintendent who desires 
to see what can be done. One is at Norristown, Pa. It is wonderful 
what is done there, on the male side of the house, especially. Dr. 
Chase shows that seventy-five per cent. of the patients in that institu- 
tion are every day engaged in some industrial employment. I prefer 


t 
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to call it hygienic employment, as it is for the sake of health. On 
the other side of the house, Dr. Alice Bennett shows that fifty per 
cent. are so employed. But the institution most wonderful in that 
direction and in its results, one which the late Dr. Goldsmith thought 
was the most wonderful he had ever seen in the world, with one 
exception, is at Tuskaloosa, Ala., under Dr. Bryce. I found for the 
first time there that, after passing through the institution, I could 
come away from an insane asylum without a sense of depression. | 
felt as if those patients were as happy as they could be made to be 
in this world. Ninety per cent. of the women were engaged in some 
industrial employment, and they were the happiest patients I ever saw. 


A paper written by Dr. John Morris, of Baltimore, “The Neces- 
sity of Special Institutions for the Care and Cure of Epileptics,” 
was submitted by Dr. Gundry, and read by title. 

The following resolutions were offered by Mr. Wines, and referred 
to the Business Committee :— 


Resolved, That the invitation extended by the Illinois State Commissioners of 
Public Charities to hold the Twentieth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, in 1893, in the city of Chicago, be, and the same is, hereby a 
cepted. 

Resolved, That the charity workers of the world are invited to meet with us, 
at the date selected, in an International Conference of Charities. 

Resolved, That the authorities in charge of the World’s Fair of 1892-93 are 
requested to arrange for a special exhibit illustrative of the methods and results 
of charitable and correctional work of every description, in our own and othe: 
countries, and for the International Conference of Charities which we here 
propose in connection with it. 

Resolved, That a special committee of fifteen be named by the President to 
lay this project before the managers of the said International Exhibition, and 
to formulate, in conjunction with the Executive Committee, a plan for carrying it 
out in detail. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be, and hereby is, empowered to act, in 
the interim between this and the next annual Conference, upon all questions whic 
may arise in connection with the execution of the design indicated in outline in 
these resolutions, and to develop it in detail, at the discretion of the said committee 


The following petition was presented to the Conference and circu- 
lated for signatures, to be sent to Washington, not by the Conference, 
but by the individuals signing it :— 


To the United States Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 
We, the undersigned, members of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, in the city of Baltimore, realizing as we do the important bearing upon 
the welfare of the nation and of individuals of industrial, technological, and art 
education, and believing that statistics upon this subject would be of great and per- 
manent value as an aid in the effort to reduce the volume of crime and pauperism 
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in this country, do hereby petition your honorable bodies to enact a law delegating 
the Commissioner of Labor, or the Commissioner of Education, as to you may 
seem most advisable, to collect such statistics upon this subject at home and abroad 
as may be practicable. 


Mrs. Mary E. R. Cobb asked to speak on the subject of police 
matrons, as she represented the Associated Committee of Women on 
Police Matrons of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Cops.—In Philadelphia we have for three years had six 
police matrons. Their appointment was secured through the efforts 
yf an association of women representing five of the leading charitable 
organizations of the city. Petitions to the city council and letters 
to leading officials showed the necessity of placing all women and 
children arrested in charge of a female officer, and appropriations 
from the city treasury were made for that purpose. This, though 
gratifying, was insufficient; and last year, through the work of the 
same committee of women, a bill passed the legislature for the ap- 
pointment of police matrons, and providing accommodations for 
them, in every district station-house where women and children are 
taken. The law is mandatory for all cities of the first and second 
class in the State. While we have felt that the appointment of the 
women and the fitting up the new appointments were progressing too 
slowly, by reason of the indifference or opposition of some of the offi- 
cials, yet the law is by no means a dead letter. The Associated Com- 
mittee of Women try to prevent the employment of matrons through 
political influence and to secure the appointment of excellent, judicious, 
and humane women. They examine and recommend candidates for 
vacancies, who must also pass the civil service examination. The 
committee also visit the stations regularly and receive monthly re- 
ports from the matrons. Where special womanly sympathy is re- 
quired, the matrons consult with the committee. The work of this 
committee is more approved than formerly ; and the official who was 
at first most adverse to this reform has recently sent women applying 
to him for the position of matron to the committee for examination, 
and awaits their recommendation before sending the candidates to 
take the civil service examination. ‘The six matrons employed had 
under their care, in 1889, 3,505 women and 541 children, an average of 
353 per month. During the month of April, 1890, these six matrons 
had charge of 341 women and 163 children, a total of 504. Of the 
women, 155 were mothers, and 196 were intoxicated. 212 were Irish, 
113 American, white and colored, and the others were English, Ger- 
man, Scotch, and Spanish. Some of these women were old persons, 
who were wandering about bewildered ; some, insane persons under 
arrest ; some, young mothers. Some of the children were little ones 
who had been lost. We earnestly recommend similar coworking as- 
sociations in all cities. 


Dr. Byers.— This subject should have the serious consideration of 
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this Conference. I should have been glad to have a report from Cin. 
cinnati, where the police matrons are doing a good work. No young 
woman whose misfortune is motherhood before wifehood should ever 
be placed where she can possibly come in contact with criminal 
women. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine.— As a Maine woman, I take 
great pride in saying that the first police matron in this country was 
appointed in Portland. A lady was driving down one of our streets 
one day, when she saw an intoxicated woman being dragged between 
two policemen to the station. Close by the woman was a little child, 
three or four years old. The thought came into the lady’s head, 
What will become of the poor woman when she gets to the statio 
house? She knew that she would be thrown into a cell, and the 
child sent to a lodging-house. In the morning the woman would be 
taken into court, and no woman would be there to say one kindly 
word or to try to find her friends, if she had any. This lady though: 
that such things should not be; and her thought took form, and in a 
few days there was a petition presented to the city fathers of Port. 
land that a woman should be appointed as police matron. The rep), 
came that they could not afford it. The city was told that for the 
first few months the women would bear the expense, so they were 
allowed to place a woman in the police station. Before a year her 
work was recognized by the city, and an appropriation was made 1 
pay her salary. ‘This work is now better understood, and many cities 
are employing police matrons. Baltimore employs them. So does 


Chicago, where they have eleven, and last year eleven thousand 
women passed through their hands. But the work: needs to be 
greatly extended. We wish you to know that we women are think- 
ing about these things, and we are trying to save the women from 
going into the jails. 

Dr. Byers.— That settles it: it will come if the women are think 
ing about it. 


Adjourned at 12.20 P.M. 


THIRTEENTH SESSION. 


Tuesday night, May 20. 


The Conference met at 8 p.m., the President in the chair. The 
order for the evening, “Outdoor Poor Relief,” was taken up, 
Rev. Louis F. Zinkhan acting as chairman in the place of F. B. San- 
born, who was not present. A report prepared by Mr. Sanborn was 
presented (page 73), but not read. A paper, also by Mr. Sanborn, 
on “Outdoor Poor Relief in Greece and Italy,” was read 


(page 94). 
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The Secretary, Alexander Johnson, stated the necessity for making 

irly subscriptions to the Proceedings. 

On motion, it was unanimously voted that a portrait of Dr. Byers 
should be placed in the Proceedings. 

The chairman of the Business Committee, Mr. Kellogg, reported 
the resolution offered by F. H. Wines with reference to the Confer- 
ence for 1893, and recommended its adoption (page 432). It was 
unanimously adopted. 

A paper on “The Recipients of Outdoor Relief” was read by 
Mr. Isaac P. Wright (page 92). 

A paper on “ Almshouse Abuses ” was read by C. W. Chancellor, 
M.D., of Baltimore (page roo). 

A paper was read by Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, of New York, 
on “ The Economic and Moral Effects of Outdoor Relief” (page 81). 

Oscar C. McCulloch offered a resolution that Mrs. Lowell’s paper 
should be reprinted from the Proceedings and sold for a_ small 
price, that it might be largely distributed. Referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

A paper on “ Marriage Relationships in the Tribe of Ishmael” was 
read by J. F. Wright, Chief Investigator in office of Township 
lrustees, Indianapolis, as follows :— 


MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE TRIBE OF ISHMAEL. 


This diagram represents 350 of the families known as “the 
Tribe of Ishmael,” and the lines which connect them represent 
the marriage relationship between the families. Considerable time 
has been devoted to the tracing of these marriages, and the result 
is what you see before you to-night,—a network of relationship 
which binds a large number of families of paupers and criminals 
together. By the majority of these families the laws of the State 
upon the subject of marriage and divorce are regarded as but con- 
veniences for the protection of the rights, or relief from disabilities, 
of individuals. Moral considerations never enter into their calcu- 
lations. Thus it is that we have discovered the greatest disregard for 
morality among the people. Bigamyis not uncommon among them. 

A study of the divorce records of Marion County revealed many 
curious things. In one family there was a marriage of cousins. 
After the birth of several children, the mother went away with 
another man, whom she married in another part of the State, but 
without securing a divorce. Her first husband went to Illinois, and 
also remarried. In three years the woman returned with her second 
husband to the city, and became defendant in a suit for divorce 
and annulment of the marriage, the complaint charging her with 
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having failed to procure a divorce from her first husband. The mar- 
riage was then declared void, and the husband hunted for another 
wife. Three months later his first wife brought suit for divorce from 
her first husband. She now has her fourth husband. 

It has been observed that divorces run in grooves. While there 
are exceptions to the rule, it is a fixed fact that this class of people 
monopolize the divorce courts. It is also an established fact that 
the divorce courts are the poorest paying courts of the State, except 
perhaps the criminal court. Every officer recognizes the impossi- 
bility of securing his legal fees in divorce cases, and it is only at 
rare intervals that the records show these fees are paid. Thus the 
ease with which divorces are to be obtained makes the law a mere 
convenience for this element. In one family we have a record of 
five marriages for each of three children, and of seven marriages 
for the fourth daughter. In the next generation we find one of 
this family.who has been married nine times. She is aged about 
thirty-six years. 

These frequent marriages are closely allied to crime, and many 
of the crimes of which the State is compelled to take cognizance are 
directly traceable to this laxity of the laws governing marriage and 
divorce. Several murders have been traced to these causes. Kid- 
napping has also been a result. Theft, arson, and other offences 
have been the direct outgrowth of this iniquitous business. 

Many strange relationships are found among these people, and 
they forma study at once curious and appalling. In one case, a 
man and his wife had a half-brother in common, and yet there was 
no blood relationship existing between them. In another case, one 
man is the son of his sister, the grandson of his father, the step- 
father, father-in-law, and brother-in-law of his own brother, who 
is at the same time his half-brother and uncle. 

The marriage tie sometimes binds a family ten, twelve, and fourteen 
times in this relationship. This stratum of society seems to thrive by 
neglect, and cannot be crushed out by the laws which we have. 
Heroic treatment is sometimes necessary to effect a cure for disease. 
But that the stamp of nature’s disapproval has been placed here is 
apparent from the fact that the children born to these people are 
mentally and physically deformed, and the great mass of these die 
young. Thus nature has thrown around us a safeguard in the form 
of a boundary line beyond which none shall go without peril. 

From the records we have learned how the marriage law has been 
used to defeat the purpose of other laws. One woman kept the com- 
munity in a turmoil for several years by her application for a marriage 
license, and she was made to figure in a number of sensational 
accounts in the papers. But she merely held the license as a shield 
for her protection; and, as she never had the marriage ceremony 
performed, she was enabled to continue to draw her pension to the 
day when she was drowned in the canal. There are many instances 
of the marriage of white women to negro men, but our research has 
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failed to show where a white man has married a colored woman. I 
see by the papers that a case of this character is attracting some 
\ttention at present in this city. Mixed marriages are contrary to 
the law in every State, so far as I can learn; and yet it is frequently 
violated, and rarely is the violation punished. 

The matter of ages should be considered for a moment. ‘The 
records show marriages of mere children to be a frequent occurrence. 
These children are found to be twelve to sixteen years of age. Thus, 

a few years, we find a woman with a house full of children, broken 
down in health, unfitted for the duties of life, unable to exist with- 

it public support. It frequently happens that, when this condition 
f affairs is brought about, the divorce courts are appealed to; and 
thus the burden to the community is increased, in that this division 
f the household is again licensed to repeat the experiment in new 
directions. Sometimes we find a girl who has not yet reached the 
age of fifteen married to a man old enough to be her grandfather. 
In one case, a child of eleven years was engaged to be married toa 
man of sixty; but the case was lost sight of, and, if marriage was 
onsummated, it was not known. In one case, there appeared in 
court a woman aged thirty-eight, her daughter aged twenty-six, her 
grand-daughter aged thirteen, and her great-grand-daughter, aged 
one year,— four generations in what should have been one. 

Our laws governing marriage and divorce need consideration. They 
are too lax. The lines should be tightened, and by a wise adminis- 
tration the laws of nature should be aided, to the end that our civili- 
zation shall move forward in straight lines, and that we shall secure 
by proper observances the highest type of humanity, which means an 
economy of the forces which are now being wasted under a misappre- 
hension of the difference between liberty and license. 


Dr. Byers.— I have received a note from a person in the audience 
suggesting that the managers of orphan asylums and similar institu- 
tions should train the older girls as nurses for children, on a simplified 
kindergarten plan. It would teach the girls patience, gentleness, and 
tact, so needful in the care of children. The girls thus taught would 
easily secure employment. 

Mr. Rosenau said that he would be glad to tell any one about the 
training school for nursery maids of Buffalo. 

Adjourned at to P.M. 


FOURTEENTH SESSION. 


Wednesday morning, May 21. 


The Conference met at 9.45 a.M., and was called to order by Vice- 
President Craig. Prayer was offered by Rev. W. C. Wilson 
The report of the Treasurer was read and accepted (page 453). 
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The following resolution, offered by W. P. Letchworth, was read, 
and referred to the Business Committee : — 


Resolved, That this Conference desires to place on record its appreciation of the 
carefulness and good taste with which Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows has discharged the 
duties of stenographer and editor of the last Conference, and also cordially to 
thank her for the valuable service she has voluntarily rendered the Conference ir 
attending to business details relating to the distribution of its printed Proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. G. S. Griffith said that he hoped no one would think that in 
his paper of the night before Dr. Chancellor had reference to the 
Maryland almshouses. Some years ago these almshouses were in a 
miserable condition, but that is a thing of the past. The buildings 
are in good repair, and there has been a great improvement in the 
management of these institutions. Religious services are held every 
Sunday, literature is distributed, and they are visited constantly by 
committees of ladies. A law has been passed that no children shal! 
be retained in almshouses after the age of three years. 

Mr. Letchworth said that he understood Dr. Chancellor to be 
speaking about almshouses in general, and without reference to any 
institutions in particular. 

A letter from Mr. Charles L. Dobson, of Missouri, was read, which 
is too long for insertion, in which he stated that in his opinion insane 
asylums “in Europe are much more wisely and humanely managed 
than those in America. ... One feature of the European institutions 
which impressed me favorably is the padded or upholstered room for 
violent patients. That is a feature which I did not see in any Amer- 
ican asylum.... Many of the methods practised in the American 
asylums are better calculated to make a sane man insane than to 
restore the diseased mind to a normal condition. The crib bed and 
confining chair should be utterly abolished from use in every civilized 
country.... In their stead should be the upholstered room, an in- 
crease of attendants, and more care in the selection of attendants.” 

Dr. Richard Gundry spoke in favor of American asylums for the 
insane, saying that, though the abolition of restraint in this country 
had been gradual, it had been very successful. 

Dr. Byrers.—I think it just to say that in the Athens (Ohio) 
asylum, opened by Dr. Gundry in 1874, there never has been a crib 
nor any form of mechanical restraint except that which has been 
required ad interim for surgical cases. The Toledo asylum was organ- 
ized on the same plan. Wherever this system has been introduced 
with us, I have seen the blessed results of it. 
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The order for the day, “The Care of the Feeble-minded,” was 
then taken up, the chairman, Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, in charge. Dr. 
Kerlin read a paper on “ The Moral Imbecile ” (page 244). 
The following resolution, offered by Miss Z. D. Smith, of Boston, 
was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the chairmen of committees be at once notified officially of their 
ppointment and their powers, and given a list of their committees. 


The report of the Committee on Organization was presented, and 
the officers and committees recommended were unanimously elected 
(pages ix-xi). 

A paper on “ The Purposes and Work of the New York Custodial 
Asylum,” by Rev. Manley S. Hard, D.D., was read by Mrs. Helen 
b. Case, of Rochester, N.Y. 


Miss E. C. Putnam, of Boston, gave the history of a young girl 


who had come under her notice in the State Primary School first, but 
who had since been to Bridgewater poorhouse, Sherborn prison, Deer 
Island, the Watertown almshouse, and then again to Sherborn prison. 
No one seemed to have any control over her, and she seemed to have 
no sense of responsibility; and yet she was not a criminal, in the 
strict sense. Miss Putnam asked what should have been done with 
such a girl. 


A DELEGATE.—In New Jersey she would have been sent to our 
Feeble-minded Institution. 


Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of Buffalo, was asked to describe his visit of 


last summer to the Institution for the Feeble-minded at Bicétre, 
France. 


Mr. RosENau.—I am neither a physician nor an expert in the 
care of the feeble-minded ; and I am not going to speak of a French 
institution because I deem it superior to anything in America,—for I 
am an American of Americans,—- but I describe it because it is the 
best I have seen. I have been in only one in this country. 

The school-room at Bicétre is cheerful, and lighted from two 
sides. We first saw the children at gymnastics. ‘The appliances 
were simple. They consisted chiefly of ropes, with cleats at intervals, 
so that a person could grasp them and draw himself up. From there 
we entered a class-room, where the children were at ordinary desks, 
with one teacher to every six children. The latter were of various 
grades of intelligence. To the first row were given blocks of different 
shapes, that they might familiarize themselves with the different sur- 
faces and angles. The next step in education was to give them little 
boards, with spaces cut in them, and blocks of the same shape as 
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these spaces, which they were to fit together. The next stage was 
similar, only the blocks were of different colors, and the space colored 
to correspond to its proper block, so that the children acquired the 
association of color as well as of shape. Then they had samples of 
wool and cotton, and cotton and woollen clothing ; and the child han- 
dled these, and was taught to associate the raw wool with the woollen 
cloth, and the raw cotton with the cotton cloth. Next they had 
boxes of different cereals, each in a compartment of its own. 
The child would take up a little wheat, and was taught the name 
of it, and how to put it into its own compartment; and so on 
with the whole series. They had strips of cloth with buttons and 
another with buttonholes, and they learned to button and unbutton 
them. They had pieces of cloth with eyelets, and were taught 
to lace them together. Of course, they were taught habits of clean- 
liness, and I saw one little imbecile child washing the face of another. 
From this simpler instruction they went on into regular class-rooms, 
where they learned reading and writing and higher branches as 
they were able. We saw some of them keeping books for the 
institution. ‘Their exercises in calisthenics were admirable. They 
did not use music, but it was purely a military exercise. The 
highest development that I saw was a band of music of fifteen 
pieces playing excellent music. They had been instructed by an 
imbecile, and were under his care at the time. 


The Business Committee reported the resolution of thanks to 


Mrs. Barrows, and recommended its adoption. It was unanimously 
adopted. 


Dr. Byers.— I hoped there would be a tie, so that I could have the 
pleasure of casting the decisive vote ! 


On motion of A. O. Wright, it was voted that the resolutions with 
reference to reprinting Mr. Wines’s report and the paper by Mrs. 
Lowell should be referred to the Executive Committee, with power. 


DISCUSSION ON CARE OF FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Dr. James W. WaLtk, of Philadelphia.— Dr. Kerlin’s paper calls 
our attention to a class which must in the very near future receive 
much additional attention in many of our States. In a rough classifi- 
cation, we have defective, destitute, and delinquent persons to take 
care of. Among the defectives, we have the insane, the deaf-mutes, 
the blind, and, last, the feeble-minded, the idiotic class. While pri- 
vate charity has its function in dealing with the destitutes, and to a 
certain degree with the delinquents, the work among the defectives is 
peculiarly a work which must be done by the State. I would advise 
the appropriation of public money for this purpose, not as a charity, 
but because it is necessary for public protection. I am, for example, 
in favor of voting public money for the care of the feeble-minded 
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children and adults at Elwyn, not because I am interested in the 
feeble-minded, but because I am interested in the rest of the people 
f the Commonwealth. I am interested in the feeble-minded, too; 
but that is not a reason for giving money from the public treasury. 
[he feeble-minded should not be allowed to roam at large and multi- 
ply themselves indefinitely. I think it is time for every American 
State to consider this matter, and to put its idiotic population under 
custodial care, not for a day or a week, but under fermanent care. 
[he quicker this is done, the cheaper it is going to be. I have seen 
in my own State an insane man who had seven idiotic children. But, 
if you are going to shut up all the idiotic and feeble-minded where they 
can do no harm, you must do it in some cheap way. I hope it will 
be shown just how cheaply it can be done, while at the same time 
these unfortunates are given wise and humane care. If it cannot be 
done at a cheap rate, you can never get money to do it. Most of the 
commonwealths in this country are in debt; and it will be practically 
impossible in three-fourths of them to provide for this class, unless it 
can be done at smallcost. The feeble-minded should be kept at a 
cost not exceeding what it costs to keep the families of laboring 
men. ‘The working people, who practically pay the taxes, object 
most decidedly to paying six times as much for keeping a public 
dependant as they pay for keeping their own children. I know the 
problem is a difficult one ; but I implore the wise men and women 
of this Conference to turn their attention to this class of public 
dependants, and, if they can be taken care of cheaply, I believe 
within twenty-five years the entire class can be provided for. 

Dr. Byers.— In our State, we have one of the best managed insti- 
tutions in the country for the feeble-minded. But there is no public 
question demanding more earnest attention than the custodial care of 
this class of people. ‘The superintendent of the Ohio institution has 
made a proposition to the legislature of that State like this: Give me 
the land and aliow me to gather the idiotic and imbecile population 
now under public care together, and I agree that the institution shall 
be made self-sustaining, and I will pay back to the State the price of 
the land. And those that are familiar with the subject may under- 
stand the entire practicability of accomplishing this. Maryland has 
recently established an institution for the custodial class. I was 
there at its organization, and I have been there during the session of 
this Conference ; and it is a wonderful thing to see the development 
that has been so speedily made. 

FitorA A. BREWSTER, M.D.— I am in correspondence with a large 
number of epileptics throughout the States. There seems to be no 
place for them. They go to prisons, almshouses, and many drift into 
insane asylums. The insane asylum is no place for them. They are 
not insane. In many respects they are as bright as other people. 
They are drifting toward imbecility. It was my fortune to become 
intimately acquainted with the work of an institution near Hanover, 
Germany, where epileptics are gathered together; and I am intensely 
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interested in this class. They are in a truly pitiable condition. No 
one wants them, no one cares for them. More attention should be 
paid to this class. 

Mr. GLENN.— Mr. Walk, in speaking of the feeble-minded as defec- 
tives, spoke also of the blind in the same way. It is the custom of 
the community at large to look upon the blind as defective. I want 
to say, from an experience of thirty-five or forty years, that the blind 
are perfectly able to take their position in the community, to make 
good citizens, and to support themselves. The public should not say 
to them, “ You are defectives,” but give them its hand, and they will 
take care of themselves. That is a point I wish to emphasize here 
and everywhere. There is a difference between them and others. 
You put the insane, the imbecile, the idiot, into institutions, and spend 
money in educating them and bringing light into their dark lives. 
Still, there is a point beyond which you cannot go. You say to them, 
Thus far can you go, but no further; and it is true. You never can 
restore them to society. They never can take their part in society. 
They never can support themselves in society. But the blind are 
simply doing the work in the dark which you are doing in the light. 
They are practically able, after education, to take their own position 
and do their own work ; and I want to ask you and this country and 
this government to say: We will never say that you cannot go any 
further. We will open our hearts and stretch out our hands to you, 
and you can take your stand side by side with us, and do your own 
work. Let me tell you one thing more, to assure you that I am not 
speaking outside the record. The entire work of tuning pianos in 
Paris is done by the blind. We have here a tuner, a blind man, who 
has a balance in the bank. Do not confuse those who can do their 
part in the community with those who never can. 

Mr. WaLK.—I hope I shall not be understood as casting the 
slightest inputation upon either the blind or the deaf. I graduated 
from college with one of the most brilliant men I ever knew, who was 
deprived of sight. He took honors. I meant simply that the children 
who are deprived of sight cannot attend the ordinary public schools 
that are provided for seeing children. The State must provide spe- 
cial schools to enable them to have such advantages as are freely 
furnished to all the other children. I am familiar with the magnifi- 
cent work done by Mr. Hall in Pennsylvania, and with the fact, which 
all sensible men recognize, that those who are deprived of sight may 
take a very high place in the industrial community. They may do 
many things as well, and some perhaps better, than seeing people. 
I only classified them as defectives during the educational period. 
It is also true that many who are temporarily insane recover, and are 
as useful as any other members of the community. Some of the most 
distinguished men, from Julius Caesar down, have been epileptics. 

Mr. WineEs.— I think we are apt to be too much discouraged in all 
charitable work in consequence of our not seeing immediate results. 
There is a close connection between charitable work of every sort 
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and the belief in the immortality of the soul. I do not see how any 
man can have the proper inspiration or courage, who does not be- 
lieve both in the existence of the soul and in its immortality. And, 
if we believe in the immortality of the soul, I should like to ask you 
how you know what may be the ultimate result, in a future state, of 
efforts made in the present life. How can you estimate the value of 
an effort, for instance, to illumine the darkened mind of an idiot? 
Nothing is ever lost in the way of benevolent endeavor. It always 
tells somewhere. And there is the same connection between this 
thought of the immortality of the soul and work for the criminal class. 
[ like sometimes to emphasize the religious aspects of this work. 

Mr. CraiG.—I want to say one word in emphasis of the thought 
so well expressed by Mr. Wines, and to say, further, that I believe 
not only in immortality, but also in free will. The paper read ex- 
presses the relation of the nervous organism to the mental or spiritual 
power, which is a relation of mutual limitation, resulting in the case 
of idiocy, as described in the paper. But I love to think of the im- 
mortal and free principle belonging to every member of the human 
family in the last analysis. I noticed with pleasure yesterday that 
the paper read by the eminent alienist, the specialist, the scientist, 
who has had so much experience with the insane, did not seem to 
have any underlying principle of materialism in it, as is so often the 
case with scientific men. And, as he said afterwards, there can be 
no such thing as an insane soul. I do think that you cannot make 
the spiritual power a part of the forces which are now said to be in 
correlation. You cannot reduce thought to the lowest postulates of 
the conservation of energy. The moment you reduce a man to a 
mass of matter, and say that the soul is the secretion of the brain as 
the fragrance is the secretion of the flower, that moment you become 
a pessimist, and lose the highest motive to do charitable work. 

Mrs. B. WILLIAMS, of New Jersey.— We have a State institution 
for feeble-minded in Newark, N.J. We have a lady superintendent, 
a medical director, a trained nurse, and it is completely under the 
care of women. At present we have about thirty inmates. We have 
had a bill pass the legislature which gives us an additional appropria- 
tion, and we shall be able to accommodate one hundred. I should 
like to say to any one here from States that make no provision for 
their feeble-minded that we should be glad to board such children at 
from $2.50 to $3.00 a week until they shall have institutions of their 
own. Our physician, a graduate of the women’s college in Philadel- 
phia, is doing wonderful work. There is a private institution for 
feeble-minded children at Vineland, N.J., at the head of which is a 
Quaker. He takes large numbers of the State patients. It is an 
admirable institution. I am sorry to say that at present we have on 
our list sixty women waiting for admission, from fifteen years old up. 
[ have no doubt there are many more in the almshouses. In our 
management of this institution, we started from the point which Mr, 
Wines has given you, that these are all human souls who are going to 
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God just as much as we are, and that we are educating them fo: 
something better. Ours is a State institution; but clergymen of al! 
denominations are welcome, whenever they choose to come. 

Mr. RosENAu.— The legislature of the State of New York, at its 
last session, passed a bill making it obligatory for trustees of insane 
asylums to appoint in each a female physician. 

Dr. Kertin.—I would like to answer the pertinent inquiry made 
by Miss Putnam. We should have no difficulty in disposing of this 
sad case in Pennsylvania, but would send her to the institution fo: 
the feeble-minded, as the only proper resort for the poor little girl. 
She would not have been sent to the reformatory. Still, we are not 
thirsting for this class of cases. It is a special class, and needs 
a special classification, such as neither the reformatory nor the 
school for imbeciles now furnishes. In my paper, however, I wished 
to draw attention to this class of people as constituting three per 
cent. of those received. They are capable of intellectual training, 
and for that reason are more dangerous than ordinary idiots in the 
community. The object of the paper is to suggest a revision of our 
classification so as to fully include “moral imbeciles,” and to bring 
about such a change in our opinions of crime that we shall recognize 
these most unfortunate boys and girls as “moral imbeciles.” It was 
not my thought to bar any from a possible improvement. We be- 
lieve that we may do a great deal of good to these unfortunates ; but 
they should be trained in the direction of helping the more helpless. 
Intellectually and physically, they are capable ; but their infirmity 
consists in such a weakened will that they have not “the power to 
choose.” Under proper influences, they may become very helpful in 
reducing the cost of an institution. Dr. Walk speaks of the over- 
whelming cost for the custodial care of adult imbeciles. It may be 
greatly diminished by the recognition of moral imbecility, and by 
transferring the care of the more helpless to this class, retained as 
aids in our general institutions. They have the arms and muscles to 
do the work. They need direction for their energy and unceasing 
protection. They may become the Gibeonites, the bearers of wood 
and water, in our institutions, but must always be under suitable 
supervision. In regard to the expense of maintenance, by the ad- 
mission to Elwyn alone of the small percentage of moral imbeciles, 
we have reduced the expenses from $350 per annum down to $1735 ; 
and this reduction is going on, as the ability of many of our inmates 
to work is brought about. With the direction of their attendants, 
they make much of their own clothing, entirely so, I believe, on the 
girls’ side. Our bakery, turning out food for a thousand people, is 
managed very largely by feeble-minded boys, one of whom is a mora! 
imbecile. Another boy, a moral imbecile, chiefly depended on for 
the running of the home machines, is in our laundry. I should doubt 
the propriety of educating him in the class-room, but he enjoys the 
hard work in the laundry. In reply to Dr. Gundry, I have always 
been a pessimist in regard to the cure of insanity, and have never 
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used the word “cure” with regard to idiocy in any of its grades. I 

‘lieve it is a radical defect that attaches itself to the brain and life 
of the patient. I have the same pessimistic view in regard to moral 
idiocy. I believe it to be incurable. I believe that we should come 
to the recognition of the moral idiot or imbecile in his early life, 
place him under the best custodial environment for his own good, 
and be very slow to discharge him into the community. Mr. Rosenau 
has spoken most interestingly of his visit to the idiot school con- 
nected with Bicétre, but did not tell you that here originated the care 
ind treatment of the feeble-minded, under that grand physician, Dr. 
Edouard Seguin. But, as the old philanthropist said, ‘ France, in 
lighting other nations, had let her own lamp go out.” Seguin’s teach- 
ings and faith have planted institutions for the feeble-minded in all 
parts of the civilized world. We have eighteen in America, three 
or four in Norway, and more in Sweden, at least fifteen in England, 
nearly one hundred in Germany, and so scattered all through the 
world, as the result of Seguin’s work, begun at Bicétre, I think, in 
($24. We are glad to hear from Mr. Rosenau his eloquent words on 
the restoration of life at Bic étre to-day under Bourneville. 


The following resolution was offered by Miss E. C. Putnam of 
Boston :— 


Resolved, That any person who is aware of the moral imbecility of a child shall 
not place that child either at board or, free of expense, in the community. 


Dr. ByErRs.— Miss Putnam’s resolution will be placed on record, 
although it is too late to take any action on it. 
Adjourned at 12.25 P.M. 


FIFTEENTH SESSION. 
Wednesday night, May 21. 


The closing session of the Conference was held in the concert hall 
of the Academy. Mr. Joseph M. Cushing, chairman of the Local 
Committee, presided. Music was furnished by a quartette of young 
men, The first address of the evening was given by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who spoke as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


As I had not an opportunity of uniting with my fellow-citizens in 
tendering you a hearty welcome, I beg to unite with them in wishing 
you all a safe and happy return to your homes. Whatever may be 
our differences in point of faith, it is gratifying to reflect that we 
stand to-night shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand on the common 
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platform of charity and benevolence. There is enormous wealth in 
this country, there is great poverty; but there is more charity. 
Where wealth and poverty abound, thanks be to God, charity super- 
abounds. What better evidence can we have of the spirit of benevo 
lence that pervades the land than the spectacle which presents itsel} 
before us to-night, of so many members assembled together, coming 
from various and distant parts of the country, and remaining in our 
city for several days with great inconvenience to themselves and at a 
personal sacrifice, for the sole purpose of devising the best means for 
improving the physical and moral condition of their fellow-beings ? 
And yet an assembly like this does not excite any great surprise, nor 
does it evoke any enthusiastic admiration, because the world has 
grown used to such assemblies. But it is only by contrasting ou 
Christian civilization with the pagan civilization which preceded it 
that we will fully appreciate the blessings and sublime attitude of a 
meeting like this, or form a correct idea and an adequate appreciation 
of the noble movement in which you are all engaged. Pagan Greece 
and Rome, even in their fairest days, did not contain a single orphan 
asylum for abandoned youth. They did not contain a solitary hos- 
pital, nor any home for the aged poor. When the aged and infirm 
slave was incapable of longer working, he was cast aside like so much 
useless lumber, and left to perish on the banks of the Tiber. But, 
when our Saviour appeared upon the earth, he shed a halo around 
human sorrow and human suffering. He proclaimed the sanctity of 
human life; and, for my part, much as I admire the sublime doctrine 
and teachings of Christian religion, much as I admire the Christian 
code of morals, I am drawn still more forcibly to the Christian relig 
ion by that organized system of benevolence which she has estab- 
ished for the amelioration of suffering humanity. 

The cardinal enumerated some of the principal works of benevo- 
lence,— infant asylums, orphan asylums, hospitals, homes for the 
aged poor, etc..—and stated that there are now thirty thousand aged 
people in the charge of the Little Sisters, and seventy thousand have 
died under their care since their foundation in 1840. 

No matter what efforts may be made by philanthropists and social 
economists for the removal of poverty, we must make up our minds 
that poverty, in one shape or another, will always exist among us. 
The words of Christ will be ever verified, “The poor ye have always 
with you.” You might as well try to legislate vice out of existence 
as to legislate poverty and suffering out of the world. London is 
to-day the richest city in the world, It is also the poorest. Berlin, 
with a population of a million and a half, has two hundred thousand 
souls living from hand to mouth and verging on poverty. 

It is in accordance with the economy of Divine Providence that 
men should exist in unequal conditions in society for the exercise of 
benevolent virtues. If all were equally rich, all would be equally poor. 
Some are blessed with the good things of this world, that they might 
exercise toward their less favored brothers the virtues of charity, be- 
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evolence, and generosity. Others are poor, that they might practise 
the virtues of patience and gratitude to their benefactors; and thus 

» stream of social virtues is continually kept in motion. 

The great question which confronts you, ladies and gentlemen, is 
this: How are you to subserve the interests of the poor and suffer- 
ng? Three methods are proposed :— 

First. By promiscuous almsgiving. But this method is open to 
the objection that it can relieve only a limited number, and that the 
benefactors are liable to be imposed upon. 

Second. The second method is by relegating the poor and dis- 
tressed to State and national institutions. But this would be convert- 
ing the State and nation into paternal governments, and experience 
has shown that paternal governments are not the most desirable. 
They hamper individual efforts. 

Third. The third method is attained when a number of men and 
women, animated by a spirit of zeal and charity for their fellow-be- 
ings, voluntarily band themselves together for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the distressed. ‘This is the best of all methods, and it is yours. 
It combines all that is good in the other methods. Your heart is in 
your work. You diligently search out the poor. You are discriminat- 
ing in your charity. You are trying to remove the causes of mis- 
ery, to reclaim the unfortunate, to put them on their feet, and to 
make them useful and honorable members of society. You do not 
say with Cain of old, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” What would 
have become of you and me, what would have become of society, if 
Christ the Lord had said, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” Yes: we 
are and ought to be our brother’s keeper. No matter how limited our 
means, how circumscribed our influence, every one of us has a mis- 
sion, and can do good in our day and generation. 

We should take an active, personal interest in our neighbors’ welfare. 
And never do we approach nearer to God than when we help his 
poor. Never are we more like our heavenly Father than when we 
cause the sunshine of joy to illumine hearts that are dark and deso- 
late. You become, as it were, a copartner with God in his creative 
power when you cause the flowers of joy and sunshine to grow again 
in hearts that were barren and desolate. 

“ Religion,” says the apostle, “religion pure and undefiled before 
God the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
tribulations, and to keep ourselves unspotted from this world.” 


A brief farewell word was spoken by Mr. Cushing, who also read 
a letter from the Governor of Maryland, expressing his regret at his 
enforced absence from the meeting. 

Dr. Byers invited Mr. Elmore to respond in behalf of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. ELtmore.—I have attended the National Conference and the 
National Prison Association meetings in eighteen different cities, 
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seventeen in the United States and one in Toronto, Canada; and in 
not one of all these meetings have we had as good an attendance 
as in Baltimore. We have never received kindlier treatment than 
in this city of Baltimore. I hope to live long enough to see another 
National Conference here. If you will go to work next year and get 
your legislature to establish a State Board of Charities, so that you 
can concentrate all your efforts, we will be here before five years rol! 
around. I shall be past eighty then, but I expect to be here. I am 
not an orator, and I cannot make a speech, and I would not if I could: 
but I thank you for all your kindness individually and collectively. 

Dr. Byers invited Mr. Wines to make a farther response. 

Mr. Wines, in acknowledging the hospitality and courtesy of the 
city of Baltimore, paid a tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
names of Johns Hopkins, George Peabody, Enoch Pratt, Moses 
Shepard, Thomas Wilson, Henry Watson, and others whose names, 
he said, were familiar to the Conference for the good work that they 
had done in the world. He especially commended the action of the 
Johns Hopkins University in the matter of training young men for 
philanthropic work as a career. He closed as follows :— 


We have been received with a kindness, a courtesy, and a hospi- 


tality which are beyond all praise and for which we can never sufii- 
ciently thank you. But we feel that you have done yet more for us 
in attending our meetings and extending to us this warm hand of 
greeting and recognition. I desire especially, in the presence of his 
Excellency the Cardinal, on behalf of this entire Conference, to thank 
him for the -cordial recognition and the approval of the Church. 

Every year we meet in different cities, but I have not got used 
to parting with the people whom we learn to love at each annual 
gathering; but I think that we part with the people of Baltimore 
with a sharper pang than usual, and we hope that, if some “ wind of 
the western sea” does not blow us back to Baltimore, some wind 
of the eastern sea may blow you out upon the prairies or to the 
mountains of Colorado, and that we shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you and taking you by the hand again. 


Brief addresses were made by Hon. Amos H. Mylin, of Pennsy!- 
vania, and Hon. Robert McCarthy, of New York, after which the 
following resolutions were offered by Mr. Alexander Johnson, of In- 
diana. These were seconded by Oscar C. McCulloch, and were 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


Resolved, That thesthanks of the Seventeenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction are due, and are hereby most heartily tendered, to the citizens of 
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Baltimore and the State and municipal authorities of Maryland for their cordial 
eption and unbounded hospitality; that we are especially indebted to the gov- 
nment and faculty of Johns Hopkins University, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

ind of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; to the Thomas Wilson Sanitarium 

for a delighful excursion and reception ; to the St. Mary’s Industrial School and the 
use of Refuge for cordial hospitality; for kind courtesies to the City Hospital, 
Women’s College, the Maryland Institute, the Pratt Library, the Maryland 
chool for the Blind, the Peabody Institute, the German Orphanage, the Mary- 
land Hospital for the Insane, and the Samuel Ready Asylum; to the clubs of 

e city for kind hospitalities extended, especially to the Baltimore Club, which 

nerously invited us all within its hospitable doors; to the Ladies’ Committee for 

d attention to our lady delegates. To the newspaper men of Baltimore, for full 

| intelligent reports of our sessions, we extend our thanks. Last, but by no 

.eans least, to the Local Committee, under the leadership of their chairman, that 

most genial of men, James M. Cushing, Esq., with their most courteous and inde- 

atigable secretary, John M. Glenn, Esq., we tender our most hearty thanks for 
cal arrangements rarely equalled in our experience of seventeen years. 

Resolved, That we have been especially impressed with the number, extent, and 
tenderness of the many charities founded by the munificence of private citizens of 
Baltimore; that we recognize in such foundations the unparalleled development 
ind the Christian tone of the community which has produced such citizens, and 
nspired and stimulated them to become at once the exemplars and benefactors of 


their brethren, by the right use and stewardship of the wealth with which God has 
blessed them. 


The Business Committee reported favorably on the following reso- 
lution with reference to libraries offered by Mr. Kellogg, and it was 
unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That the libraries of the United States be invited to co-operate in the 
work of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, by placing in their 
collections reports of the various charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions 
and societies of the country, and maintaining collections of books on charitable, 
penal, and reformatory subjects. 


[The following resolution was adopted by the Conference at a 
previous session, but owing to a clerical error was omitted : —] 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Charities and Correction respectfully 
recommend to ministers, pastors, and clergymen of every denomination to preach 
an annual sermon, preferably upon one of the Sundays of the period observed by 
several religious bodies as the season of Lent, upon the subject of charity; and, 
in preparation therefor, to make personal inspection of the social, moral, and 
physical conditions and surroundings of the depressed and dependent classes, and 
of the condition and administration of the public and private charitable societies 
and institutions of their immediate localities, with a view to advancing the welfare 
of the poor, securing every possible improvement in the methods of benevolence, 
and enforcing upon the prosperous a realization of their duties as neighbors to 
those who are less favored than themselves. 
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The following persons were elected a committee to arrange for the 
holding of an International Conference of Charities and Correction 
in Chicago, in 1893 :— 

Charles G. Trusdell, Chicago; George S. Hale, Boston; Oscar 
Craig, Rochester, N.Y.; James W. Walk, M.D., Philadelphia; John 
Glenn, Baltimore, Md.; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio; John R. Elder, 
Indianapolis ; Levi L. Barbour, Detroit; Andrew E. Elmore, Fort 
Howard, Wis. ; D. C. Bell, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Myron W. Reed, Col- 
orado; H. O. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo.; A. S. Colyar, Nashville, Tenn, 
Ben. E. McCulloch, Texas. 

On motion of Mr. Elmore, it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee that should be in office preceding the Conference of 189; 
should form part of the Committee of the International Conference. 

President Byers made a brief speech, of which the following is 
an abstract : — 


Dr. Byers.— This is the supreme moment of my personal relation 
to the occasion that has brought us together. I wish, in behalf of 
myself and the entire Conference, to express to the chairman of th 
Local Committee our high appreciation of the wonderful fidelity and 
wisdom exercised in making provision for our entertainment and work 
here. We shall carry with us grateful recollections of Mr. Cushing 
and those associated with him on that committee. There has been a 
young man going about during this week, and to my knowledge for a 
long time before, quietly and so pleasantly that you would have 
thought he had some delightful task on hand, the first on duty in the 
morning and the last on duty at night,—Mr. John M. Glenn. And 
there is another gentleman, whom I know shall be pardoned fo: 
mentioning, who journeyed to California and brought this Conference 
to Baltimore, and has literally seen to everything connected with it,— 
Mr. John Glenn. I know I express the sentiments of this Conference 
in making recognition of these names. There are others whom 
I might name if it were possible at this late hour. 

I do not know that I shall ever meet you all again,—that is, 
in our earthly Conference. I have been unwell for some time: 
and it is probable that, when you come together again, I shall not 
be there. If so, I rejoice to know that it will not in any way 
affect the work. ‘There was a time when one dropping out might 
have made a difference ; not now. 

Eight months ago the gavel of authority was placed in my hands 
by one venerable in wisdom and in good works, Bishop Gillespie, 
of Michigan. It has been one of the regrets that we have al! 
felt that he could not be here this year. It now becomes my 
duty, my pleasant duty, to hand over this gavel to my friend, 
Oscar C. McCulloch, of Indiana. [Turning to Mr. McCulloch} 
Mr. McCulloch, my friend, you are young, but you are experienced, 
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you have intelligence in the matters pertaining to the great work in 
which this Conference is engaged. May God give you grace for 
every day and every duty. God bless you! 


The following is an abstract of Mr. McCulloch’s response : — 


OscarR C. McCuLLocu.—We are all in a mood of tender feeling 
to-night. We hardly know what to say. Over all the exercises 
f this Conference there has rested a shadow, as some of you 
know, now lightening, now growing denser, with the sickness of our 
dear friend, Dr. Byers. We have missed that pleasant play of wit 
which lighted up the saddest subject. We have missed the passion 
which carried conviction along the line of its thought. We hope and 
pray that health may return to him, and long and happy days may 
yet be his. But we turn our faces toward the future. Already the 
light of the Eighteenth Conference is rising like a star out of the 
future. The new day with its new duties calls on us. 

We recognize and appreciate the hospitality of our friends of 
Baltimore. Nothing has been left undone that could minister to our 
pleasure or comfort. 

But especially has there been a spiritual hospitality,—a hospitality 
to the ideas and objects of this Conference. ‘There was a deep note 
struck at the opening meeting of this Conference. There has been a 
serious attention given to the problems which we have had to con- 
sider. The attendance has grown larger with each meeting. The 
newspapers have reported well the papers, and have assisted in 
emphasizing the importance of the discussions, 

Our work is with the sorrows, the troubles, the miseries, and the 
crimes of men, women, and children. It is not so much a theory that 
confronts us as a condition. We do not know just what to do in 
many cases; but we are trying to do the best we can. We enter the 
field with hope and cheerfulness. We trust in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

For myself, I shall carry away the impression that in Baltimore 
there is an unusual diffusion of the charity sentiment. I recognize 
that we have heard the names of but a few of these charities, that 
there are many others that are equally helpful and beneficent. There 
is something peculiarly pathetic in that incident told us of the original 
idea in the Thomas Wilson Sanitarium. The memory of his own 
little fever-stricken child became the inspiration to provide help for 
other children. Being dead, he yet spoke: “A little child shall lead 
them.” At the heart of every charity lies some such sentiment. One 
of your friends in this city said, pointing to a picture: “There is a 
woman who taught me what charity meant, and took me along the 
road to it— my mother. When a boy, I carried the basket for her, 
every Saturday afternoon, when she went to distribute charity among 
her poor. All my interest in that work comes from her.” 

But the sentiment of charity in Baltimore is receiving intelligent 
direction from your noble university——the Johns Hopkins. It is, 
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and is to be, the source and centre of influences which are to make 
charity intelligent as well as pitiful,— and not only here, but through- 
out the land as well, wherever its graduates shall go. 

I doubt not, too, that when that great university of the Catholic 
Church is completed and equipped, whose foundations have been so 
recently laid, it will take up the scientific—that is, the intelligent — 
administration of charity into its scheme of study. For, along with 
the science of law, of medicine, of politics, and political economy, the 
education of a young man in intelligent charity must have a place. 

We are dealing with charity. Charity is love on its way to jus- 
tice. We first pity, then sympathize, then want to deal justly with the 
person. I quite agree with my friend of the Knights of Labor that 
we ought to deal in this Conference with questions of justice. | 
have often felt as a woman must feel about darning stockings and 
mending clothes; but we must darn the stockings and mend the 
clothes if we cannot get new ones. Any physician would prefer to 
deal with the prevention of disease rather than its cure ; but, until the 
science of medicine is so developed that it can control the causes of 
disease, he must go about allaying the fever and quieting the dis- 
turbed spirit. Preventive medicine, whatever it may be in the future, 
cannot at present replace remedial efforts for allaying suffering and 
sorrow. For a long time to come, this Conference of Charities and 
Correction must confine itself in trying to help those who are in 
trouble, to bind up that which is broken, to preach liberty to the 
captive, and opening of eyes to the blind. 

We have met together from many different States, members of dif- 
ferent political parties and of different religious faiths ; but there has 
been a deep unity underrunning all,— charity. And we go forward in 
faith, hope, love. Faith sees the ideal society, the ideal man, strong, 
self-centred, self-helpful, happy. Faith sees the ideal child, growing 
up into the beauty and health and happiness which are the birthright 
and heritage of all. Hope sees all this coming, the light of the 
new day breaking on the mountain tops. Love works patiently 
and intelligently to bring these things to pass. Love hopes all 
things, believes all things, makes no haste, is never anxious or 
worried or impatient, and therefore endures all things. 

He that believeth shall never make haste. What is good belongs 
to the eternal order, and man can wait for it. What is seventy years 
to the Eternal, or to one who works for eternity? Whatare we in our 
little limitations, who impatiently try to lift up that which is bowed 
down, to bind up that which is broken, when the patient God can so 
persistently wait? Let us be patient,— the patience, however, not of 
those who have nothing to do, but the patience of a lofty and sus- 
tained hope. 


After the singing of the hymn, “God be with you till we meet 
again,” and a benediction by Dr. Byers, the Conference adjourned, 
sine die, at 11 P.M. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


[o THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SEVENTEENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION :— 


The Treasurer of the Conference respectfully submits the following 
summary of his receipts and expenditures from Feb. 1, 1890, to 
May 20, 1890: — 

SIXTEENTH CONFERENCE. 
Re ceip ts. 
From F. B. Sanborn, check on Middlesex Institution for Savings, 
From F. B. Sanborn, check on Concord National Bank, ‘ 
From Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, for sale of Conference Proceedings, as 
follows : — 

Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities, 

Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 

Indiana Board of State Charities, 

New York State Board of Charities, . 

Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Cudection, 

Charity Organization Society, Baltimore, Md., 

Charity Organization Society, Indianapolis, Ind., 

Charity Organization Society, Denver, Col., 

Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, N.Y., 

Charity Organization Society, New York City, 

State Reform School, Pontiac, IIlL., 

State Farm School, Massachusetts, 

Reform School for Boys, Plainfield, Ind., 

Prison Association, New York, 

State Hospital for the Insane, Anna, II1., 

State Almshouse, Tewksbury, Mass., 

Board of Control, St. Paul, Minn., 

House of Correction, Detroit, Mich., 

Seth Low, Brooklyn, N.Y., Se ae 

George H. Knight, Superintendent, Lakeville, Conn., 

Dr. Richard Gundry, Superintendent, Catonsville, Md., 

Mrs. A. B. Lathrop, San Francisco, Cal., 

Miss Sarah B. Fay, Boston, Mass., 


Amount carried forward, . ‘ . ; - a $1,576. 48 


i 
1 
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Amount brought forward, ; 
Dr. Irving Watson, Concord, N.H., 
A. G. Warner, Lincoln, Neb., 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, . 
Sundry Sales, . 
From F. H. Wines, Secretary Illinois State Seis * Public Pasiiiennn 
200 copies Proceedings, . 
From Andrew E. Elmore, President Wisconsin State Sead of Charities 
and Reform,— 200 copies Proceedings, a 
From A. G. Byers, Secretary Ohio Board of State Charities, _ ~ copies 
Proceedings, . 


Payments. 


To George H. Ellis, for printing 2,500 copies of Conference 
Proceedings for 1889, and for expressage, etc., . . . $1,339.00 

Less payment by Mr. Sanborn, . . . .... . 250.00 

For postage and expressage on Reports, . ca aes 

To George H. Ellis, for printing, etc., . , 

For collection fees on sundry drafts and checks, . 

To George H. Ellis, for binding two hundred 1888 Reports Geese), 

To George H. Ellis, for binding three hundred 1888 reports (paper), 


Balance, 


SEVENTEENTH CONFERENCE. 
Payments. 


For printing, etc, paid by A. Johnson, Secretary, 

For postage paid by A. Johnson, Secretary, 

For George H. Ellis’s bill for blank receipts and orders, 
For printing paid by A. Johnson, Secretary, 


Total, 


General Balance. 
Sixteenth Conference credit balance, 
Seventeenth Conference payments, . 


Cash remaining on hand May 20, 1890, 


$1,089.00 


$43-75 
40.00 
3-50 
67.44 
$r 54.69 


$1,023.06 
I 54 609 
$568. 37 


By direction of the Executive Committee and at the request of Mr. 
Sanborn who was elected Treasurer at the last annual meeting of the 
Conference, I have acted as his successor since he sailed for Europe 
in February last. In order to cover the interval between the report 
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made by Mr. Sanborn to the Sixteenth Conference held in San Fran- 
cisco and the time that I entered upon my duties as Treasurer, I 
submit the following explanatory letter from him : — 


ConcorD, MAss., Feb. 1, 18go. 
Hon. W. P. LetcHwortu, Portageville, N.Y. : 

Dear Sir,— Understanding that yot have been chosen Treasurer 
of the National Conference of Charities in consequence of my resig- 
nation preparatory to an absence in Europe, which will prevent me 
from meeting with the Conference next May, I transmit herewith the 
cash-book of the Treasurer with the vouchers, and with the following 
statement of receipts and expenses since my last annual report. 

My balance in bank September 1 was $775.70, since when I have 
received on the old account $32.00, making a total on that account 
of $807.70. No payments have been made from this account; but 
the bank deposit has been increased to $1,000, and the deposit book 
is now in your hands, as I suppose, having given it in New York to 
Dr. Hoyt for you. 

On the new account, I have received from the San Francisco Local 
Committee $600, and from subscriptions paid in for the Proceedings 
of 1889 $43.50. This makes a total of receipts on both accounts of 
31,455.45. My expenses during that period, paid wholly from the 
new account, have been $447.37, of which $250 was an advance to 
the printer on his bill, $45 was the payment of arrears due to Mrs. 
Barrows, $43.50 was postage advanced to Mrs. Barrows for sending 
off the new Proceedings. The other items are for extra printing,— 
$50.75, done by Mr. Ellis,—for clerk hire $12.87, my own postage 
$11.00, etc. 

My total receipts on both accounts being $1,455.45, my expenses 
paid $447.37, and the deposit book in your hands calling for $1,000, 
[ owe you as Treasurer the sum of $8.08 to balance the account; 
and I herewith enclose my check for that amount. 

The bill of Mr. Ellis for printing the Proceedings has not yet been 
rendered, but I may be able to send it to you before I sail on the 
5th inst. Yours truly, 

(Signed) F. B. SANBORN. 


The following is an inventory of the printed Proceedings of former 
Conferences remaining on hand : — 


Of w7a, . .- a4 in paper covers, 4 copies 
1851, : : ; : ie. 
1882, aie) , 10 
1883, am 3 
1884, 


1885, ; i . muslin, 
1886 (St. aul), es ; " 
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Of 1887 (Omaha), . . . . . . muslin 10, paper 30, 40 copies. 
ee * = ° 36 os * 
3685 (San Francisco), . ... “ Sty, “ got, 915 “ 


Most, if not all, of these books are in sufficiently good condition for 
use, and may be obtained by addressing Mrs. Barrows, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 

Wo. P. LetcHwortTH, Zreasurer. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 20, 1890. 
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Walker, Mrs. Chas. M., Girl’s Reformatory and 
Woman’s Prison, Indianapolis. 

Wilson, Mary T., Indianapolis. 

Work, Mrs. Julia E., President Northern Indiana 
Orphans’ Home, Mishawaka. 

Wright, J. F., Chief Investigagor in Office of 
Township Trustees, Indianapolis. 


Kentucky. 


Rolph, W. T., Louisville Charity Organization 
Society, Louisville. 


Maine. 


Jacobs, Mrs. J. H., Maine Prison Association, 
‘Thomaston. 

Metcalf, Mrs. E. H., Associated Charities, Portland. 

Stevens, Mrs. L. M. N., Portland. 


Maryland. 


Adams, Dr. H. B., Department of History and 
Politics, Johns Hopkins University. 

Amos, Mrs. L. J., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Atkinson, Dr. Robert, Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 

Austin, Rev. W. L., Baltimore. 

Baily, Mrs. James, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Baltimore. 

Bainbridge, Mary C., Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 

Balch, Mrs. George B., Charity Organization. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Summerfield, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Baltimore. 

Bansemer, W. G., Boys’ Home Society of Balti- 
more, Baltimore. 

Barnwell, Miss C. C., Baltimore. 

Bartlett, David L., Vice-President Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

Bettelheim, Dr. A. S., House of Refuge, Baltimore. 

Bevan, Mrs. Charles T., President of the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital. 

Birely, Lewis A., wll of Refuge, Baltimore. 

Bland, John R., Baltimore. 

Bombaugh, Dr. C. C., Baltimore. 

Bonaparte, Charles J., Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 
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Bowdoin, Henry J., Charity Organization Society. 
Baltimore. 

Beeeion eee R., Baltimore. 

Brantly, William T., Charity Organization Socie: 

Brevitt, Mrs. E. W., Johns Hopkins Col 
Orphan Asylum, Baltimore. 

Carey, G. G. Jr., Baltimore. 

Carey, James, President Baltimore Manual [.a} 
School. 

Carr, James Edward, Jr., Charity Organization 


Society. 

Carter, in M., Baltimore. 

Chancellor, Dr. C. W., Baltimore. 

Cohen, Mendes, Baltimore. 

Cornelius, H. E., Henry Watson Aid Society, 
Baltimore, 

Cowen, Mrs. John K., Baltimore. 

Crane, A. B., Baltimore. 

Crane, Mrs. A, Fuller, Aged Women’s and Men’s 
Home, Baltimore. 

Crook, Mrs. Francis A., President of Home for th. 
Aged, Baltimore. 

Curlett, John, President Henry Watson Children’ 
Aid Society, Baltimore. 

Cushing, J. i., Charity Organization Society, 

Davidson, Hon. Robert C., Mayor of Baltimor: 

Dammann, F. W., President St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

Davenport, Miss A. M. V., Charity Organizatio: 
Society, Baltimore. 

Deaver, Jennie, Baltimore. 

Diffenderfer, Dr. W. H., Free Summer Excursior 
Society, Baltimore. 

Dixon, Rev. Dr. A. C., Baltimore. 

Donahue, Rev. P. J., Chancellor. 

Eaton, Hooper C., President Samuel Ready Orphan 
Asylum, 

Eaton, Miss M. M., Charity Organization Society. 

Edwards, Rev. W.S., Baltimore. 

Ellicott, Miss Eliza, Home for Incurables. 

Ellicott, Miss N. P., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Ellicott, Miss Marian, Charity Organization So 
ciety. 

Emmert, D., Home for Orphans and Friendless 
Children, Hagerstown. 

Findlay, Hon. John V. L., Baltimore. 

Fisher, Hon. Wm. A., President Charity Organ 
ization wags Baltimore. 

Ford, Lieut. John D., U. S. N., Principal Balti 
more Manual Training School. 

Forster, Mary, Boys’ Guild, Baltimore. 

Friedenwald, Joseph, President Bay View Asylu: 
of Baltimore. 

Fuchs, Prof. Otto, Maryland Institute School of 
Design. 

Garrett, Miss May, Baltimore. 

Gibbons, James, Cardinal, Baltimore. 

Glass, D. W., Friendly Inn, Baltimore. 

Glenn, John, Charity Organization Society, Bal- 
timore. 

Glenn, John Jr., Baltimore. 

Glenn, John M., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Glenn, Wm. L., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Goodwin, C. Ridgely, President Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelt to Children. 

Goucher, Rev. J. F., D.D., Baltimore. 

Grady, Richard, M. D., 

ucation Society. ¢ 

Greigg, Rev. D. B., Twelfth Presbyterian Church, 
Boltimore. 

Griffith, G. S., President Maryland Prisoners’ Aid 
Association, Baltimore. 

Grindall, Dr. C. S., Baltimore. 

Grubb, Elizabeth, Young Women’s Temperance 
Union, Baltimore. 


President Industrial 


LIST OF 


Gundry, Richard, M.D., Medical Superintendent 
Mz ary land Hospital for the Insane, Catonsville. 
indry, Miss Mattie, Matron Asylum and lrain- 
ing School for Feeble- Minded, Owing’s Mills. 

Guyton, James B., Grand Master 1.4 .C ).F 

Hambleton, Francis H., Baltimore. 

Hampton, Miss Isabel A., Johns Hopkins Training 
School for Nurses. 

Hartwell, Dr. E. M., 

Henninghausen, L. 

ind, Baltimore. 

Herring, John Q. A., 
Society, 
erzberg, 
Pele lety. 

Hinkley, Edward Otis, Baltimore Association for 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, Bal- 
ur * re. 

es, Hon. James, Baltimore. 
‘te nan, William E., Recording Secretary Charity 
Or ganization Society, Baltimore. 

Hopkins, William H., President The Woman's 
College of Baltimore. 

Hunt, German H., Baltimore. 

Hurd, Henry M., M.D., Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Hyde, Edward I., 
Baltim« ae 

Jackson, Hon. Elihu E., Governor of Maryland. 

Jackson, Wilbur F., President Board of Managers, 

~ Maryland Penitentiz ary, Baltimore. 
umes, H. C., House of Refuge, Baltimore. 

weeny Rev. J. F., House of Refuge, Baltimore. 

Jenkins, Michael, Baltimore. 

Johannes, Rev. G., Emigrant Commission of the 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Baltimore. 

Jones, Rev. J. Wynne, President Bethany Home 
and Workingmen’s Institute, Baltimore. 

Kelly, James T., District Assembly 41, Knights of 
Labor, Baltimore. 

Kennedy, H. H., Arlington. 

King Franci is ¥.. Trustee Thomas Wilson Sani- 
tarium, and President of Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore. 

Kirkwood, R. J., House of Refuge, 

Knabe, Ernst, Baltimore, 

Lake, Mrs. James, Women’s Christian 
ance Union, Baltimore. 

Latham, Miss Mabel, 

-ty, Baltimore. 
Hon. Ferdinand C. 

Latrobe, Mrs. Charles H., Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Baltimore. 

Lawrence, Rev. E, A., Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 

Leakin, Rev. George A., Chaplain of Institutions 
and Seamen, Baltimore. 

Lee, William, M.D., Secretary Lunacy Commis- 
sion, Baltimore. 

Levering, Eugene, Treasurer Society for Suppres- 
sion of Vice, Baltimore. 

Levering, Joshua, President Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Baltimore, and of the House of 
Refuge. 

Lyman, A. B., M.D., St. 
timore, Baltimore. 

Lyman, Mrs. A. B., Baltimore. 

Lyon, James H., House of Refuge, Baltimore. 

Markell, Charles, Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore, 

McCoy, Agnes B., Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Baltimore. 

McLane, Miss Kate, Baltimore. 

Mervefield, Joseph, Prisoners’ Aid Society, House 
of Refuge, anual Labor School, Baltimore. 

Meyer, C. J., Boys’ Home Society, Free Excursion 
Society, Baltimore. 

Miller, Daniel, President Friendly Inn, 


Johns Hopkins University. 
P., German Society of Mary- 


President Boys’ Home 


Philip, President Hebrew 


Benevolent 


Charity Organization Society, 


saltimore, 
Temper- 


Charity Organization So- 


George Society of Bal- 


Baltimore. 
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Moran, Rev. F. J. C., Archdeacon of Annapolis, 
Mission Work among Colored People, Baltimore. 

Morris, Dr. John, Baltimore. 

Morris, Hon. John T., Presijlent Board of Public 
School Commissioners, Baltimore 

Morris, Rev. John G., D.D., House of 
Baltimore. 

Morris, Miss H., 
Baltimore 

Morrison, F. D., Superintendent Maryland School 
for the Blind, Baltimore. i 

Morriss, William H., General Secretary Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Baltimore 

Murdoch, Alexander F., 
Society, Baltimore. 

Newcomer, B. F., President Maryland 
the Blind ; 

Newell, Prof. M. A., 
School, Baltimore. 

Noél, Miss E. N., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Northam, A. P., Young Women's 
Union, Baltimore. 

Ober, General Robert, Baltimore. 

Paine, General Clinton P., 

Paine, Rev. Robert H 
Church, Baltimore. 

Palmer, Wm. Henry Watson Children’s Aid 
Society altimore. 

Perkins, Elisha H., 
Bank, Baltimore. 

Perine, T . P., Charity Organization Society, Bal- 
timore 

Perry, ie: M. N.,Woman’s Industrial Exchange, 
Baltimore. 

Platt, W. D 
more. 

Pope, George A., Baltimore. 

Pope, Mrs. Daniel F., Baltimore. 

Pratt, Hon. Enoch, Baltimore. 

Proudfit, Rev. Alexander, D.D., Recording Secre- 
tary Society for Suppression of Vice, Baltimore. 

Pullman, Rev. R. H., Baltimore. 

Purnell, L. B., Baltimore. 

Raine, Hon. Frederick, Baltimore. 

Read, Robert, Free Summer Excursion Society, 
Baltimore. 

Reed, Mrs. William, Baltimore. 

Reid, Andrew, Vice-President Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Baltimore. 
Reynolds, William, Charity 

Baltimore. 
Remsen, Prof. Ira, 
Baltimore. 
Rich, Mrs. E. 
Baltimore. 
Richmond, Miss Mary E., Charity 

Society, Baltimore. 
Rogers, Miss Julia A., Baltimore. 
Rothschild, Theodore, Secretary of 
phan Asylum. 
Rowe, Miss Helen J., The Samuel Ready 
for Female Orphans, Baltimore. 
Schonfarber, J. G., Master-Workman, District 
Assembly 41, Knights of Labor, oa age 
Schryven, E. M., President Board Police Commis- 
.. ners, Baltimore. 
,W atson Home, 
M.D., Charity 
ita. 
, Charity Organization Society, 


Refuge, 


Woman's Industrial Exchange 


’ 


Free Summer Excursion 
School for 


Maryland State Normal 


Tempera 


Baltimore. 


-» Rector Mt. Calvary 


President Provident Savings 


, Charity Organization Society, Balti- 


Organization Society, 


Johns Hopkins University, 


S., Charity Organization Society, 


Organization 


Hebrew Or- 


Asylum 


Baltimore. 
Organization 5So- 


Baltimore. 
Shriver, C. C., Saint Vincent de Paul Society, 
Baltimore 
Shryock, Thos. 
Maryland 


Siou 


J., Grand Master of Masons in 


ssat, rs. A. W., Visitor 
timore. 


Immigrants, Bal- 
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Smith, Annie C., Flower Mission, Hospital Relief 
Association, Baltimore. 

Smith, Chas. Lee, Ph.D., General Secretary Char- 
ity Organization Society, Baltimore. 

Smith, John Donnell, Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 

Spamer, C. Augustus E., Charity Organization 
Society, Baltimore. 

Stabler, E., Jr., Manual Labor School, Baltimore. 

Stewart, Dr. James A., Commissioner of Health 
and Registrar. 

Stimson, Edward, Baltimore. 

Stone, Miss M. B., Baltimore. 

Stone, Mrs. S. B., Baltimore. 

Studebaker, Rev. Albert, Baltimore. 

Sullivan, Daniel, District Assembly 41, Knights of 
Labor, Baltimore. 

Supplee, J. Frank, Baltimore. 

Sutro, Otto, Baltimore. 

Szold, Rev. Dr. B., Baltimore. 

Taneyhill, Dr. G. Lane, St. Andrew’s Society, 
Baltimore. 

Thom, Dr. J. Pembroke, President of Maryland 
Hospital for the Insane. 

Thomas, Dr. Henry M., Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Thomas, Mrs. Henry M., Charity Organization 
Society, Baltimore. 

Thomas, James Carey, M.D., President Thomas 
Wilson Fuel Society, Baltimore. 

Thomas, Mrs. S. R., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Tompkins, Col. John A., Treasurer Thomas Wil- 
son Sanitarium, Baltimore. 

Turnbull, Lawrence, Baltimore. 

Turnbull, Lawrence, Mrs., Baltimore. 

VanBibber, Dr. W. C., Baltimore. 

VanBibber, Miss Alice, Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Baltimore. 

Vickery, H. G., Free Summer Excursion Society, 
Baltimore. 
Virtue, W. L., Prisoners’ Aid Society, House of 
Refuge, and Manual Labor School, 7 comme 
Walter, M. R., Charity Organization Society, Bal- 
timore. 

Weir, Margaret, Myrtle Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, Baltimore. 

Weld, Rev. Charles R., B.D., Vice-President 
Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Society, Baltimore. 

eeler, James R., President Young Catholics’ 

Friend Society, Baltimore. 

White, Francis, Charity Organization Society, Bal- 
timore. 

White, Francis, Baltimore. 

White, General J. McKenny, Baltimore. 

White, Julian LeRoy, Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, Baltimore. 

Whittemore, Hannah F., Superintendent Industrial 
Home for Colored Girls, Melvale. 

Wilcox, Theodore F., Baltimore. 

Williams, Rev. Dr. W. W., Baltimore. 

Wise, Miss M. J., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Woods, Miss Katherine Pearson, Baltimore. 

Worthington, F. K., Charity Organization Society, 
Baltimore. 

Wyatt, J. B. Noel, Charity Organization Society, 

altimore. 

Wylie, Mrs. R. M., Charity Organization Society, 
ws Se 

Zinkhan, Rev. Louis F., General Agent Prisoners’ 
Aid Association, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. 


Anarews, Amos, Palmer. 
Andrews, Mrs. Amos, 
Palmer. 


State Primary School, 
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Bailey, Miss Ellen H., Secretary of Country 
eek,” Boston. 

Barrows, Mrs. Isabel C., Editor of Conferenc, 
Report, Boston. 

Barton, Miss V. M., Holyoke. 

Birtwell, Chas. W., Secretary Boston Children’s 
Aid Society, Boston. 

Birtwell, Miss Mary L., Associated Charities, Bos- 


ton. 
Brackett, Mrs. L. L., Superintendent State Indus. 
trial School for Girls, Lancaster. 
Brackett, Mrs. S. S., Associated Charities, Bostor 
Burrage, Miss Edith, Boston. 
Bush, Rev. Solon W., Boston. 
Chapin, T. F., Lyman School for Boys, Westbor 


ough. 

Cowles, Dr. Edward, McLean Asylum, Somervil|: 

Crawford, Sarah M., M.D., State Board Lunacy 
and Charity, Boston. 

Daniels, Dr. F, H., Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 
Worcester. 


Howes, Miss Abbie C., Associated Charities, B 


ton. 

Howes, Mrs. Osborn, South End Diet Kite! 
Boston. 

Jacobs, Miss Gertrude T., Agent for Improve 
Tenements, Boston. 

Keith, Z. C., State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 
Brockton. 

Kimball, Miss H. F., New England Hospital fo: 
Women and Children, Boston. 

Lyon, Rev. W. H., Roxbury. 

Mason, Miss Ellen E., General Hospital of Law 
rence, Lawrence. 

Mason, Miss Ida, Associated Charities, Boston. 

Milne, John C., Massachusetts School for Feeb|: 
Minded, Fall River. 

Moulton, Dr. A. R., State Board Lunacy a 
Charity, Boston. 

O’Brien, Miss G. A., Parmenter Street Chapel, 
Boston. 

O’Brien, Miss Mary L., Boston. 

Osborn, Weaver, State Alms House, Fall Rive 

Paine, Robert Treat, President Associated Chari 
ties of Boston, Boston. 

Parker, Miss Sarah, Roxbury. 

Prescott, Mrs. Anna F., Board of Trustees, Stat 
Almshouse, Boston. 

Prescott, Charles J., Commissioner of Public I: 
stitutions, Boston. 

Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., Massachusetts Stat 
Reform Schools, Boston. 

Richardson, Mrs. Anne B., Massachusetts Boa: 
Lunacy and Charity, Lowell. 

Rodman, Miss Emma, Associated Charities, Bostor 

Rowe, Dr. G. H. M., Medical Superintendent 
Boston City Hospital, Boston. 

Rowe, Miss O. M. E., Boston Association of Work 
ing Girls’ Clubs, Boston. 

Shurtleff, H. S., State Superintendent Outdoor 
Poor, Boston. 

Skinner, Mrs. Louise A., Temporary Home for 
Working Women, Boston. 

Smith, Mrs. Azariah, Roxbury. 

Smith, Miss Frances A., Agent Associated Chari 
ties, Boston. 

Smith, Miss Zilpha D., General Secretary Associ 
ated Charities, Boston. 

Spiers, Fred. W., Worcester. 

Stone, Col. Henry, State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity, Boston. ‘ 
Tallant, Mrs. M. G., President Working Girls’ 
@lub, Roxbury. * 
Thwing, Miss Annie H., Associated Charities, 
Roxbury. : 
Todd, Miss Hannah M., Registrar Associated 

Charities, Lynn. 
Tuttle, Mrs. E. L., Children’s Aid Society, Boston. 
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ighn, Dr. C. E., Associated Charities, Cam- 
ridge. 
Michigan. 


rbour, Levi L., Detroit. 
ley, Mrs. Judge, Industrial Home for Girls, 
Ann Arbor. 
oley, Miss Mary E., Industrial Home for Girls, 
Ann Arbor. 
\rcambal, Mrs. A., Industrial Home Discharged 
Prisoners, Detroit. 
{atch, H. F., Warden State Prison, Jackson. 
ig, O. R., M.D., Medical Superintendent Asy- 
n Insane Criminals, Ionia. 
, Mrs. O. R., Ionia. 
ith, James M., Board of Corrections and 
arities, Vicksburg. 
t, Jas. A., M.D., Associated Charities, Detroit. 
st, , Mrs. Jas. A., Associated Charities, Detroit. 
, Dwight, State Prison, Jackson. 
rrs, Lucius c. Secretary State Board of Chari- 
es, ” Lansing. 
atkins, E. C., State House of Correction and 
Reform, Ionia. 
Vyman, Dr. Hal. C., Board of Correction and 
arities, Detroit, Mich. 


Minnesota. 


aay! Mrs. J. L., Ramsey County 
. Paul. 

irray, Wm. P., Reform School, St. Paul. 

Rev. L. G., Associated Charities, 


Almshouse, 


Minne- 
L., Superintendent of Poor, Minne- 


» John W., State Board of Charities, 
, Isaac P., Board of Control, 


St. Paul. 
St. Paul. 


Missouri. 


lard, James H., Mary Institute, St. Louis. 
faley, Dr. Thos. P., Corresponding Secretary for 
Missouri, Kansas ( ity. 


Nelson, N. O., Children’s Aid Sox iety, St. Louis. 


Nebraska. 
Col. A. H., 


geland, 
Lincoln. 

Mallalieu, John T., Superintendent State Indus- 
trial School, Kearney. 


Employment Association, 


New Hampshire. 


Ayer, T. D., New Hampshire Prisoners’ Aid So- 


ety, © oncord. 


New Jersey. 


Kellogg, Mrs. Charles D., 
Neilson, James, Charity 
New Brunswick. 

Neilson, Mrs. James, Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, New Brunswick. 

Otterson, Ira J., State Reform School, Jamesburg 
mith, Pemberton, Pennsylvania Railroad Volun- 
tary Relief, Jersey City. 

Williamson, Mrs. B., Jr., Secretary State Charities 
Aid Association, Elizabeth. 

Wright, Phebe c. Friends’ Philanthropic Union, 
West End. 


Englewood. 
Organization Society, 


New York. 


B ——— Miss Caroline E., Newsboys’ 
lacks’ Home, Buffalo. 
Bi ‘nel, Mrs. E. L., Methodist Episcopal Home, 
Brooklyn. 


and Boot- 
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Blake, William, Superintendent of Outdoor Poor, 
New York City. 
Bunce, Miss Florence, New York House of Refuge, 
New York City. 
Cary, Mrs. Walter, 
Buffalo. 

Case, Mrs. Helen B., State Custodial Asyium for 
feeble-minded Women, Rochester. 

Cook, Mrs. Joseph T., Homceopathic Hospital, 
suffalo. 

Craig, Oscar, State Board of Charities, 

Craig, Mrs. Oscar, Rochester 
Dociety, Rochester. 

Crane, Mrs.Helen B.,Custodial Asylum, Rochester. 

Davenport, John, Bath, Steuben County. 

Davenport, Mrs. John, Bath, Steuben County. 

De Forest, Robert W., President Charity Organ- 
ization Society, New York. 

Denton, Mrs. Julia C., Highland. 

Finley, John H., Secretary State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, New York. 

E., Charity Organization 


Charity Organization Society, 


Rochester. 
Female Charitabie 


Society, 


. Ni oll, Charity Organization Society, 
rl we ll, Mrs. Bainbridge President Ladies’ Hos- 
pital Association, Buffalo General Hospital, Buf 
falo. 

Fullerton, Mrs. M., Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York 

Fulton, Levi S., Ex Superintendent State Indus- 
trial School, Rochester. 

Grannis, Elizabeth B., Christian Teague for the 
Promotion of Social Purity, New York. 

Hollister, Mrs. E. P., Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Buffalo. 

Houghton, Mrs, Louise Seymour, Charity Organ- 
ization Society, New York. 

Hoyt, Dr. Chas. S., Secretary ‘State 
Charities, — any 
Hoyt, Miss Agnes 2%, ~ 

Husted, es E 
ciation, Buffalo. . 

Ireland, J. E. , Trustee Brunswick Home for Fee- 
ble-Minde i¢ ‘hildren, Amityville. 

Ireland, a. J E., Amityville. 

Jones, Israel C., House of Refuge, Randall’s Island. 

Jones, Mrs. Israel C., New York House of Refuge 
New York 

Kellogg, Chas. D., General Secretary Charity Or- 
ganization Sox iety, New York City. 

Let hworth, Wm. P., State Board of Charities, 

suffal 


Love, Miss Maria M., Fitch Créche, Buffalo. 

Lowell, Mrs. Chas. & New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society, New York. 

Lyman, A. E. ng“ York City. 

I yman, Mrs. A. E., New York City. 

Mackay-Smith, Rev. Alex., D.D., Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission Society, New York City. 

McCarthy, Miss Jennie, Syracuse. 

McCarthy, Robert, State Board of Charities, Syra- 
cuse. 

Miller, Dr. Stephen, New York. 

Pilcher, L. J., M.D., Methodist Episcopal Hospi- 
tal, Brooklyn. 

Ripley, A. P., Queen City Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Buffalo. 

Re of, Mrs. M. Devs New York House of 
New York. 

Rosenau, N. S., 
ization Sock ye 

Sayer, Miss M: Au i. 

Smith, Stephen, M. D, New York. 

Smith, T. Guilford, President Charity Organization 
Society, Buffalo. 

Smith, Mrs. T. Guilford, Nurses’ Training School 
of Homceopathic Hospital, Buffalo. 


Be yard ¢ yf 


“ang and als gu: a. 
"the Women’s Christian Asso 


Refuge, 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organ- 
Yo falo. 
anandaigua. 
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Steele, Rev. W. C., 
efuge, New York 

Underhill, Miss H. ” , New York House of Refuge, 
New York. 

Utley, Mrs. C. H., Newboys’ 
Home, Buffalo. 

Weidemeyer, Mrs. M. C., Charity Organization 
Society, New York. 

Williams, Stephen R., Superintendent Brunswick 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children, Amityville. 
Williams, Mrs. Stephen R.., Brunswick Home for 

Feeble-M inded Children, Amityville. 
Wolcott, Mrs. Louise, Charity Organization So- 
ciety, New York. 
Ziesse, Miss M.. 
New York. 


Chaplain New York House of 


and Bootblacks’ 


Charity Organization Society, 


North Carolina. 
Beasley, Col. W. F., Colored Orphans’ Home, Ox- 


ford. 
Monroe, J. R., Asheville. 
Osborne, Rev. E. A., Charlotte. 
tal . P., Asheville. 

Wilson, Rev. W. C., Thomasville. 


Ohio. 


Allinson, James, House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

Ayres, Philip W., Associated Charities, Cincinnati. 

Brinkerhoff, Gen. R., Ohio Board State Charities, 
Mansfield, 

Byers, Dr. A. G., Secretary State Board of Char- 
ities, Columbus. 

Byers, Miss Bertha, Columbus. 

Crouse, Meigs V., Superintendent Cincinnati Chil- 
dren’s Home, Cincinnati. 

ey John G., Board of State Charities, Day- 


Filler, H. C., Franklin County Infirmary, Col- 
umbus. 

Follett, Hon. M. D., Marietta. 

Harmount, Simpson, Children’s Home, Canal Do- 


Mrs. 


ver. 
Harmount, 
Dover. 
Hathaway, Se cg 
County Children’s He 
— ~ John, Franklin County Infirmary, Colum- 


Julia, Children’s Home, Canal 


Corresponding Secretary 
omes, Marietta. 


Lewis, Dr. W. E., ne of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

Niesz, John H., Fairmount Children’s Home, Al- 
liance. 

Oliver, Henry, House of Refuge, Cincinnati. 

—— Charles, Board of State Charities, Colum- 

us. 

Raymond, Henry N., 
Cleveland. 

White, Albert S., Superintendent Franklin County 
Children’s Home, Columbus. 

White, Mrs. M. E., Matron Franklin County Chil- 
dren’s Home, Columbus. 

Wilson, Pe L., M.D., Board of State Charities, 
Greenfiel 


Bethel Associated Charities, 


Pennsylvania. 


Appel, Wm. N., Poor Law Commission, Lancas- 
ter. 

Bavis, Miss Janet Leslie, Foulke and Long Insti- 
tute, eet 

Bennett, D. H., St. Christopher’s Hospital, 
Piledelshin "and Mercer Memorial Home, At- 
lantic City. 

Biddle, Cadwallader, Secretary Board of Public 
Charities, Philadelphia. 

Bonsall Amos, House of Refuge, Philadelphia. 

Clay, Hon. A. "A., Legislative Committee on Char- 
ities and Correction, Rasselas. 

Cobb, D. A., Philadelphia. 
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Cobb, Mrs. Mary E. R., Foulke and Long | 
tute, Philadelphia; also Associated Comm; 
on Police Matrons, Philadelphia. 

Collins, Frederick, House of efuge, Philadel; 

Col lins, Hon. Samuel, Legislative Committe: 
Charities and Correction, spear mage 

Dearden, Hon. Robert R., Legislative Commi: 
on Charities and Correction, Philadelphi: 

Donehoo, Dr. E. R., Alleghany County Prison § 
ciety, Pittsburgh. 

Field, Rev. C. N., S.S.J.E., 
Cross, Philadelphia. 

Fullerton, Anna M., 
Philadelphia. 

Graham, Hon. James L., Legislative Committee on 

Charities and Correction, Alleghany City. 

Hill, J. Nevin, Poor Law re ommission, Sunbury. 

Hutchinson, H. A., Dixmont Hospital, Dix: 

Kerlin, D. N., M. Dd. Pennsylvania Institute Fe 
Minded Children, Elwyn. 

Kerlin, Mrs. Harriet C. D., Pennsylvania Institute 
Feeble-Minded Children, Elwyn. 

Lawson, William, Poor Law Commission, Phi 


phia. 

McAleer, Hon. W., Legislative Committee on C) 
ities and Correc tion, Philadelphia. 

McGonnigle, R. D., Poor Law Commission, Pitts- 

urg 

Marsh, Wm. E., Poor Law Commission, Cor 

Meyer, Mrs. John F., Committee on Police Ma at 
and Society for Organizing Charity, Philade! 

Mylin, Hon. Amos H., Legislative Comanites ec 
Charities and Correc tion, Lancaster. 

Nichols, Rev. W. I., Phil: adelphia. 

O’Neal, Dr. J. W. Cc. Board of Public Charities 
Getty: sburg. 

Paist, Mrs. Srarriet W., Pennsylvania Prison As 
sociation, Committee on Police Matrons, Phi 
delphia. 

Paist, M. K., Pennsylvania Prison Association, 
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Pughe, Lewis, Chairman Poor Law Commission, 
Scranton. 

Pyne, Miss V. 
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Reyburn, Hon. Jno. E., Chairman Legislat 
Committee on Charities and Correction, Phi 
delphia. 

Roberts, D. E., Leechburg. 

Robinson, Thomas A., Manager Philadelphia Hous« 
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Rodgers, Elliott, Poor Law Commission 
burg. 

Rowe, D. Watson, Poor Law Commission, Chan 
bersburg. 

Sawyer, W. Je Board Public Charities, Alleghany 
City 

Smith, “Lucien H. , Philadelphia. 

Unger, Mrs. John PF. , Committee on Police Matrons 
and Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia. 

Walk, Hon. Jas. W.. Secretary Legislative Commit 
tee on Charities and Correction, General Secretary 
Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia. 

Wetherill, Henry M., M.D., Secretary State Com- 
mission on Lunacy, Philadelphia. 


Chaplain of the | 


M.D., Woman’s Hospital} 


’ 


A., Foulke and Long Institute, 


Harris 


Rhode Island. 


Beckwith, Abby G. (H. T. Beckwith), Woman’ 
City Missionary Society, Providence. 
Sawyer, Susan C., Prisoners’ Aid Association, Prov 
idence. 
Tolman, Wm. Howe, Charity Organization Society, 
Pawtucket. 
Tennessee. 


Goodlett, Mrs. M. C., Corresponding Secretary 
State of Tennessee, Nashville. 
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\dlett, Miss Carrie C., Nashville. 
ich, Mrs. L. C., Women’s Educational and In- 
istrial Union, Knoxville. 
Virginia. 
Brown, Elisan, Friends’ Philanthropic Union, Win- 
vester. 
Daniels, Edward, Mt. Vernon Children’s Industrial 
Home, Gunston. 
Frissel, Rev. H. B., Hampton. 


Wm. C., Crow Spring, Chesterfield 


sa npson, 
County 


S ampson, Mrs, William C., Crow Spring. 


West Virginia. 


Dawson, W. M. O., West Virginia Reform School, 
Kingwood. 

k, J. C.,West Virginia Reform School, Auburn. 

i Reform School, 


(rlucK, 

Peck, John E., West Virginia 
Logan Court House. 

Price, George E., West Virginia Reform School, 
Keyser. 
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Showatter, C, C., Superintendent West Virginia Re- 
form School, Pruntytown. 

Sinnett, A, P., West Virginia 
Charleston 

Woods, J. Hop., West Virginia Reform School, 
Philippi. 


Reform School, 


Wisconsin. 


Aikens, Mrs. A. J., 
Milwaukee, 
arrows, Dr. Lyman J., Janesville. 

Elmore, Hon. Andrew E., President State Board 
of Charities, Fort Howard. 

Pierce, Sarah E., Superintendent Wisconsin Indus- 
trial School for Girls, Milwaukee. 

Wright, A. O., Secretary State Board Charities, 
Madison. 


Industrial School for Girls, 


England. 


Grey, Wm. (Earl of Stamford), Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, London. 

McGilchrist, John, Stoke Reform School, Broms- 
grove. 
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Daniel Miller. 
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Dr. John Morris. 
John T. Morris. 
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Theo. F. Wilcox. 
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M : “ed White. 


Skipwith Wilmer. 
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as. S. Woodside. 

. K. Worthington. 

. B. N. Wyatt. 

rs. Jas. Baily. 

Miss Mary C. Bainbridge. 
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“* Summerfield Baldwin. 
** Charles F. Bevan. 
E. W. Brevitt. 

T. Barton Brune. 
Thomas K. Carey. 
John K. Cowen. 
A. Fuller Crane. 
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Miss M. M. Eaton. 
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Miss Julia R. Rogers. 
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Mrs. Henry M. Thomas. 

*¢ John A. Tompkins. 

** John S. Tyson. 


Officers and Members of State Boards. 


CONNECTICUT. 
The State Board 


ies Gallagher, President,..........New Haven. Mrs. Virginia T. Smith,.. ; ...++eHartford, 
nry E. Burton, Secretary,.......-.Middletown. Mrs. Francis Bacon,.... pode .. New Haven. 
Leverette W. Wessells, Au titor,.......Litchfield. George H. Woods,.... -—te" .. Hartford. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Board of Publi 


3arnes, M.D., Bloomington. J. L. R. Wadsworth, M.D., Collinsville. 

C. Corbus, M.D.,....-ecesseeeeee++++Mendota. John M. Gould, .. Moline. 
Rev. Charles R. Trusdell, President. 

Rev. Frederick H. Wines, Secretary, Springfield. John W. Whipp, Assistant Secretary. 


INDIANA. 
State Board of Public Charities. 
Hon. Alvin P. Hovey, Governor, e¢2-offcio Pres. Timothy ag holson, 
Stoughton A. Fletcher, Indianapolis. Mrs. a + Peelle, . 
Re ¥ ered 


Indianapolis. Mrs. C Fairbanks, ; 
ar C. McCulloch,. . Indianapolis. meth Johnson, Secretary, 


Richmond. 
Indianapolis. 

.- Indianapolis. 
sense Indianapolis. 


KANSAS. 
Board of Trustees of the Charitable Institutions. 
L. K. Kirk, President, .. Wellington. 
I. F. Rhodes, Secretary, 


.Garnett. Jacob Stottler, Treasurer,.... 
De does kas ds be verkoiny ein Sterling. 


F rankfort. .. F. Bond,. 
W. w. “Miller, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Richard L. Hodgdon, Chairman,. 

Mrs. Henrietta G. Codman, Vice- -Cha airman, 
Charles F. Donnelly, 

Edward Hitchcock, } 

Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, 


George W. Johnson, .... 
Henry Stone 

Laban Praty 

Ziba C. Keith,.... 

John D. W ells, Cler k,. 
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The Governor, ex-officio Herbert A. Forrest,...... 
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Chairman, Grand Rapids. James M. Neasmith. 
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. Saginaw, 
.- Detroit. 
: Vicksburg. 
Swasree Kedeeae eens Lansing. z 
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MINNESOTA. 
Board of Corrections and Charities. 


Gov. William R. Merriam, ....¢2-officto President. Samuel G. Smith, M.D., 
Christopher Amundson, St. Peter. illis 
George A. Brackett, Minneapolis. 

Hastings H. Hartt, 


NEW JERSEY. 
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MEMBERS £X-OFFICIO. 


Hon. Henry C. Kelsey, Socsetery of State. Hon. John P. Stockton, Attorney-General. 
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Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., LL.D. Secretary,..Trenton. ® : e e Newark 
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Edward R. O’Reilly, M.D.,...........+ Elizabeth. Franklin ONS, a eee ‘Burlington 
Vacancy. 


NEW YORK. 
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EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS. 
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Hon. Frank Rice, Secretary of State, Albany. Hon. Chas. F. Tabor, Attorney- General,... Albany 


MEMBERS APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 


First Fudicial District, Wm. R. Stewart, 54 William Street, New York. 
New York County, Samuel Alexander, 95 Park Avenue, New York. 
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